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WE cannot expect to give a sketch of 
the life and character of Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
at this late period, more than two years 
after his death, without repeating much 
which has been, in substance, said, in the 
many memorials of him that have been 
already published. Yet we cannot con- 
sent that our Congregational Quarterly 
should be without a notice on its pages of 
a congregational preacher and theologian, 
who has had so wide and effective an in- 
fluence in shaping and inspiring the 
preaching and theology of the age. 

In outline, his life was this. He was 
born on the 23d of June, 1786, in New 
Milford, Ct., a large and pleasant town in 
the southwestern part of Litchfield county, 
on the banks of the beautiful Housatonic 
river. He was the son of Nathaniel, and 
Anne (Northrop) Taylor. Like the 
greater part of the Connecticut people, he 
was of English ancestry. His grandfather, 
Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, was for fifty-three 
years pastor of the Church in New Mil- 
ford. He graduated at Yale College, 
and for twenty-six years, from 1774 till 
his death in 1800, was a member of its 
corporation. He was an able preacher, 
and, like all the Congregational ministers 
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of that period, was deeply interested in 
civil liberty, especially because of its bear- 
ing on refigious liberty. He was chaplain 
of a regiment of Connecticut troops, dur- 
ing a part of the “old French war.” One 
of his sermons, preached while he held 
that office, a farewell sermon to the sol- 
diers at Crown Point, was published, and 
is an ‘honorable evidence of his patriotic 
zeal and his Christian fidelity. He was 
wealthy for the times, and especially for 
a minister, and educated two of his sons at 
Yale College. Dr. Taylor received the 
name of his grandfather and father, Na- 
thaniel, and also the name of his uncle, 
William, who graduated at Yale College 
in 1785. His father was a farmer, follow- 
ing a part of the pursuits of his father, 
who, after a frequent custom of those days, 
united the cultivation of a farm with the 
care of a church and a parish. On this 
farm of his father and grandfather, Dr. 
Taylor acquired a love for agricultural 
pursuits, and for the exercise and pleas- 
ures of a garden, which he always retained, 
and also a fondness for domestic animals, 
especially the horse. In that noble crea- 
ture he had great delight; and few were 
better judges of his powers or more skill- 
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ful in using them. Riding was his favorite 
exercise, and was of great service to him, 
at various periods of his life, amid the 
arduous duties of his pastorate and profes- 
sorship. From the scenes of his early life 
on the farm were drawn, also, many of the 
illustrations with which he illumined his 
subjects and amused his students. There, 
too, he acquired and cultivated that ath- 
letic power and habit of body, which made 
him the superior in athletic sports and con- 
tests, and promoted him to that office in 
college, which is awarded to excellence 
in personal strength and courage; or 
rather, was so awarded, for now it is 
among the College customs that have been 
reformed out of existence. But strongest 
of all his early impressions were those 
made upon his mind and heart by his mo- 
ther, whose wise care and devoted tender- 
ness to him, her youngest son, caused a 
filial attachment, which seemed stronger 
as the years rolled on. The sermon that 
he preached to his people after returning 
from her funeral, was long remembered, 
and was described as one that would melt 
a heart of adamant. 

He was fitted for College in Bethlehem, 
a town of Litchfield County, in the vicin- 
ity of New Milford, then celebrated as the 
place in which Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy 
preached and reigned, and in the family 
school of Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, then pas- 
tor of the Church in Bethlehem, and 
afterwards President of Hamilton College. 
In this favorite family school, were at that 
time many youth, who afterwards served 
their country in the various professions, 
and who then formed friendships, which 
continued through life. Among them was 
Rev. Dr. Chester, of Albany. With these 
youth, Taylor, who was one of the young- 
est, was a general favorite. The writer 
has often heard his father, who was pre- 
pared for College by Dr. Backus, at that 
time, speak of his early promise, and 
especially of his boyish beauty and amia- 
bleness. Their teacher, Dr. Backus, who 
was a man of remarkable character, uniting 
fervent piety with great wit and humor, 
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great variety, depth and fluency of emo- 
tion, and great originality and force of 
intellect, was peculiarly fond of young 
Taylor, and afterwards watched, with 
special interest, his collegiate course and 
the beginning of his professional life. Dr. 
Taylor’s pupils have often heard him, in 
that familiar intercourse with them which 
was so pleasant to him, and both pleasant 
and instructive to them, give an account 
of his meeting with Dr. Backus soon after 
he began to preach. His old instructor 
pressed towards him, with tears of joy 
streaming down his face, exclaiming, 
“T’ve heard about you! I’ve heard about 
you!” 

Dr. Taylor entered Yale College in 
1800, when he was only fourteen years of 
age, being quite forward in his studies, 
and having been easily eminent in all the 
schools and classes of which he had been 
amember. But he was soon attacked by 
a disease of the eyes, which compelled 
him to leave College for a time. He 
returned, after a year or more, and joined 
the next class; but the same trouble of 
the eyes came upon him again with such 
severity, that he was obliged again to 
leave, and to relinquish study altogether. 
He made another trial, three or four years 
after, in 1805, and was then able to go on, 
though at a disadvantage, and graduated 
in 1807. His enthusiasm, however, had 
been quenched by being so often disabled ; 
and he returned to College, this third 
time, rather at the urgent desire of his 
parents, than from any expectation or in- 
tention to succeed asa scholar. He said 
himself, concerning this period, as quoted 
by Prof. Fisher, in his Memorial Dis- 
course in Yale College Chapel: “ Though 
I had previously felt an intense interest 
in study, I had, by that time, entirely lost 
it. Occasionally, however, my emulation 
was stirred ; but it was to little purpose, 
as I had abandoned the thought of either 
doing or being much in future life.” 
“ But this apathy,” Prof. Fisher adds, 
“ was foreign to his nature, and could not 
long continue. It was in consequence of 
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the encouragement which he received 
from Dr. Dwight that he was aroused and 
inspired with fresh zeal for intellectual 
exertion. In his Senior year, he read in 
the presence of the class, and before the 
President, an essay on ‘ The Foundation of 
Virtue.” His classmates who had pre- 
ceded him, had failed to apprehend the 
point of the theme; and the President 
had observed, as each of them finished, 
that they did not understand the question ; 
but after Taylor had read, the President 
remarked, with great emphasis: ‘ That is 
right !’—and added words of commenda- 
tion, which made his young heart beat 
quick. His despondency was over ; and to 
this event he attributed not only his re- 
vived enthusiasm, but also the direction 
which his studies afterwards took. The 
circumstance proves how much a few 
words of a teacher may effect, if spoken 
at the right moment.” 

He became interested in religion during 
his Junior, or third year in College. He 
was convicted of his sinfulness very deeply 
and most painfully,—so painfully that Dr. 
Dwight, his spiritual adviser, feared that 
his reason would be deranged. He soon 
became a decided servant of Christ, though 
his belief that he was, and his consequent 
hope in the forgiving mercy of God, were 
feeble. ‘That hope, as he has frequently 
said, was first kindled by the affecting 
manner in which President Dwight, in 
one of his prayers in the Chapel, quoted 
the Scriptural words, “ A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.” 

One incident during his early religious 
interest, which the writer has heard him 
relate, is worthy of permanent record for 
its instructive and monitory character. 
There was a classmate and particular 
friend of his, who at the same time, by 
the working of the Divine Spirit, was 
concerned for his eternal interests. The 
two friends communicated their feel- 
ings to each other. And one day, while 
walking together, they raised the :ques- 
tion whether they should call on Presi- 
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dent Dwight, who had invited all persons 
thoughtful upon religion to call and con- 
verse with him. At length, while still 
talking and doubting on that question, 
they came to Dr. Dwight’s gate. There 
they stopped and hesitated. Soon, Tay- 
lor said, ‘‘ Well, I shall goin.” “ Well,” 
rejoined his companion, “J think I will 
not, to-day.” ‘Taylor did goin. And the 
result of his conversation with that emi- 
nent Christian guide, was that he gave 
himself to Christ, in a covenant never to 
be broken, and became “a burning and 
a shining light” in his kingdom. His 
friend from that time thought less and 
less on the subject; and though he lived 
for many years afterwards, a respectable 
man, he died without giving any evidence 
of a saving interest in Christ. Such are 
the crises in the history of immortal souls ! 
Such are the turning points in eternal 
destiny! Thus it is that companions 
travel together till they come to where 
they see plainly the open path to Christ. 
They consider; they decide; the one 
taking the way to everlasting life, and the 
other pursuing the way to everlasting 
death! How important that in these 
crises of eternal destiny, men act aright ! 
that they then regard the divine warning 
and entreaty, “ Quench not the Spirit !” 
His hope of salvation, however, was at 
first feeble, and for many years was not 
strong, owing perhaps to the type of in- 
struction and experience which he had in 
his revered teacher, Dr. Dwight, who was 
never strongly confident of his good 
estate. Indeed, Dr. Taylor, through life, 
was not accustomed to express confident 
assurance of hope, though he had a degree 
of hope which gave him, for the most 
part, peace and joy. He had a very 
clear view and deep sense of his own 
unworthiness and imperfections, and a 
strong conviction and fear of the deceit- 
fulness of the human heart. And these, 
united with some error or undue severity 
of judgment with regard to his full and 
habitual compliance with the terms of 
grace, prevented his feeling of full as- 
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surance of hope. We say some error or 
undue severity of self-judgment, and 
would apply the phrase to Dr. Dwight 
also. For both these eminent Christians, 
we are confident, were entitled to full 
assurance; and for the benefit of others, 
should have given an example of it; and 
they would, if they had been accustomed 
to take an entirely fair and balanced view 
of their own spiritual state, as related to 
the terms of divine grace. An illustra- 
tion, indicative of Dr. Taylor's state of 
mind in this respect, was afforded by an 
interview with him afew months before 
his death, when he was quite feeble, of an 
intimate friend and classmate, an eminent 
Christian. Very naturally, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the end of life and their 
hopes as to the state beyond. Dr. Tay- 
lor expressed, as he often did, his deep 
sense of personal unworthiness, and spoke 
of his hope of acceptance as by no means 
strong, and then ended by saying: “ But 
one thing I do know, that I never could 
be contented to spend my eternity with 
wicked spirits, and with the enemies of 
God. And if I should be shut out of 
heaven, I would go to the door and say, 
‘Do, Do, DO let me come in.” 

During the year after his graduation, 
he was employed in the family of Hon. 
Stephen Van Renssellaer, of Albany, (the 
patroon, as he was called,) as private tutor 
of his son. Several months of this year 
he spent in Montreal, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the French lan- 
guage. He then, in 1808, became a stu- 
dent of theology with Dr. Dwight for four 
years, an unusually thorough and pro- 
tracted course for that period. He was 
favored by especial intimacy with this 
eminent Christian teacher, the friend of 
his youth, and his spiritual father; and for 
two years he was a member of his family, 
taking the office of his amanuensis, and 
writing down, at his dictation, most of the 
sermons which compose his Theological 
System. No other man ever made so 
strong and deep an impression on his 
mind and heart; and he cherished for 
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him, through life, a feeling of reverence 
and affection, such as he entertained for 
no other. In 1810, he was examined, 
“‘approbated, and recommended to the 
churches as a candidate for the Christian 
ministry.” One of his earliest sermons, 
preached in his native town, to an au- 
dience including many young persons 
who had been his associates in childhood, 
was a sermon characteristic of the spirit 
of his subsequent course as a preacher 
and teacher of theology, from the text, 
“Tf I say the truth, why do ye not be- 
lieve me ?”—a text which, as his students 
remember, he was accustomed often to 
repeat with peculiar emphasis, because 
declaring the fundamental character of 
truth, and the obligation of all minds to 
believe it, and to follow it wherever it 
leads. 

For more than a year, nearly two years, 
after he was “ approbated,” or “ licensed,” 
as the modern phrase is, as a candidate 
for the ministry, he continued his studies 
with Dr. Dwight, preaching occasionally, 
as opportunity offered. At that time, the 
First Church in New Haven, usually 
called the “Centre Church,” from its 
central position in the line of three 
churches in the public square, — the 
ancient church, whose history is coeval 
with that of the town and colony of New 
Haven,—was without a pastor. Rev. 
Moses Stuart, after a powerful and effec- 
tive ministry of four years, had been re- 
moved to a Professorship in the new 
Theological Seminary at Andover. Un- 
der his ministry, which both in style and 
doctrine was sharply contrasted with that 
of his predecessor, Dr. Dana, there had 
occurred a general religious refreshing 
and awakening; the only one of any ex- 
tent or power which had been expe- 
rienced in the town for half a century. 
“A revolution,” says Dr. Bacon, the 
present pastor, “ had been effected in the 
character of the Church, and in its re- 
ligious habits and sympathies, bringing it 
over to the side of what was then called 
‘New Divinity.” But the new order of 
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things had hardly been consolidated. 
There were elements in the Church 
which might easily have fermented into 
discord, and which required special gifts 
of power and wisdom in a pastor.” For 
two years they had heard candidates, 
without being sufficiently united upon 
any one to give him a call to the pastoral 
office. In these circumstances, Dr. Tay- 
lor preached to the congregation for a 
few Sabbaths, and so much to their accep- 
tance that he received a strong, but not 
unanimous invitation, to be their minister. 
But the young preacher thought of the 
difficulty of following such a minister as 
Moses Stuart ; he thought of the unsettled 
and critical state of opinion and feeling in 
the Church and congregation ; he thought 
of his long residence, and his many free 
and social intimacies in New Haven, and 
of the proverb that a prophet is not with- 
out honor except in his own country; he 
thought especially of himself and his own 
qualifications, with great diffidence ; and 
he shrunk from the responsibility, and 
declined the invitation. And it was only 
in deference to a second and more har- 
monious call, and especially to the urgent 
and almost imperative advice of Dr. 
Dwight, that he consented to accept the 
offered position. Indeed, he told Dr. 
Dwight that he “should be dismissed in 
less than a year.” But his sagacious and 
kind instructor, who was confident in his 
knowledge, both of the Church and of the 
man whom they had elected, replied, in 
his positive way, “I know what you are 
capable of, much better than you know 
yourself.” 

His ministry to that Church continued 
a little more than ten years; from April, 
1812, to December, 1822. It is well de- 
scribed by Dr. Bacon in the discourse 
preached over his bier, in the sanctuary 
of that Church, in a single paragraph, 
which we will quote. “His ministry here 
was even more honored than that of his 
predecessor. Whatever lack of unanimity 
there may have been in regard to his set- 
tlement, all traces of it were soon removed 
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by the unquestionable power and fidelity 
of his public ministrations and the suavity 
of his private intercourse with families and 
individuals. Those solid and massive dis- 
courses, full of linked and twisted logic, 
yet giving out at every point, sharp 
flashes of electric fire, were just what was 
needed to carry on the work which his 
predecessor had begun. In the third year 
of his ministry, he began to see a great 
result of his labors. That year, 1815, was 
marked in the history of this Church, and 


in the religious history of the city and the 


College, as a year of awakening and of the 
conversion of souls to Christ. Another, 
and more signal revival of God’s work, 
began in the year 1820, and continued till 
the close of the ensuing year. Some of 
those whose heads are now gray, remem- 
ber with the deepest sensibility, that Sab- 
bath, the last day of the year 1820, when 
more than seventy persons, old and young, 
and of every condition in life, filled these 
aisles, asethey came from their seats to 
take the vows of God upon them, and to 
enter into covenant with the Church. 
That was a day for which an earnest and 
willing pastor might well be willing to 
die. How many of that company, whom 
the pastor then counted with joy, as the 
seals of his ministry, and whom he then 
welcomed to the communion of the saints 
on earth, have now welcomed him to the 
fellowship of the glorified in heaven !” 
Dr. Taylor dearly loved to preach the 
gospel ; and he did not relinquish preach- 
ing when he left the pastoral office, and 
assumed the office of a Professor of Theol- 
ogy. He often preached to the students 
in College, especially in times of unusual 
religious interest; and he was always 
ready in his room to receive and 
direct inquirers in the way of life. And 
hundreds of young men, afterwards labor- 
ers in the Lord’s vineyard all over this 
land and the world, have blessed God for 
his successful guidance of their awakened 
souls. His preaching on the Sabbath was 
almost without interruption for a long 
course of years. To the congregation of 
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which he had been pastor he continued to 
preach, at the invitation of their commit- 
tee, till he began to think that he was pre- 
venting the settlement of any successor. 
When the Third Church in New Haven 
was formed, he preached for them the 
greater part of the time, till their first 
pastor was ordained—nearly four years. 
For nearly a year he preached statedly 
to the North Church in Hartford. For the 
Church, which is now the College Street 
Church, in New Haven, then the Free 
Church, he preached for a considerable 
time before the installation of Rev. Mr. 
Ludlow. The pulpit of the North Church 
in New Haven he supplied a large part of 
the time during the interval of four years 
and a half between the pastorates of Rev, 
Mr. Merwin and Rev. Mr. Sawyer. When 
the Chapel Street Church in New Haven 
was organized, he preached for that. And 
then, whenever there was any unusual 
interest in religion, till his physical vigor 
began to be impaired, he was. ready to 
help, and, on account of the great fitness 
and power of his preaching for such times, 
he was frequently called on to help, the 
pastors of the city. He was often em- 
ployed by the churches in neighboring 
towns, to supply their pulpits when they 
were destitute of a pastor. Very few are 
the churches in New Haven County which 
he has not served in this way, and in which 
there have not been seals of his ministry. 
And few have been the Sabbaths during 
his long professorship, until the few years 
of his advanced age preceding his death, 
in which he was not engaged in his favor- 
ite employment of preaching the gospel. 
Indeed, the knowledge of Dr. Taylor, as a 
preacher, among persons now living, was 
chiefly gained by hearing him after he en- 
tered upon the duties of his professorship. 

At this point, before considering that 
part of Dr. Taylor’s life in which he was 
specially employed asa Teacher of The- 
ology, we will refer to his characteristics 
in that part of his official work we have 
now passed in review—his characteristics 
as pastor and preacher. 
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Rarely has a pastor been so beloved by 
his people ; as was well attested by their 
treatment of him during the ten years of 
his ministry, and perhaps still more by the 
pertinacity and liberality of their affection 
for him, which their children, and even 
their children’s children imitated, during 
the thirty-six years after he left them. 
The reasons for this are plain. He was 
commended to their judgment and their 
hearts by his qualities, both as a minister 
and a man. They knew that he loved 
their souls, and sincerely desired their 
spiritual welfare. He endeavored to be- 
come acquainted with them individually, 
and with their state of feeling respecting 
religion. He assiduously sought opportu- 
nities to confer with them on their salva- 
tion. As an example of his measures for 
this purpose, he at one time induced the 
young lawyers in town to meet together, 
and allow him to speak to them on the 
subject of personal piety. This spirit, his 
people appreciated; and they admired 
the gifts and graces, the wisdom, love and 
power with which he commended “the 
truth as it is in Jesus” to their hearts. 
And all his intercourse with them favored 
his influence upon them. For with them, 
as with all men, he was affable, frank, 
courteous, affectionate, without any as- 
sumed dignity or artificial manner, free 
from all small and mean traits, liberal- 
minded, open-hearted, and generous. 

To his impressiveness and power as a 
preacher, his superior physical qualities 
contributed largely—a lofty and symmet- 
rical forehead, suggestive of profound and 
original thought, a beautiful, melting, and 
speaking eye, benignity and dignity in his 
whole countenance, and a strong, deep, 
varied and sonorous voice. The first time 
the writer heard him preach was when he 
delivered his famous Concio ad clerum, at 
the commencement in 1828, famous as the 
beginning of a great theological coutro- 
versy ; and, though I was a mere boy of 
fourteen years, incapable of appreciating 
the intel’ectual merits of his discourse, 
there were some things which I could ap- 
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preciate ; and the impression then made 
upon me that he had more of manly 
beauty than I had ever before seen, and 
was the prince of preachers, is vivid to 
this day. 

The intellectual qualities of his preach- 
ing were thorough and profound, yet lucid 
and scriptural, exposition and discussion 
of weighty themes—a marshalling of com- 
prehensive forces of luminous and en- 
kindled logic, to bear, with compacted 
and converging unity and climacteric 
power, on the one question in hand; a 
full and frank meeting of difficulties ; 
bold, defiant, and powerful grappling with 
objections ; fearless reference, in defence 
of scriptural doctrine and precept, to 
reason and common sense; close and 


pungent applications to conscience, and - 


earnest and tender appeals to the heart. 
He scorned to evade the difficulties of 
religion, and applied himself to their solu- 
tion and removal. He never conceded 
the ground of reason to the infidel or 
errorist, but ever maintained, with triumph- 


ant confidence, the rationality of Chris- 
tianity, and the irrationality of infidelity 
and irreligion. 

The language in which he clothed his 
thoughts was always elevated, yet terse 


and strong; and his imagination, though 
not exuberant, was vigorous; and some- 
times, when his mind was filled and fired 
with divine ideas, it was truly Miltonic. 
The truths which constituted the staple 
of his preaching, were the nature, beauty, 
and binding force of truth; the excellent 
and glorious character, and consequent 
authority of God; the nature, the right- 
eousness and glory of the divine law and 
government; God’s all comprehending 
and beneficent Providence; the guilty 
and lost condition of men, on account of 
their unreasonable, unnecessitated, and 
therefore inexcusable, sin ; the magnifying 
of the law, and the provision of salvation 
by the atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer, 
God manifest in the flesh; the necessity 
of the Holy Spirit’s influence for the 
conversion and sanctification of men, and 
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the motives, not to passivity, but to action, 
involved in that truth; the universality, 
freeness and sincerity of God’s offers of 
salvation, and his intense desire that they 
should be accepted; man’s full power 
and consequent obligation, as a rational 
and accountable being, to obey all God’s 
requirements, and of course to accept the 
offers of the gospel by repentance and 
faith ; God’s sovereignty and grace in the 
bestowment of his Spirit; the terrors of 
the Lord in his wrath and everlasting 
punishment; the glories and joys of holi- 
ness and heaven; and the infinite pity 
and persevering love of Jesus Christ. 

His preaching was specially designed 
and peculiarly fitted to convict men of 
sin, and lead them to Christ—to produce 
in them the beginning of a Christian life. 
This was the one point to which he made 
a large part of his preaching tend. A 
just criticism probably would say, that it 
was disproportionately devoted to this 
purpose—not enough to the edification, 
instruction and completion of the Chris- 
tian character. Yet there was a sufficient 
reason for this. His preaching, in this 
respect, was adapted to the exigencies of 
the times. His ministry was in the early 
part of the era of modern revivals of re- 
ligion, when the way of conversion to 
God, or repentance toward God and 
faith toward Christ, was confused and 
hedged up with difficulties and obstacles 
in the public mind, in the form of invet- 
erate theological and philosophical errors. 
He therefore turned all his mental powers 
upon the elucidation of this great subject, 
the reconciliation of man to God, through 
Christ, by repentance and faith. And 
he did elucidate it clearly and powerfully. 
Upon the doctrines, and on the mental 
states and processes, involved therein, he 
shed great light. The nature of turning 
from sin to God, by repentance and faith, 
its practicability and mode, he explained 
and demonstrated ; and the motives there- 
to he presented with great clearness and 
overwhelming power. In this special 
object of his ministry—the conversion of 
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men—he was eminently successful among 
his own people, and wherever he preached 
during his long dispensation of the word. 
In the time of the “ four days’ meetings,” 
and “ protracted meetings,” and indeed in 
revivals of religion at every period, his 
labors were widely sought. The impres- 
sive power and effectiveness of his ser- 
mons in the protracted meetings held in 
New Haven, during the great revivals in 
1831 and 1832, is vividly remembered to 
this day, and will be forever. No instru- 
mentality, at that period, was more blest 
with success than his. 

Such qualities of mind and heart and 
person, employed in the use of such truths, 
made Dr. Taylor one of the ablest preach- 
ers of his time. Indeed, for the effective 
presentation in a discourse of a solid body 
of pertinent, scriptural, and self-evincing 
truth,—for continued and powerful can- 
nonading, more and more powerful to the 
end, on the reason, the conscience, the 
heart and the will of those unreconciled 
to God, he had no equal in his day, among 
those whom the writer has had the privi- 
lege to hear. 


We come now to the chief part of Dr. 
Taylor’s official life, in extent, and we 
may add in importance,—that in which he 
was employed as a Teacher of Theology. 

In the year 1822, the corporation of 
Yale College, in compliance with the 
avowed and cherished purpose of the 
founders of that institution, that one of its 
chief offices should be to prepare young 
men for the sacred ministry, established a 
Department, or School of Theology. And 
Dr. Taylor, ten years after his ordination, 
at the age of thirty-six, was chosen to the 
Dwight Professorship of Didactic Theol- 
ogy. This professorship had been en- 
dowed, chiefly by the liberality of the 
late Mr. Timothy Dwight, of New Haven, 
the oldest son of President Dwight; and 
it was endowed by him that it might be 
filled by his admired friend, Dr. Taylor, 
who had already proved himself, both by 
his sermons, and by his published defences 
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of Christian truth and doctrine, especially 
on the pages of the monthly Christian 
Spectator, to be a master in sacred theol- 
ogy; and whose type of theological doc- 
trine and preaching was deemed by Mr. 
Dwight and many others, to be eminently 
fitted and needed to prepare ministers, 
suited to the times, in the work of awaken- 
ing and converting souls. Upon that em- 
ployment he entered with great enthusi- 
asm, and in it he took great delight. And 
in that employment he always won the 
admiration and affection of his students, 
and inspired them with enthusiasm and 
pleasure in their several pursuits, from the 
first class which hung on his lips in that 
little lecture-room over the College chapel, 
through thirty-six years, down to the last 
class, which, when he was too feeble to 
leave his house, gathered in his parlor, 
to hear one of their number read his lec- 
ture, and then listen to his exposition, 
never more earnest and inspiring. Dur- 
ing that period, nearly seven hundred 
young men received his insiructions, who 
have gone to all parts of our own country 
and of the great missionary field of the 
world. A chief part, therefore, of any 
just estimate of his character and useful- 
ness, must consist in a right view of his 
character and work, as a theologian and 
theological teacher. 

The manner and degree in which Dr. 
Taylor regarded truth, should be first 
mentioned, because it was a radical char- 
acteristic, affecting all his thinking, and 
all his teaching, whether by lecture or 
pen, by sermon or conversation. Truth, 
or the reality of things—this, in his view, 
is fundamental. Nothing is reliable which 
does not ultimately rest on this. On this 
alone, directly or indirectly, can any 
teacher, or doctrine, or system of instruc- 
tion, stand securely or respectably. Chris- 
tianity, and Theism itself, he adopted, be- 
cause they are evinced tobetrue. Every- 
thing entitled to human belief, or to be 
considered as known, is so entitled only 
because it stands before the mind as true. 
He admired and exulted in the adaptation 
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of the mind to truth. He regarded truth 
as the instrument employed, by divine 
wisdom and goodness, for the purpose, 
and perfectly fitted for the purpose, of 
enlightening, convincing and convicting 
the understanding, and of moving, con- 
verting and sanctifying the heart ; though 
he deeply felt, and always taught, that 
owing to human sinfulness, perversity and 
obstinacy, it never has this effect, unless 
attended by the Spirit of God. He there- 
fore loved the truth devotedly and enthu- 
siastically. He had entire and serene 
confidence in it. He believed not only 
that it can be relied on when known, but 
that it can be known, and that the human 
mind was made on purpose to know it, 
and appropriate it, and rest upon it, and 
use it for human welfare and for God, 
whom it reveals, and for his glory. He 
had a loyalty to it that was even chivalrous. 
He had enthusiastic courage to avow it 
and defend it, against whatever opposers 
or odds, in whatever quarter. He was 


always willing and eager to learn it and 


to follow it, wherever it would lead. He 
frequently quoted to his pupils the saying, 
of Dr. Bellamy, we believe: “ Do not be 
afraid of investigation and argument— 
there is no poker in the truth.” Yet he 
was not vacillating, and uncertain what 
to think or believe, but stood firmly and 
confidently in positive conclusions. He 
looked at things as they are, and at vary- 
ing degrees of evidence with remarkable 
fairness and justice; knowing where he 
ought to know, belicving where he ought 
to believe, and doubting where he ought 
to doubt. We have never known a man 
who more thoroughly believed and acted 
on the immortal maxim, Magna est veritas, 
et prevalebit.”. He had confidence in 
the power of ail truth, but especially of 
the truth set forth in God’s word. He 
believed in his inmost soul that it is real 
truth, and such truth as to be the power 
of God unto salvation. He never allowed 
any unfitness in Christianity for its avowed 
purpose of converting and sanctifying sin- 
ful souls; nor did he permit it to acknow- 
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ledge any weakness, or to go begging in 
any respect, before the tribunal of truth 
and reason ; but he always challenged for 
it the fullest investigation before that tri- 
bunal, confident of victory in proportion 
to the fullness of the investigation. 

This confidence in the truth and in the 
capability of men, under the divine 
guidance and assistance, to know it and 
defend it, to use it and be blessed by it, 
Dr. Taylor imparted to bis pupils. He 
taught them to be thorough and inde- 
pendent thinkers—to call no man master, 
and to go for the truth themselves to its 
sources, and especially “to the law and to 
the testimony.” He liked, indeed, to have 
his students agree with him. And if he 
did not always justly estimate the intel- 
lectual merits of those who differed from 
him, as it must be acknowledged that he 
sometimes did not, it was because he saw 
the truth so clearly, that he believed 
there must be some weakness or deficiency 
in minds which did not see and acknow- 
ledge it, when it was, as he thought it 
was, clearly put before them. The effect 
of his instruction, and especially of his 
example, was what he designed, to make 
his:students independent thinkers ; though 
there was sometimes a perversion of it, 
which he often endeavored to guard 
against, seen in some of his students, 
especially in their earlier ministrations, in 
the form of inordinate self-confidence and 
a too liberal disregard of seniors and supe- 
riors, and good authorities. His method 
of instruction was in accordance with his 
love of truth and his confidence in free 
investigation—a method of the utmost 
freedom and frankness. He never dodged 
difficulties, or evaded objections, or frown- 
ed upon the course, or questioned the 
intellectual or religious soundness, of those 
who proposed them, but earnestly invited 
their full and free presentation, and always 
met them kindly and fully. His mode 
was, after finishing his lecture of an hour, 
to invite questions, saying, “ Now I'll 
hear you.” And often, for an hour, and 
two hours, and in some instances even 
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three hours, has he been seen patiently 
and earnestly discussing the objections 
and difficulties of those who did not see 
their way clear to his conclusions, or clear 
in any other respect. 

The central and controlling feature of 
Dr. Taylor’s theological system, may be 
thus described. He so represented the 
divine and the human side of religion as 
to make them harmonize—as to render 
theology consistent with itself and with all 
known truth. While he freely admitted 
that in so profound and comprehensive a 
subject as theology, the science of God 
and his government, there are mysteries, 
or things above and beyond our under- 
standing, he abhorred and scouted the 
idea that there are in theology contradic- 
tions and absurdities—things which we 
see and know to be contradictory or 
absurd. Though he maintained firmly 
the doctrines, of human depravity or sin- 
fulness, and that by nature; of God’s 
foreknowledge and foreordination of all 
events; of his electing grace; of the sove- 
reignty of his Spirit; and of the perse- 
verance of his saints; he so presented them 
that they did not contradict the equally 
true and scriptural doctrines of human 
freedom and just accountability. That 
doctrine of human freedom or free agency, 
which he justly defined, not merely and 
only as liberty to do as we will, but also 
as liberty to will—power at all times to 
will either way—he illustrated and for- 
tified and defended, and carried through 
all parts of his system of morals and 
theology. The result was the removal of 
many difficulties in theological science, 
and greater freedom and power in mani- 
festing the truth to the understanding and 
to the consciences and hearts of men. 
This feature of his theological system was 
regarded at one time with alarm, very 
much through misunderstanding, and he 
was called Arminian and Semi-Arminian. 
But time has fully proved that his mode 
was altogether best for the refutation of 
Armninianism ; while it has done much to 
disarm some among the Arminians— 
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among the Methodists, for example—and 
to bring them to a substantial reception 
of many of the doctrines which they had 
rejected ; and thus it has helped on the 
harmony, which, as we hope, may at some 
time be complete, between the different 
parts of the one flock of Christ. 

Dr. Taylor began his course with lec- 
tures on the HumAN Minn, and devoted 
to this subject a larger part of his instruc- 
tion than did any other theological teacher 
of whom we have any knowledge. This 
he did, because he considered truth as the 
foundation of theology, as of every other 
science, and believed that, to use his own 
language, “to man, the only ultimate 
source of knowledge and ultimate empire 
of truth, is the knowing mind ;” because 
he knew that all religion, objectively con- 
sidered, all evidences of the existence, 
character and government of God, and of 
his revelation of doctrine and duty, must 
be ultimately tested by those ideas and 
convictions of truth, right, obligation and 
goodness, which are given by the human 
mind; and also because he saw that the 
greater part of the differences and contro- 
versies in theology are produced chiefly 
by differences and errors as to the philo- 
sophy of the mind, and can be removed 
only as they are removed by the truth on 
that subject. To this fundamental theme 
he applied his powers most earnestly ; 
and his teaching respecting it evinced 
masterly ability. Here, we think, was his 
forte, especially in his instructions respect- 
ing that department of the mind which is 
most concerned in whatever has moral 
quality, in right and wrong, sin and _holi- 
ness, viz., the will. His chief position on 
this great subject was that the mind has 
the power to prefer and elect, or to refuse 
any one of two or more objects of choice, 
i.e., objects offering good to its perception 
and sensibility—a power, able at the time 
of choosing any one of them, to have taken 
any other instead of that, and in the same 
circumstances; and this, whether it of- 
fered the greater, or the less, real or 
apparent good. In other words, whatever 
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choice the mind makes, whether between 
two or more objects, or between taking or 
refusing one object, the power by which 
that choice was made, is a power that 
could have made, at the same time, in the 
same circumstances, and under the same 
influences, the opposite choice. We are 
not endeavoring to give Dr. Taylor’s 
exact words, but are stating the position 
in our own language. There were vari- 
ous forms in which freedom of choice was, 
and is denied ; some placing the inability 
(for example, of the sinful soul to choose 
right, for instance, to choose God as its 
portion, and his will as law) in the intel- 
lect disabled in its perceptions, or in the 
sensibility disabled in its capacity of feel- 
ing, or in the will, unable to prefer and 
take by its elective love. But Dr. Taylor 
taught that the mind, however affected 
by sin in intellect, sensibility or will, is 
yet a free agent, capable, by intellect, to 
perceive and understand the objects and 
motives of choice, capable by sensibility 
to feel their influence, and capable by 
will to choose or refuse any one of them ; 
and that the power of will, by which it 
makes a given choice, is a power that 
could, in the time and circumstances, have 
chosen differently and oppositely. Of 
these various forms of disabled power of 
choice, at the time when Dr. Taylor 
began his theological instruction, some 
held one, and some another, and some all, 
but the more common form, especially in 
New England, was that taught in the cel- 
ebrated treatise of President Edwards, 
and called “moral inability”—an ina- 
bility consisting in the state of the will 
itself, the disposition—a form, that pro- 
fessed freedom, and distinguished between 
itself and natural inability, which it op- 
posed, a form that professed freedom but 
did not possess it. This was the form; 
“ You can if you will.” But when its advo- 
cates were asked, can I remove that “ if?” 
can I “ will” differently ? they either de- 
nied or were dumb. They said, for exam- 
ple, to the sinful man, under the call of God 
to repentance, that his inability to repent, 
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which, they asserted, was a moral inability, 
consisting in his wrong voluntary disposi- 
tion ; for which, because it was voluntary, 
(as they said) he was responsible and guil- 
ty. “The reason why you cannot repent,” 
they said, “is because you have not the 
disposition.” But to the question, can I 
get the disposition ? they either answered 
in the negative, or indulged in some such 
evasion as to ask, Who ever was excused 
from crime because disposed to commit it, 
or for a course of sin because disposed to 
continue it? Would not his guilt be con- 
sidered all the greater because of his 
wicked disposition ? thus taking advantage 
of the idea, founded in the common sense 
of men, but denied in their philosophy, of 
freedom of choice as a ground of responsi- 
bility. And this imposition, this sacred 
sham, was enacted in hundreds of pul- 
pits almost every Sabbath. That doctrine 
of free agency was an utter deceit, hold- 
ing freedom in a form of words, but de- 
nying it in reality. Their professed free 
will was fatally bound by its own state or 
disposition. It was in vain to say, for the 
purpose of imposing responsibility, you 
have all the natural faculties for a capacity 
of choice. For of what service are facul- 
ties which cannot be used, and which 
make up that kind of capacity of choice 
which is utterly incapable ? 

To all this Dr. Taylor opposed the 
statement of the true doctrine of free will 
—of the will as a power able to control 
its own states, not enslaved by them—a 
power adequate at all times and circum- 
stances to choose in either direction ; and 
when choosing in one direction, attended 
by the consciousness that it might have 
chosen in the other. To the declaration, 
“ you can if you will,” he replied, “ You 
can if you will, and you can if you wont.” 
He declared the sovereignty of the will 
over its own acts and states. He dis- 
tinguished between the power and its ex- 
ercise, and insisted that the power caused 
and controlled its own exercises and con- 
ditions, instead of being in bondage to 
them. This doctrine he maintained in an 
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extended discussion of the whole subject 
of liberty and necessity, with all necessary 
distinctions and discriminations, with man- 
ifold illustrations and conclusive proofs, 
and all with unequalled ability. His lec- 
tures on that subject have not yet been 
published ; but if they are ina state suita- 
ble for publication, we are confident that, 
when published, they will be considered 
by competent judges the most complete, 
able and satisfactory treatise on that most 
important subject, ever written. 

In his lectures on this subject, Dr. Tay- 
lor used to comment copiously on Presi- 
dent Edwards’s treatise on the Will. In 
the earlier and middle part of his life as 
Professor, he used to claim that Edwards 
taught the true doctrine of the will, but 
with many contradictions, inconsistencies 
and errors; and, as seven-eighths of his 
comments were directed to the exposure 
and refutation of these, his students often 
thought that the treatise contains more 
error than truth. And some of them were 
early convinced that the whole doctrine 
of the book is erroneous; that it is a 
thorough and consistent system of natural 
necessity, or fatalism. ‘They saw that, 
according to Edwards’s theory, the will 
has no other freedom than the water- 
wheel has when the water pours upon it. 
If the water is turned on one side, it goes, 
and must go, that way; if on the other 
side, then the other way ; and if on both 
sides, then one way or the other, accord- 
ing to the greater weight of water. What 
the water is to the wheel, that, in Ed- 
wards’s book, motives are to the will. 
According to his teaching, the will is, and 
must be, according to the most constrain- 
ing motive, the greatest apparent good. 
It has no power to choose otherwise. It 
is completely under the bondage of mo- 
tives, and cannot choose against the greater 
weight of them. Indeed, his very defini- 
tion of liberty is not at all liberty of will, 
but only of doing as we will; and he pro- 
tests, over and over, that no higher idea 
of liberty is conceivable. Strange that 
he could not even conceive of the liberty 
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of willing in either direction, as well 
as of merely doing according to the de- 
cisions of will! Strange that he could 
not even conceive of a will sovereign over 
its own acts and states! In the latter 
part of Dr. Taylor’s life, as we under- 
stand, he changed his judgment respect- 
ing Edwards, and conceded that he does 
not anywhere teach the true idea of liber- 
ty of will. 

Dr. Taylor attached great importance 
to the truths of natural religion, and made 
liberal use of them to vindicate and cor- 
roborate the system of revealed religion. 
He had no sympathy with those who sup- 
pose that they can exalt the wisdom and 
goodness of God in the gift of his Word, 
by denying that he has revealed anything 
respecting himself—his character, law and 
government, and respecting the path of 
human duty and welfare—in nature—in 
the material and animal creation, in his 
providence, and especially in the mind 
of man. One who should say, as we once 
heard a Doctor of Divinity, an author of 
books, a preacher of earnest eloquence, 
and of considerable reputation in cer- 
tain quarters as a theologian, say in a 
sermon, the object of which was to exalt 
the Bible, that without the Bible men can 
know very little of religious truth; that 
they can not learn from the light of na- 
ture whether there is one God, or whether 
there are forty,—such a man, Dr. Taylor 
regarded as a most weak and infatuated 





1 The embarrassment of those who hold to real 
freedom of the will, and also believe that Edwards 
teaches it, was once pleasantly illustrated by Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. Soon after Prof. Tappan published 
his book, reviewing Edwards on the Will, and en- 
deavoring to prove him a fatalist, about 1840, we be- 
lieve, Dr. Beecher came from the West, very zealous 
to vindicate Edwards, and delivered an address, at 
the commencements of several New England Colleges, 
for that purpose. At that time, in a conversation 
with him on that subject, the writer said, ‘‘ Doctor, 
suppose you should put Edwards on the Will into 
the hands of ten young men, and let them read it, 
without any one to bias their interpretation,—how 
many of them would understand him to teach the 
doctrine of natural necessity or fatalism?’? ‘ Nine 
out of ten,” said he. ‘ Well,’ was the reply, “ what 
is a book good for, as a teacher, which leads nine out 
of ten into error, and such an error as fatalism ?” 
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defender of Christianity. His view of 
this subject led him to devote an unusual 
amount of time in his course of intruction, 
to the truths of natural theology, and of 
ethics and moral law and government, as 
they are declared in the constitution and 
ordinances of nature, and especially in 
the reason, the conscience, the whole 
mind of man. And this was one of the 
most useful parts of his course. Moral 
Government, particularly, he had reduced 
to a science; and its great principles he 
illustrated most effectively and usefully, 
in their bearings on the defence and sup- 
port of Christianity. He had a very high 
estimate of Butler’s Analogy, and was 
very familiar with its principles and argu- 
ments. But he went far beyond Butler 
in the extent, comprehensiveness, and 
completeness with which he treated the 
subject. 

Dr. Taylor’s earnest interest in the sub- 
ject of free-will was, in a large measure, 
because he saw that the truth on that 


subject was necessary for his great pur- 
pose in teaching: which was to make his 
students able so to preach as to lead men 
to repentance, faith and salvation. His 
theological instructions were, to an unu- 
sual extent, clustered about the doctrine of 
regeneration—its nature, necessity, mode 


and means. When he entered on his 
professorship, he came from preaching in 
revivals of religion, in which a large part 
of his work had been to remove obstacles 
of a doctrinal and speculative kind from 
the path of repentance—obstacles far 
more prevalent then than now. On the 
one hand, was the plea of inability to 
repent and come to Christ, thoroughly 
believed, and deeply inwrought into the 
public mind by the doctrinal preaching of 
many generations—with some a natural 
inability or want of natural power, with 
others a misnamed moral inability, which 
differed from the other chiefly in name, 
an inability to use aright the natural pow- 
ers of the will; in either case a total 
incompetency to accept the offers of the 
gospel; under the influence of a belief in 
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which men felt that they had nothing to 
do but to wait for God to make them 
Christians, or, as the phrase of the day 
was, “to wait God’s time.” Then there 
was the objection that God had wholly 
decided the case for each one by an irre- 
sistible decree, irresistibly executed, of 
election or reprobation; and the only 
reasonable course was to wait for its exe- 
cution, in the use of such means of grace 
as reading the Bible, prayer and atten- 
dance on the sanctuary. Men have a 
very inadequate estimate in these days of 
the prevalence and strength of these ob- 
stacles as long ago as the earlier part of 
this century. The writer has often heard 
his father say, that in childhood he was 
educated by preaching, and other forms 
of religious instruction, into the full con- 
viction that he could do nothing effect- 
ually to become a Christian, and earnestly 
desiring to become a Christian, and hav- 
ing received the impression that in the 
millenium all could become Christians 
who desired so to do, he used anxiously to 
reckon whether the millenium would 
come in his life-time; and from the best 
calculations he could make, he came to 
the conclusion, that if he should live to 
the age of seventy years, he would witness 
the beginning of the millenium, when he 
could accept the offers of the gospel and 
be saved! On the other hand, was the 
doctrine that it was sinful to use the 
means of grace, and that all the acts of 
the unregenerate man are sinful—that all 
his trying to repent, by prayer and other- 
wise, is only an abomination to God. 
These objections and obstacles Dr. Taylor 
had cleared away in his own ministry ; 
and he felt the importance of enabling his 
students to clear them away, and to teach 
and prove that the path is open, and there 
is full power, to come at once to Christ by 
repentance and faith; that what God 
commands man to do, man can do; and 
that the Holy Spirit is graciously be- 
stowed, not to give him power to do it, for 
that he has as a rational and accountable 
being, but to overcome his unwillingness 
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and disinclination to do it—an unwilling- 
ness and disinclination not beyond the 
man’s own power, but which he can 
change. And this cherished purpose Dr. 
Taylor accomplished. His students did 
learn how to show the open and practica- 
ble way to come to Christ, and to press 
men to immediate repentance; and they 
were very successful, especially his earlier 
students, in converting souls to God. No 
doubt his influence, by his preaching, his 
publications, and through those whom he 
taught, has been, in large part, the cause 
of the changed condition of the public 
mind respecting the practicability of com- 
ing at once to Christ by repentance and 
faith. 

Dr. Taylor excelled greatly in the ana- 
lytic way of teaching. Here, the advan- 
tage of his comprehensive and accurate 
acquaintance with the human mind was 
plainly seen. He had a profound, wide 
and discriminating knowledge of mental 
states and operations, particularly with 
reference to morals and religion. Hence 
he was able accurately to analyze the acts 
and conditions of the mind in reference to 
religion—to take a mental act or state to 
pieces, so to speak, and show its parts and 
processes and whole nature, and how to 
do it, or to undo it. For example, re- 
pentance or conversion to God,—he would 
show what it is, and would so unfold its 
constituent parts and processes that an 
inquirer would know what was to be done 
by him in becoming a Christian, and how 
to doit. He did not stop with the direc- 
tion, “ Repent and believe,’—which was to 
most persons a blind direction—but he 
would show them what it is to repent and 
believe, and the way to do it ; how to take 
the first step and the second step, till, by 
God’s help, it was done. How well the 
writer remembers the time when he went 
to him with the question, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” I had talked with oth- 
ers. They had moved my feelings, and 
increased my conviction and earnestness ; 
and thus were of service. But they did 


not tell me what to do, so that I could- 
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understand it, and the way of it. They 
had told me to repent and believe. But 
they might as well have told me to go to 
some unknown place by some unknown 
way; for I did not know what it was to 
repent and believe, or how to doit. He 
saw, in a moment, my difficulty. With 
his beautiful eye beaming benignantly 
upon me, in his kind, calm and earnest 
way, he told me just what it is to become 
a Christian. He showed me the way to 
Christ by repentance and faith, step by 
step, so that it was plain; and I felt that I 
could go right to my room and fall on my 
knees, and, by God’s help, do it. We 
have never seen the man who had any- 
thing like his skill in dealing with in- 
quirers for the way of life. And it con- 
sisted chiefly in his knowledge of the 
states and operations of the mind, and in 
his analytic mode of presenting it. By 
his preaching and writing, and especially 
through the preachers and scholars whom 
he has instructed, he has, with others like 
him, been instrumental in making the 
way to Christ and salvation far more 
plain and practicable than it used to be. 
It has not been made more easy, in the 
sense of diminishing, in the least, convic- 
tion of sin, or of the strength and stub- 
bornness of the human heart in its wicked- 
ness and aversion to God ; but more easy 
in the sense of being more plain—in other 
words, by answering more fully and par- 
ticularly and practically the great inquiry, 
“ What must I do to be saved ?” 

There is one feature of Dr. Taylor’s 
system of theology which is peculiar, and, 
in our judgment, peculiarly important—a 
very valuable step of progress in theologi- 
cal science—his solution of the difficult 
problem of the existence of sin under the 
divine government, and his mode of vindi- 
cating the divine character in respect to 
its existence. The view of this problem 
which regards it as incapable of any solu- 
tion—that commended by Prof. Hodge, of 
Princeton, in his controversy with Prof. 
Park, of Andover—the view which abdi- 
cates all attempts to defend the divine 
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administration in this matter, and puts the 
whole subject into the category of “ pro- 
found and awful mystery ;” declaring that 
it does “ not admit of philosophical expla- 
nation,” and that “ God’s dealings with 
our race cannot be all explained on the 
common sense principles of moral govern- 
ment ;”—that view, Dr. Taylor, in common 
with other New England theologians, and 
indeed with the abler theologians of all 
ages and lands, could not accept. They 
were unwilling thus either to stand dumb 
before the arguments of infidelity and 
atheism against the divine government, 
and even the divine existence, or to hide 
from them under the cloud of mystery. 
They believed in “ vindicating the ways 
of God to men.” The most common solu- 
tion of this difficult question among the 
New England theologians, and all theo- 
logians who had attempted its solution, 
was that God chose and ordained the 
existence of sin, when he might have pre- 
vented it, in a moral universe, because it 
is the necessary means of the greatest 
good ; because he could secure more good 
with sin than he could without it. This 
solution Dr. Taylor rejected with all his 
heart, as dishonorable to God’s truth and 
sincerity in the prohibition of sin, as con- 
trary to his revealed law, and to all rea- 
sonable views, of government, of the nature 
and tendencies of sin, and of holiness, and 
of known facts. He insisted that God, so 
far from regarding sin as that without 
which the highest good could not be done, 
regards it as good for nothing, anywhere ; 
as evil, and only evil, everywhere, in all 
its tendencies and relations; and there- 
fore he does not wish it, ever, or any- 
where; but hates it, and forbids it, every- 
where, and laments it wherever it occurs. 
He demonstrated that such a view sancti- 
fies sin, making it “ an evil,” as one of his 
opponents admitted, “ only to our limited 
faculties;” and not even that, for we, 
with our limited faculties, can see that 
that which is the means of good, and the 
necessary means of the greatest good, and 
better wherever it occurs, as a means of 
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good, than holiness would be, in its place, 
is a good thing ; nay, the very best thing 
in its place, i. e. wherever it occurs. His 
solution of the difficulty is, that sin comes 
in as an unavoidable result, so far as 
divine prevention is concerned, of such 
materials as God uses, and must use, in a 
moral universe—to wit, free agents; that 
notwithstanding all that he can do, short 
of breaking down the freedom he has 
given, and thus contradicting himself, and 
degrading his system below the dignity 
and excellence of a moral system, sin will 
come in somewhere in the moral realms— 
some of his moral creatures, in the exer- 
cise of their freedom, will sin. This view 
gave him, asit gives all preachers of God’s 
word who adopt it, freedom and consis- 
tency in representing sin as, everywhere 
and in all its relations, the abominable 
thing which God hates, and never desires, 
or is willing to have ; a freedom and con- 
sistency which they surely cannot exer- 
cise who adopt the solution which he 
rejected. 

We have no space to follow out the 
extended and elaborate course of argu- 
ment, by which Dr. Taylor demonstrated 
the truth of this position, and defended 
it triumphantly against objections. One 
very obvious objection was, that it limited 
the divine omnipotence. To this he re- 
plied that it was no more a limitation of 
God’s omnipotence to say that he could 
not have a universe of free moral agents 
without having some of them exercise 
their freedom by sinning, than to say, as 
his opponents virtually did, that God 
could not secure the greatest good without 
having sin as the means of securing it. 
Moreover, he insisted that the objection 
ignores the essential nature of the case; 
mere power, even omnipotence, having no 
proper relation to the securing of moral 
action, and the control of beings endowed 
with reason, conscience and free choice ; 
and only resistible influences being appli- 
cable to those, who, from their very nature, 
must always be able and free to choose 
either way. 
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The objection was made that his theory 
limits the universality of God’s decrees, 
or purposes, inasmuch as it does not ad- 
mit that God decrees sin. The truth of 
this objection he strenuously denied, and 
taught that God “ foreordains whatsoever 
comes to pass,” sin not excepted; but 
decrees sin as necessarily incidental, so 
far as divine prevention is concerned, to 
a system of free moral agents,—never pre- 
ferring sin to holiness in its stead, but 
preferring a moral system, though having 
sin in it, to the non-existence of a moral 
system. He admitted and taught that sin 
is among the all things which are accord- 
ing to the counsel of God’s will, yet only 
in an indirect and remote sense. He 
insisted that there is a plainer and more 
direct sense in which all sin is contrary to 
God’s will. For it is contrary to his law, 
which is his will, expressly, formally, and 
authoritatively declared. Moreover, he 
not only forbids it, but hates it—threatens 
those who commit it with his punishment, 
beseeches them not to commit it, and be- 
wails it when it occurs. The consistency 
between these two positions he often illus- 
trated in various ways. The following is 
given, not as his, so far as we remember, 
but as justified by his. A father sends 
his son to receive training for mercantile 
life in a store in the city, or for profes- 
sional life in a College. He knows that 
he will encounter temptations, and will 
probably, in some instances, commit seri- 
ous faults. Yet he decides to send him, 
as the best thing, on the whole, to be 
done; but he seriously commands and 
tenderly exhorts him to conduct with uni- 
form uprightness, and to avoid all offences, 
especially the offences to which, as he fore- 
knows, his circumstances will tempt him. 
He sends him; and the son, while for the 
most part he does well, in some instances 
does yield to temptation. Suppose, to 
make the illustration complete, that the 
father foresaw the future, as God does, 
and foreknew that the son would commit 
just those offences. By ordaining that his 
son should go into those circumstances, he 
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ordained the existence of those offences, 
though they were not desired by him, but 
were very grievous tohim. Though they 
were contrary to his will, as expressed in 
his earnest command, yet they were, in a 
sense, according to his will; for he willed 
that course of life for his son, which ren- 
dered them not necessary, but certain. 
They were included, as he foreknew, in 
that course of life which he adopted for 
his son, as, on the whole, best. So with 
God, as it respects the sins of men. He 
forbids these sins. He hatesthem. They 
are grievous to him. They are contrary 
to his authoritative will, expressly de- 
clared in his law. They are contrary 
even to his entreaty. Yet, as an omni- 
scient being, he foreknew, before the crea- 
tion of men, all the events of their lives, 
their sins included. He foresaw that, if 
he created and upheld such beings, and 
endowed them with free will, they would 
in those instances sin, notwithstanding all 
the influences, which, as a moral gov- 
ernor, he could, on the whole, wisely use ; 
i. e., wisely for the prevention of sin and 
the securing of holiness. In deciding, 
therefore, to create and uphold them, he 
virtually ordained the existence of the 
foreseen events of their lives, including 
their sins. In other words, those sins are, 
in one sense, according to his will; yet, in 
another—a plainer and directer sense— 
they are contrary to his will. 

Dr. Taylor had been so often attacked, 
and had been made so extensively the 
object of theological odium, on this topic, 
that he was very sensitive to objections to 
his position on this point, which had any 
plausibility. And he used to deprecate 
that any who agreed with him, and 
especially his students, should say that 
God does not ordain and decree sin. But 
we confess to at least a doubt, whether it 
is wise and right, in sermons, or any form 
of popular address, to say that God de- 
crees sin; because the sense in which it is 
true is so remote, and the sense in which 
it will almost inevitably be understood, is 
so horribly false and dishonorable to God. 
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Men do not usually, or easily, get the 
idea that one does not want, and hates, 
and does all tiat he can, on the whole, to 
prevent that which he ordains and de- 
crees. We think it at least a question 
whether it is not better, in all popular 
speech, to say with good and acute Rich- 
ard Baxter, (and he surely is orthodox 
company, or if he is not, no matter—if we, 
when in company with him, are in com- 
pany with the truth,) that God does not 
decree sin. He says, “God decreeth no 
man’s sin; neither Adam’s nor any other’s. 
He may decree the effect, which sinners 
accomplish, (as the death of Christ,) and 
he may overrule men in their sin, and 
bring good out of it, &c. But sin is not a 
thing which he can will or cause, and so 
not decree, which signifieth a volition.” 
[See “ God’s goodness vindicated ; for the 
help of such (especially in melancholy,) 
as are tempted to deny it, and think him 
cruel, because of the present and future 
misery of mankind; with respect to the 
doctrine of reprobation and damnation.” 
Vol. ii., p. 974, English edition. ] 

We regard this position of Dr. Taylor 
that sin is necessarily incidental, as it 
respects divine prevention, to a moral 
system, as fully established by his argu- 
ments, and those of other able men, who, 
either taught by him, or from a spontane- 
ous movement, have maintained the same 
position. We expect to hear very little 
more of the theory that God introduces 
sin, or willingly allows it to be introduced, 
as the necessary means of the greatest 
good. Dr. Bushnell, in his work on Na- 
ture and the Supernatural, maintains 
that a free agent is a “ power,” not “a 
thing ;” and, as such, is capable of resist- 
ing all moral influences; that omnipo- 
tence has no relation to the prevention of 
sin; and that sin, in a system of “ powers,” 
is impreventible. Archbishop Whately 
quotes with approbation, in reference to 
this topic, from Woodward’s Essays, such 
sentences as these. “The death of the 
cross supersedes the necessity of every 
other proof that there is no such thing as 
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unlimited and absolute omnipotence.” “I 
know that many may, at first sight, be 
startled by the assertion, that the power 
of God can, in any sense, be limited. In 
this, as in various instances, they will ob- 
ject to the same truth as a distinct propo- 
sition, which they will freely assume and 
take for granted in all their reasonings, 
These very persons will speak of Provi- 
dence as devising means, and moving by 
gradual advances to the accomplishment 
of an end. If asked, ‘why not decree 
the end, without the means?’ they will 
answer, ‘ because it could not be attained, 
at least, so well, without them.’ If, then, 
the term could not be at all admitted (and 
how freely is this term applied to God in 
Scripture !) no such thing as unrestricted 
omnipotence exists.” Dr. John Young, 
of Edinburgh, the very able author of 
“ Christ in History,” maintains this position 
with great positiveness and power, in his 
volume entitled “Evil not from God.” 
He says: “On the grounds that have 
been elsewhere set forth, we maintain 
that a voluntary, a responsible being can- 
not be compelled or made unconsciously 
passive in willing Man is able, in 
the sense which has been explained, to 
resist his Maker. Independently of rea- 
soning altogether, the facts of the moral 
universe bear out this position. Man 
does, in fact, resist, violate, trample upon, 
the will of his Maker; the robber, the 
murderer, the liar, may be taken as noto- 
rious instances.” .. . “‘ Wherever, when- 
ever, moral evil arose, even in the min- 
utest conceivable form, the Supreme 
must have been infinitely opposed to it ; 
Reason, Conscience, Inclination, Will in 
Him, The entire Divine nature must have 
been infinitely opposed to it.” After quo- 
ting a passage from Pres. Edwards, he 
adds: “It amounts to this: the Most 
High, in effect, wills crime to be perpe- 
trated; This is his pleasure; for the 
sake of a great good he chooses that there 
shall be such a thing. The words are 
tremendously dishonoring to the Ever 
Blessed Being, are blasphemously false. 
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Instead of ‘ not venturing to say, that it is 
impossible that the existence of moral evil 
should be the best for the universe on the 
whole’ we deem it impious to venture to 
say anything else.” .... “There is 
something unutterably revolting, in the 
only other possible supposition on this 
subject, which we scarcely dare to clothe 
in words. At the moment when crime 
was introduced into the universe, the 
Great Being might have prevented it, 
and he purposely did not prevent it. If 
the suggestions which we have hazarded 
seem, to any, to involve, though they 
really do not, a limitation of Divine 
power, here, at least, there is palpably 
involved, not a limitation, but a direct 
impeachment of the Divine Goodness, 
and of the entire Moral character of the 
Infinite One.” .... “The entrance of 
crime, in other words, the abuse of moral 
power, in other words, the rebellion of the 
created will, must have been impreventi- 
ble, else it had been prevented. All that 
was possible to be done, must have been 
done ; but to prevent the abuse of moral 
power, that is, to necessitate the created 
will, was an impossibility.” .... “The 
abuse of moral power by creatures in the 
sight of the Creator, was evil, only evil, 
and the fountain of inconceivable and 
endless evil, which, had it been preventi- 
ble, must have been prevented; He did 
not wink at it as an indirect, ultimate 
good, far less take advantage of it in or- 
der to carry forward his own purposes ; 
He only hated it, in every view on every 
ground, he could only and infinitely hate 
at.” 

We take great satisfaction in the full 
confidence that the theory that God 
chooses either to introduce sin, or to 
allow it, when he might have prevented 
it, as the necessary means of the greatest 
good, or as the means of good at all; and 
also the theory that this whole subject, 
which involves some of the most formidable 
objections to Christianity and the entire 
system of revealed religion, is one of inex- 
plicable mystery, and that with regard to 
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it, God cannot be defended by human 
reason, and is above morality—that these 
both will soon be, with the enlightened 
Christian world, among the things that 
were, but are not. And for this result 
mankind will be under large obligations to 
Dr. Taylor. 

It ought, however, in this connection, to 
be said that this honor is shared with him 
by his colleague, Dr. Eleazer T. Fitch, 
Livingston Professor of Divinity in Yale 
College, who fully accorded with him, and 
ably aided him, in maintaining his posi- 
tion on this subject. His article on “ The 
Divine Permission of Sin,” in the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator, for December, 
1832, is one of the most complete and 
brilliant examples of argumentation in the 
whole history of religious controversy. 

We will now refer, briefly, to the self- 
love theory, or desire of happiness theory, 
as it has been called, held by Dr. ‘Taylor, 
viz: that all motives, that come to the 
mind, find their ultimate ground of appeal 
in the desire of personal happiness; and 
that the idea of right, in its last analysis, 
is resolved into a tendency to the highest 
happiness. This we do, not for the pur- 
pose of defending this theory, for we do 
not accord with it, but to say that this was 
no peculiar doctrine of Dr. Taylor, but 
one which he held in common with Dwight 
and Edwards, and the greater part of his 
theological predecessors ; and also to cor- 
rect some misunderstandings and erro- 
neous representations of his opinions, which 
do him great injustice. Both he and his 
eminent teacher, Dr. Dwight, stated this 
theory with unusual prominence, by a 
natural reaction against the doctrine of 
Hopkins and Emmons, which had made 
much controversy in New England, viz., 
that men ought to be disinterested, even 
to the extent of ignoring their own happi- 
ness, in the divine service, and to be even 
willing to be damned for the glory of God 
—a doctrine, the cordial belief of which, 
and accordance with it, was sometimes 
made a test of personal piety. Dr. Dwight 
says, in his Theology, “ There are two 
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kinds of original good—enjoyment, and 
deliverance from suffering; or, as the 
case may be, from the danger of suffering. 
These two are the only possible objects of 
desire to percipient beings, and to intel- 
ligent beings as truly as to any others. 
When virtue itself is desired, it is desired 
only for the enjoyment which it furnishes. 
.... A moral government ,is entirely 
founded on motives. All motives are in- 
cluded in the two kinds of good mentioned 
above. In every moral government these 
motives are presented to the subjects of it 
by the law on which it is founded, in the 
forms of reward and punishment, both 
necessarily future, to obedience and diso- 
bedience.” The fundamental position of 


Edwards, in his greatest work, the treatise 
on the Will, is identical with the self-love 
theory—“ The will is as the greatest ap- 
parent good,” i. e., good to the person 
willing, and good in the form of his enjoy- 
ment or happiness ; for this, his equivalent 
phraseology abundantly evinces in such 


declarations as these—‘ The will always 
decides according to what, in the present 
view of the mind, taken in the whole of 
it, is most agreeable.” The choice of the 
mind never departs from that which, at the 
time, appears most agreeable and pleasing, 
all things considered.” “ The soul always 
wills or chooses that which, in the present 
view of the mind, considered in the whole 
of that view, and all that belongs to it, 
appears most agrecable.” This theory, 
then, was no new or peculiar theory of 
Dr. Taylor, as has been sometimes alleged. 
He simply stood, perhaps with more of 
definiteness and boldness, on the common 
ground of his predecessors. 

It has been imputed to Dr. Taylor, by his 
opponents, that his scheme was peculiarly 
selfish ; and that, according to it, “ we do 
not love God for his own sake, but for our 
sake ; not for what he is in himself, but 
for what he does in our behalf.” This is 
a very incorrect representation of Dr. 
Taylor’s position, and does him great in- 
justice. No man ever dwelt more freely 
and sublimely on the grand objective 
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truths respecting God, as motives to his 
service, setting him before his hearers in 
his glorious attributes, as infinitely worthy, 
in and of himself, of their love, confidence, 
and obedience. No man ever held more 
firmly, and taught more decidedly, that 
the essence of all sin is selfishness. Nor 
did the sentence, chiefly relied on by his 
opponents to prove their allegation, prove 
it at all, viz: “ Of all specific voluntary 
action, the happiness of the agent is in 
some form the ultimate end.” For he fre- 
quently declared that by this (we admit 
not very felicitous) phraseology, he meant 
simply the great principle of Edwards, 
that “the will is as the greatest apparent 
good.” He meant that, in an analytic 
account of mental choice and of all vol- 
untary action, the ultimate end or fact, 
the last thing—not without, but within the 
mind—to which we come, is the mind’s 
capacity of being pleased ; its instinctive, 
involuntary, constitutional desire of hap- 
piness; to this, ultimately, all motives 
appeal. 

But while we insist that the odium cast 
on Dr. Taylor, as though he had advanced 
a new and peculiar theory on this subject, 
was unjust, and that his view was incor- 
rectly and injuriously represented; we 
think his theory an inadequate and incor- 
rect account of this important topic. We 
believe that many of his students, as they 
have gone on in the experience of prac- 
tical and ministerial life, have not been 
satisfied with its working, and have either 
rejected or doubted it. We expect that 
in future improvement in philosophy and 
theology, (for such improvement is not 
ended,) there will be a general acknow- 
ledement that the idea of right cannot be 
wholly resolved into the idea of expe- 
diency or utility; and that the sense of 
right and of duty is as real and as ultimate 
a ground of appeal or motive in the mind 
as the desire of happiness. May not the 
truth on this point be at least approximated 
by the following statement? There are 
in the mind two departments of the sen- 
sibility, to which motives make a direct 
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appeal; one the sense of welfare, or the 
desire of happiness; the other, the sense 
of what is right, just and due. And is 
not the one as truly ultimate as the other ; 
neither being capable of being analyzed 
into the other? Do not human conscious- 
ness, and the conduct of men, when en- 
deavoring to convince and persuade one 
another—and especially do not the sacred 
Scriptures, recognize these two ultimate 
departments of motivity? And, more- 
over, do we not regard one department, 
that of the sense of the right and the due, 
as higher and nobler than the other? Do 
we not, especially in our better and purer 
moral and religious moods, prefer to be 
influenced by motives addressed to that, 
rather than to our desire of personal hap- 
piness? And do we not find that the 
theory that all motives may be resolved 
into appeals to the desire of personal hap- 
piness, is one which is capable of being, to 
say nothing more, perverted to the pur- 
poses of selfishness, and into conformity 
with the principle that the end sanctifies 
the means ? 

We have frequently alluded to the op- 
position and odium which Dr. Taylor had 
to encounter. We believe there have 
been few instances in which a man of 
substantial orthodoxy, and of such amia- 
ble character and winning manners, has 
been assailed so widely, severely and un- 
justly. We are inclined to accept that 
fact, we have a right to accept it, his char- 
acter and opinions being what they were, 
as a measure of his progress beyond his 
predecessors and cotemporaries. But it 
not only gave him great discomfort and 
pain; it led him into the greatest mistake, 
in our judgment, of his life, viz.: into 
spending no smai! part of his precious 
time in proving himself orthodox, accord- 
ing to human standards. He was thus 
under strong temptations to make out a 
case of full accordance with standard the- 
ologians, more plausible than sound. He 
did not altogether accord with his prede- 
cessors, for he made improvements and 
advances on them all; as he was, in our 
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judgment, the ablest of them all, certainly 
of all in the New England history. 
Whether one is orthodox according to 
the Bible, God’s standard, the standard of 
infallible truth, is a worthy question ; 
whether one is orthodox according to the 
imperfect and varying human standards, 
is a very inferior, if not wholly worthless 
question. yThe time thus spent by Dr. 
Taylor, though he was successful in prov- 
ing his substantial soundness according to 
the standard theologians of New England, 
would have been far better employed in 
completing, elaborating, elucidating and 
fortifying his own views of truth, letting 
his reputation for orthodoxy take care 
of itself, or rather leaving God to take 
care of it, whom he was endeavoring to 
glorify. Still the mistake was natural 
and almost unavoidable: for he, and 
many others, thought that the usefulness, 
and even the existence of the Theological 
Seminary in which he was a Professor, 
would be sacrificed by the numerous as- 
saults made upon his theological reputa- 
tion, unless he defended himself and vin- 
dicated his soundness, according to the 
authorities of New England orthodoxy. 


Tn his social and domestic relations, Dr. 
Taylor was peculiarly attractive and love- 
ly, and was peculiarly beloved. The same 
qualities which we have mentioned as 
commending him to the hearts of all his 
people, commended him to the admiration 
and affection of his friends. His conver- 
sation was always easy and instructive, 
and often eloquent, and ever gracefully 
adapted to the age and peculiarities of his 
company. He had very intimate friends, 
who were to him as brothers. Among 
them, may be especially mentioned Dr, 
Lyman Beecher, and Prof. Goodrich. Dr. 
Beecher always made Dr. Taylor’s house 
his home, in his frequent visits to New 
Haven, when he was a pastor at Litchfield 
and at Boston, and after he became Pro- 
fessor at Cincinnati. Many were their 
consultations upon the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom, and especially upon theology, 
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in which they greatly aided each other, 
and always harmonized. And now that 
Dr. Taylor is gone, Dr. Beecher, in the 
infirmities of his extreme age, goes to the 
house of Dr. Taylor’s son-in-law, in Brook- 
lyn; and there he stands before an excel- 
lent portrait of his friend, and weeps, and, 
as he expresses it, “talks to Taylor.” 
Prof. Goodrich and Dr. Taylor, living 
next-door neighbors for nearly fifty years; 
always closely associated, especially after 
they were Professors in the same College 
and Theological Seminary; consulting 
almost daily ; harmonizing in theological 
views, and sustaining each other in theo- 
logical trials; sympathizing in domestic 
sorrows, and mutual helpers to each other 
in all things, especially in faith and joy— 
they were indeed like brothers. Lovely 


and pleasant to each other in their lives, 
they were divided in death only by two 
short years. What a meeting have they 
had ina better land! 

Dr. Taylor was married, Oct. 15, 1810, 
when he was twenty-four years of age, to 


Rebecca Maria Hine, of his native town, 
New Milford. She was of his kindred, 
the daughter of his cousin. Her maternal 
grandfather and his mother were brother 
and sister, of the name of Northrop. Pass- 
ing their childhood together, they were 
early joined in devoted affection. Re- 
ferring to this early attachment, Dr. Tay- 
lor once said to a friend, that they were 
never engaged, for there was never any 
need of it. His life at home was beauti- 
ful. He was a companion to his children 
as truly as to his wife. Amid all his 
labors, he was always ready to turn aside 
to gratify the slightest wish of any of them, 
or to engage in anything that would in- 
terest them. And they were always sat- 
isfied with his company ; for no one could 
interest and please them so well. 

It is a pleasant fact that Dr. Taylor 
remained in full intellectual vigor while 
he lived. Even after he was confined to 
his house and his bed, his mind would fire 
up into a sacred fervor and eloquence, 
when he dwelt, as he often did, on his 
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sublime views of God and Christ, of the 
law and the gospel. He felt, to the last, 
an unabated and even increased interest 
in those views of divine things, which he 
had endeavored to present in his teach- 
ing; and he said that he did not know 
how to die, there was so much more which 
he thought he could do here. When he 
became unable to read his lectures him- 
self, and even during the two and a half 
weeks of his confinement to his bed, he 
used to request his daughter to read to 
him this and that one, which he would 
indicate. Of one of them, the last which 
he wrote, prepared not more than two 
months before his death, his wife said to 
him: “ How I wish that could be put into 
the form of a sermon, and that you could 
preach it!” “ And O,” said he, how J 
wish it. O, that I could be permitted to 
preach again, and to preach to ministers !” 

His gradual decline, for several weeks, 
was attended by his calm and trustful 
confidence in the grace of God, in Christ, 
and in the ministration of the Spirit, which 
he had spent his life in setting forth and 
commending to his fellow-men. He said, 
“T wish to go,” saying, as Stephen did, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” After 
his mind, through bodily weakness, began 
to wander, his thoughts were upon divine 
truths and heavenly glories, and in a half 
unconscious way he frequently repeated 
the stanza,— 


‘ See Salem’s golden spires 
In beauteous prospect rise ! 
And brighter crowns than angels wear, 
Which sparkle through the skies !” 


A few days before he died, and while 
he was in full possession of his mind, he 
called to his bedside his wife, between 
whom and himself there existed the most 
devoted, simple and beautiful affection, 
and, taking her hand, he said, very earn- 
estly, and in that plain, Saxon style, which 
he was so accustomed to use: “TI shall 
not be with you long; and when I am 
called to go, I want you to be very calm 
and very quiet, and to let me go.” He 
had a strong aversion to an exciting death- 
bed scene. 
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Calm and quiet was the scene of his 
death, even beyond his wish. He passed 
away so quietly that it was not known 
when he died. His attendants, not long 
after midnight, having helped him to an 
easy position, took their seats, leaving him 
asleep. One of them made the remark 
that he was sleeping more quietly than 
usual, and after some time had elapsed, 
saying that he had slept longer than usual, 
he went to him, and found that he was 
dead. “ They thought him sleeping when 
he died.” 

The sanctuary of the church, of which 
he had been the admired and beloved 
pastor, was draped in mourning for his 
funeral ; and to a great, sorrowing con- 
gregation, of clergymen, those who had 
been his pupils and others, of the Faculty, 
and students of the College and Seminary, 
and of citizens generally, his successor, 
the pastor of that Church for more than 
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thirty years, Rev. Dr. Bacon, preached an 
appropriate and eloquent discourse over 
his bier. His body was buried in the 
New Haven Cemetery, there to rest till 
the morning of the resurrection. And 
over his grave a monument of massive 
granite, in harmony with his character, 
has been erected by gratitude and affec- 
tion, on which, under his name and 
record, is the inscription, ‘ Oh, how love I 
thy law!” But he has a nobler monu- 
ment in the hearts of his pupils and 
friends; and a monument nobler still in 
the result of his labors, AN IMPROVED 
THEOLOGY—in views of sacred truth, 
wider, juster, better harmonized and de- 
fended, and better commended to the 
reason, conscience and hearts of men— 
views of man and of God; of God’s char- 
acter, his law, his government, and his 
gracious and sublime plan of salvation. 
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A Presbyterian Church was formed in 
what is now the city of Adrian, Mich., in 
the year 1832. About 1840, the Church 
became Congregational, but still remained 
in connection with the Presbytery of 
Munroe. This anomalous condition in- 
volved them in various troubles, which 
resulted, in 1854, in the formation of a 
purely Congregational Church, called the 
“ Plymouth Church.” 

On the 25th of June, 1856, the corner- 
stone of its new meeting-house—an en- 
graving of which is seen opposite—was 
laid, and the structure was completed and 


dedicated on the 20th of June, in the fol- 


lowing year. 

This edifice, situated at the appropriate 
corner of Plymouth Place and Church 
Street, is of brick, with stone trimmings. 
The spire is about 130 feet high. The 
auditorium is 83 by 54 feet. There are 
three entrances, two in the towers and 
one in the rear. The interior is finished 


with white walnut, oiled, varnished, and 
polished, except the pulpit, which is of 
beautiful black walnut. The windows 
are filled with stained glass, and the walls 
and ceiling are frescoed. The pews are 
cushioned and carpeted uniformly through- 
out. The organ is of twenty stops, and 
richly toned. The house is warmed by 
two furnaces, and lighted with gas. In 
the rear the audience-room communicates 
with the chapel. The number of pews is 
one hundred and twenty-six. The build- 
ing seats about 700 persons. The entire 
cost of the enterprise was about $26,000. 

Rev. L. Smith Hobart acted as pastor 
of this Church from November, 1854, to 
November, 1855. 

Rev. Richard Gleason Greene was its 
pastor from June 25, 1856, to October, 
1857. 

Rev. Asa Mahan is the present pastor, 
and the Church has a membership of 
nearly 200. 
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Erected in 1857.—F. J. Scorr, Toledo, 0., Architect. 
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A PRIVATE LIBRARY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY REY. HENRY M. DEXTER. 


AmonG those interesting relics of the past which the affectionate care of the anti- 
quaries has preserved, is a list of the books owned by the well-known Guy Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and bequeathed by him to the monks of Bordesley Abbey, in Wor- 
cestershire, about the year 1359. It is not only interesting as a specimen of the 
size and general quality of the private libraries of the nobility of those days, but 
is especially curious as a collection of romances; showing that the taste for novel- 


reading was well seated in the community long before the era of types. 


follows :+ 


*““A tus iceux, ge ceste lettre verront, on 
orrount, Gwy de Beauchamp, Comte de Warr. 
Saluz en Deu. Saluz nous aveir baylé e en la 
garde le Abbé e le Covent de Bordesleye, lessé 
a demorer a touz jours touz les Romaunces de 
sonz nomes; ceo est assaveyr :— 


Un volum, ge est appelé Tresor. 

Un volum, en le quel est le premer livere de 
Lancelot, e un volum del Romaunce de 
Aygnes. 

Un Sauter de Romaunce. 

Un volum des Evangelies, e de Vie des Seins, 

Un volum, ge p’le des quatre principals Ges- 
tes de Charles, e de dooun, e de Meyace e 
de Girard de Vienne et de Emery de Ner- 
bonne. 

Un volum del Romaunce Emmond de Age- 
land, e deu Roy Charles dooun de Naun- 
toyle. 

E le Romaunce de Gwyoun de Nauntoy]. 

E un volum del Romaunce Titus et Vespasien. 

E unvolum del Romaunce Josep ab Arima- 
thie, e deu Seint Grael. 

E un volum, ge p’le coment Adam fust eniesté 
hors de paradys, e le Genesie. 

E un volum en le quel sount contenuz touns 
des Romaunces, ceo est assaveir, Vitas 
patrum au comencement; e pus un Comte 
de Auteypt; ela Vision Seint Pol; et pus 
les Vies des xii. Seins. 

E le Romaunce de Willame de Loungspe. 

E Autorites des Seins humes. 

E le Mirour de Alme. 

Un volum, en le quel sount contenuz la Vie 
Seint Pére e Seint Pol, e des autres liv. 

E un volum ge est appelé l’Apocalips. 

E un livere de Phisik, e de Surgie. 

Un volum del Romaunce de Gwy, e de la 
Reygne tut enterement. 

Un volum del Romaunce de Troies. 


The list is as 


Un volum del Romaunce de Willame de Or- 
enges e de Teband de Arabie. 

Un volum del Romaunce de Amase e de 
Idoine. 

Un volum del Romaunce Girard de Viene. 

Un volum del Romaunce deu Brut, e del Roy 
Costentine. 

Un volum de le enseignemt Aristotle euveiez 
au Roy Alisaundre. 

Un volum de la mort ly Roy Arthur, e de 
Mordret. 

Un volum en le quel sount contenuz les Eu- 
faunces Nostre Seygneur, coment il fust 
mené en Egipt. 

E la vie Seint Edwd. 

E la Visioun Seint Pol. 

La Vengeaunce n’re Seygneur par Vespasien 
a Titus, ela Vie Seint Nicolas, qe fust nez 
en Patras. 

E la Vie Seint Eustace. 

E la Vie Seint Cudlac. 

E la Passioun n’re Seygneur. 

E la Meditacioun Seint Bernard de n’re Dame 
Seint Marie, e del Passioun sour deuz fiz 
Jesu Criest n’re Seignr. 

E la Vie Seint Eufrasie. 

E la Vie Saint Radegounde. 

E la Vie Seint Juliane. 

Un volum, en lequel est aprise de Enfants et 
lumiere 4 Lays. 

Un volum del Romaunce d’a Alisaundre, ove 
peintures, 

Un petit rouge livere, en le quel sount con- 
tenuz mons diverses choses. 

Un volum del Romaunce des Mareschans, e 
de Ferebras e de Alisaundre. 


Les queus livres nous grauntons par nos 


heyrs e pur nos assignes qil demorront en la 
dit Abbeye, &c.” 





1 This list is given in Todd’s Illustrations to Gower and Chaucer, 8vo. p. 161, from a copy by Arch. Sancroft, 
from Ashmole’s Register of the Earl of Ailesbury’s Evidences, fol. 110. Lambeth, MSS. No. 577, fol. 18. b. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
COUNTIES, OHIO. 


BY REV. JOHN C. HART, RAVENNA, OHIO. 


I propose to give, in the briefest terms, 
the most important facts, in the history of 
each of the Congregational churches in 
these two counties. 

It will aid in understanding the notes 
which follow, to remember, that the North- 
Eastern portion of Ohio, included be- 
tween the forty-first parallel of latitude 
and Lake Erie, is the Connecticut West- 
ern Reserve ; that it is divided into town- 
ships five miles square; that the ranges 
running North and South, commencing 
with the line of Pennsylvania, are num- 
bered 1, 2, 8, &c., and the townships in 
each range are numbered in the same 
manner, beginning at the South; thus 
Atwater is No. 1, seventh range. 

The two were originally one county, 
and are still one in their Ecclesiastical re- 
lations, and are occupied by the Portage 
Presbytery and the Puritan Conference. 
The county of Portage commences with 
range six, and Summit ends with range 
twelve; and they include five townships 
in each range, save the twelfth,—thirty- 
nine in all. 

My business is with the history of the 
churches, and of the ministry only as con- 
nected with them. Inthe American Quar- 
terly Register for 1835-6, vol. viii., pp. 
219—302. will be found “ A complete list 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Ministers of the Reserve,” accompanied 
by brief notes, by Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 
These notes have reference to the ministry 
rather than to the churches, and I shall 
not repeat them. Since that time so 
many have come and gone, that it were 
an endless work to trace them. I shall, 
however, give the names of the ministers, 
and such notice of those who still remain, 
as can be obtained. 

I hope to contribute something to the 
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history of Congregationalism ; and that 
the facts will serve to illustrate “ The Plan 
of Union,” and the influence of Home 
Missions and emigration, in this the old- 
est section of the West, at the close of the 
first half century, as nearly as we can ar- 
rive at it. The first Church was organ. 
ized in Hudson, in 1802, a few since 1830, 
but most of them between these dates. 
The investigations made reveal defects in 
the records of many churches, which it is 
hoped they will be moved to supply as far 
as possible, before the facts pass from 
memory. 


ATWATER.—The township of Atwater 
is No. 1, range 7 of the Reserve. The 
first settlement in the township was in 
1799. A large accession, which gave 
character to the town, came in 1804, from 
New Haven county in Connecticut. Its 
population, in 1850, was 1,119. The Con- 
gregational Church was organized, March 
20th, 1818, by Rev. Messrs. Caleb Pit- 
kin, Wm. Hanford and Joseph Tuat. 
There is also, a Church of the Methodists, 
one of the United Brethren, and one of 
the Lutherans, at present existing in the 
town. 

The Church is connected with Portage 
Presbytery, on the plan of union, and has 
been so from the beginning. The minis- 
ters, who organized the Church, were 
under appointment of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, though each was pas- 
tor of a Church. It would be unimpor- 
tant and unprofitable to trace out all the 
ministers, who have for a season preached 
to this Church. I only include those who 
have remained one year or more. 

In 1824, Rey. John Field was employ- 
ed to supply the pulpit for one year. In 
Dec., 1827, Rev. William D. Buffitt was. 
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installed pastor, and continued in that re- 
lation till 1833, after which the Rev. Wm. 
Beardsley supplied the pulpit for one or 
two years. In 1838, Rev. Samuel H. 
Whittlesey was installed pastor, but he 
continued in that relation only a short 
time, owing to the failure of his health. 
He has never resumed his ministry. He 
was a native of Tallmadge, in Summit 
county, and was educated at Western Re- 
serve College. 

The Rev. Elias C. Sharp, the present 
pastor, is a native of Monson, Ms., pursu- 
ed a part of his College course at Am- 
herst, but graduated at Western Reserve 
College, and Theological Seminary. In 
1841, while yet a student, he began to 
supply the Church in Atwater, was in- 
stalled the same year, and still continues 
pastor. 

In 1819, and again in 1825, when the 
Church was without stated preaching, the 
Spirit was given, and numbers were added 
to its ranks, who have proved faithful and 
useful members. In 1831, during the 
ministry of Mr. Buffitt, large accessions 
were made to the Church. In 1843 and 
1853, there were precious revivals. Occa- 
sional and frequent conversions, at other 
times, have kept the Church in a growing 
state, so that it is one of our best churches. 

It has been a very peaceable Church, 
and though its pastor is in middle life, 
only four others on the Reserve have been 
so long in their place. 

The Church had eleven members at 
its organization, since which, one hundred 
and twenty have been admitted by letter, 
and one hundred and seventy-three by 
profession ; total, three hundred and four. 
Present number, one hundred and fifty. 
Besides occasional or stated preaching 
from missionaries of the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, when Mr. Buflitt was 
settled, in 1827, it was on the condition 
that the Church should pay him two hun- 
dred dollars, and procure one hundred 
from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, in New York. In March, 1832, 
the Society voted to take measures to 
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raise, among themselves, the one hundred 
dollars, before obtained from the Home 
Missionary Society,—since which time, 
the Church has been self-supporting. 


Aurora is No. 4, range 9th, and is the 
Northwest town in Portage county. The 
first settlement was made in the year 1799. 
A large majority of the people emigrated 
from Middlefield, Ms. Population in 1850, 
823. The Church was organized Dec. 
81, 1809, by Rev. Stephen B. Darrow, a 
missionary of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The form at first adopt- 
ed was Presbyterian. Nov. 22, 1814, the 
Church changed its name and form of gov- 
ernment, to Congregational; withdrew 
from Presbytery, and united with a Con- 
gregational organization, whose name, 
form, and history, will hereafter be de- 
scribed, so far as they can be ascertained. 
Subsequently, it became connected with 
Portage Presbytery ; from which it with- 
drew, by a vote nearly unanimous, in 
September, 1851. In 1853, it united 
with other churches in forming the Puri- 
tan Conference, with which it is still con- 
nected. 

Besides the Congregational Church, 
there are Baptist, “ Disciple,” (Camp- 
bellite Baptist,) and Methodist churches. 
The Rev. John Seward was constituted 
first pastor of the Church, by a council, 
on the 5th of August, 1812, and continued 
to sustain that relation till May 21, 1844, 
when he was dismissed, and is now labor- 
ing as pastor of the Church in Solon. 

After the dismission of Mr. Seward, 
the Rev. Mr. L. M. Burton, a graduate of 
Western Reserve College, and ‘Theological 
Seminary, and licentiate of Portage Pres- 
bytery, preached about two years, but left 
on account of failing health. Rev. Solo- 


‘mon Stevens succeeded him, and remained 


about the same time. Mr. Stevens, it is 
believed, graduated at one of the North- 
ern New England Colleges, left Auburn 
Theological Seminary about 1828, labored 
several years in Danby, Thompson coun- 
ty, N. Y., and is now in Michigan. In 
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March, 1849, the Church invited Mr. S. 
G. Clark, then just completing his studies 
at the theological department of Western 
Reserve College, to become their pastor. 
He was ordained May 2, 1849. He was 
dismissed July 12, 1850, on account of ill 
health, and is now agent of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

The greatest revival was in 1831, con- 
nected with a protracted meeting. Lesser 
revivals occurred at other times, the fruits 
of which are not specified. 

There have been some protracted cases 
of discipline, but no distracting controver- 
sies or divisions, in the history of the 
Church. 

Mr. Seward was sent out by the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, and received 
aid from thence. I have not been able to 
ascertain when the Church ceased to re- 
ceive aid, and became self-supporting. 

There were twelve persons who united 
together to form the Church; and two 
hundred and eighty-four have since been 
added ; total, two hundred and ninety-six. 
Present number, sixty-three. 

Besides the number of denominations, 
there being four in a township just large 
enough for one, the wealth of the people is 
a great obstacle to the prosperity of this 
Church, as it occasions the division of the 
town into a small number of grazing farms, 
and occupies the young and the old,a 
large part of each day, including the Sab- 
bath, both in summer and winter, with the 
care of herds. 


BRIMFIELD is No. 2, of the 9th range. 
My report from thence, informs me that 
the township was settled by New England 
people ; but from what part, or when they 
came, does not appear. Population in 
1850, 1,015. 

The Congregational Church was organ- 
ized June 19, 1832, by Rev. Benjamin 
Fenn. It was connected with Portage 
Presbytery from the beginning, till March, 
1846, when the Church unanimously voted 
to withdraw, and is now Independent. 
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The Church seems to have had no 
stated preaching, but had sermons read 
on the Sabbath, till the spring of 1835, 
when Rev. Richard Graham was employed 
as stated supply for one year. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Eells, who 
preached part of the time for one year. 
From the close of Mr. Eells’ labors to 
1843, the means of grace consisted of 
reading sermons on the Sabbath, inter- 
spersed with occasional preaching from 
neighboring ministers. In 1843, the Rev. 
James Loughead, who had then recently 
completed his education at Western Re- 
serve College, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Church, by Portage Presby- 
tery. He sustained this relation till 1847, 
although he ceased to preach to the peo- 
ple and went to the West, in 1845. Since 
that time, the Church has had no preach- 
ing, except that Rev. Lucius Smith, of 
Middlebury, supplied them once in four 
weeks for about one year. 

It maintains its organization, and wor- 
ships sometimes with the Methodists, but 
more frequently with the Baptists, and 
aids in supporting preaching and Sabbath 
Schools. The meeting-house was sold 
soon after Mr. Loughead left, and the 
avails paid over to the American Mission- 
ary Association, the Church judging that 
they could be more useful by co-operating 
with the Baptists. Besides their own 
organization, there is, in the township, a 
Methodist, a Baptist, and a Universalist 
Church, and the greater part of the prop- 
erty of the place is in the hands of Uni- 
versalists. There was also, at one time, a 
“Disciple” Church, (Campbellite,) which 
has now become extinct. 

In the winter of 1834-5, a revival oc- 
curred in connection with the labors of 
three Baptist ministers, introduced by 
some members of the society ; as the re- 
sult of which, some ten persons, most of 
them heads of families, united with the 
Congregational Church, and a Baptist 
Church was founded, and additions made 
to the Methodists and Disciples. The sub- 
sequent lives of the professed converts, 
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in this revival, show it to have been a 
work of the Spirit of God. 

In the winter of 1839-40, a union ef- 
fort was made to get up a revival—Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists and Methodists 
uniting—the result of which seemed to be, 
the turning of many to the Lord, but their 
fruits have not been satisfactory. In the 
year 1843, a similar effort was made with 
like results. 

In 1853, the society enjoyed an inter- 
esting season of revival, which resulted 
in the addition of many to other denom- 
inations, and of five, children of the cov- 
enant, to the Congregational Church. In 
1857, the churches felt the influence of 
the great revival, but no additions were 
made to this Church. This Church has 
been, from the beginning, a thorough tem- 
perance and anti-slavery Church. It has 
never been disturbed by controversies. 

Eighteen persons united to constitute 
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the Church, June 19, 1832; ten others 
united on the 23d of the same month, in 
all, twenty-eight. Sixty-nine have since 
been added ; in all, ninety-seven. The 
present number is fourteen. 

The Church received one hundred dol- 
lars per year, from the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, for two years to aid in 
sustaining Mr. Loughead; “which aid 
would have been continued, but the 
Church became unwilling to ask aid 
which could only be given to such minis- 
ter, as Portage Presbytery would approve 
and recommend.” The present position 
of the Church is not desirable, but is per- 
haps the best possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Remarks.—1. The invitation of the 
Baptists, in 1833, resulted like the invita- 
tion of the Saxons to England. 

2. The most strenuous efforts for un- 
ion, usually result in greater disunion. 
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MATHER COOLEY. 


BY REV. D. B. COE, D.D.. NEW YORK CITY. 


ANOTHER patriarch of the New Eng- 
land pulpit has fallen. The oldest Con- 
gregational pastor in this country has 
closed his long day of service, and his sun 
has ceased to shine among the hills of 
Western Massachusetts. Rev. Timotruy 
M. Cootey, D.D., died at Granville, Ms., 
Dec. 14th, 1859, aged 87 years and 9 
months. Though the life of a pastor, in 
a quiet and secluded parish, furnishes lit- 
tle of stirring incident, yet a ministry so 
protracted and useful, contributes no un- 
important item to the religious history of 
the country, and should not be left with- 
out, at least, a brief record. 

Rev. Dr. TrwotHy Matuer CooLey 
was born in East Granville, Ms., March 
13th, 1772. He was descended, on his 
mother’s side, from Rev. Increase Mather, 
President of Harvard College, and Rev. 
John Cotton, minister of the first Church 
in Boston. His grandfather, Daniel 
Cooley, was one of the first settlers of 


Granville ; and his father, William Cooley, 
was a farmer in easy circumstances, and 
one of the most respected and useful citi- 
zens of the place. He was also a man of 
exemplary piety, a pillar in the Church, 
and one of its deacons during nearly 
thirty years of his son’s ministry. It was 
his purpose to train his son Timothy to 
his own calling. Indeed, at this early 
period, and amid these rugged hills, this 
was almost the only means of gaining a 
livelihood. Less than forty years had 
elapsed since the first settlement was 
formed ; the inhabitants were few and scat- 
tered, and with great labor extorted a 
scanty subsistence from the hard and 
sterile soil. But Providence early marked 
out, for the subject of this sketch, another 
path in life. When he was five years of 
age, a brother and sister, in a single week, 
were stricken down by fever, and he was 
seized by the same disease. For several 
weeks his life was despaired of; and a 
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spot for his grave was designated, by his 
father, by the side of theirs. 

He was restored, but with a shattered 
and enfeebled constitution. His father, 
foreseeing no prospect that he would be 
able to endure the exposures and hard- 
ships of a farmer’s life, consented that he 
should devote his time to study, with a 
view of obtaining a liberal education. 
This was in accordance with his tastes 
and wishes; and he entered with enthu- 
siasm upon his work. But the facilities 
for classical study, at that day, and in that 
region, were few. He had neither coun- 
sellors, instructors, nor books. He had 
no pastor ; and no individual in that town 
had ever received a liberal education. 
At twelve years of age, however, he pro- 
cured a Latin Grammar, and soon mas- 
tered it without instruction. He then 


placed himself under the tuition of Rev. 
Noah Atwater, pastor of the Church in 
‘Westfield, where he completed his pre- 
paration for College. 


His manner of life, from his youth, was 
after the straitest sect of our religion. 
From early childhood he rigidly observed 
the form of secret worship, and led a 
moral and serious life. He was deeply 
impressed by the preaching of the cele- 
brated colored preacher, Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes; who was then preaching to the 
newly formed Church in the West parish 
of Granville; had been brought up 
in this town ; had connected himself with 
the Church in North Granville ; and ex- 
erted a far greater influence in forming the 
character of the subject of this sketch, 
than any other preacher. At the age of 
fourteen, he first indulged the hope of 
acceptance with Christ, and soon after 
united with the Church in his native 
town. 

In 1788, at the age of sixteen years, he 
connected himself with the Freshman 
Class in Yale College. Here he took a 
distinguished rank as a scholar, among 
such competitors as Roger Minot Sher- 
man, Charles Chauncey, Asa Chapman, 
and others, who rose to eminence in after 
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life. He resided, while in College, in the 
families of Dr. Dana, pastor of the First 
Church in New Haven, and Dr. Wales, 
Professor of Divinity in the College. At 
his graduation, he delivered an oration in 
Hebrew, with which language he main- 
tained a familiarity through life, that 
enabled him to read it, with facility, in 
the devotions of the family. By his pro- 
ficiency in the Greek and Latin classics, 
he entitled himself to the benefit of the 
Berkley Scholarship ; and after his grad- 
uation, he remained, a year or more, in 
New Haven, on that foundation, engaged 
in study and teaching. He subsequently 
taught, for a short period, in Litchfield, Ct. 
In 1794, he commenced the study of 
Theology, under the instruction of that 
distinguished theologian, Rev. Charles 
Backus, D.D., of Somers, Ct., and was 
licensed to preach the gospel, at Durham, 
Ct., by the New Haven East Association, 
May 26th, 1795. His first sermons were 
preached, in the following month, in the 
pulpit of his native town, which he was 
destined to occupy for nearly two-thirds 
of acentury. The people earnestly de- 
sired his continuance with them; but, in 
pursuance of a previous engagement, he 
spent the four following months’ in minis- 
tering to the Church in Salisbury, Ct. 
He then returned to Granville, and 
preached until November, when he re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Church 
in Salisbury, to become their pastor. 
While the question of acceptance was 
under consideration, the Church in Gran- 
ville met, Nov. 15th, 1795, and “ voted 
to give Mr. Timothy M. Cooley a call to 
settle with us as our gospel minister.” 
There was a wide difference between 
the two fields of labor presented to his 
choice. THe immense mineral resources 
of Salisbury had already made it a wealthy 
and important town. The Church was 
united and strong. The salary and “ set- 
tlement ” offered were ample. The invi- 
tation was unanimous and urgent. In 
Granville, the population was sparse and 
comparatively poor. The parish con- 
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tained but eight hundred and seventy- 
seven inhabitants, many of whom were 
Baptists. The Church, after many years 
of bitter controversy and strife, in regard 
to the adoption of the “ Half-way Cove- 
nant,” had been divided, and almost de- 
stroyed. For twenty years it had been 
without a pastor. Several ministers had 
been invited to take the oversight of it, 
but had declined. The enemy had come 


in like a flood. Drunkenness, gambling, — 


horse-racing, and kindred vices and 
amusements, prevailed without rebuke. 
The salary offered ‘to Mr. Cooley was 
small, ($300,) and the inability of the 
congregation to raise it was well known. 
Moreover, this was his native place. 
Many of the congregation had been the 
companions of his youthful sports, and he 
would be a prophet without honor, among 
them. He was but twenty-three years of 
age, and without ministerial experience. 
Among his hearers were his kindred of 
four generations,—and his own father 
was the leading deacon. As he says, in 
his semi-centennial address: “ That the 
Church, after so many years of contro- 
versy, should unite harmoniously in any 
one, and especially in one of their own 
sons, seemed most improbable. And that 
the pastor elect should consent to become 
the teacher of father and mother, and 
grand-parents, and the venerable fathers 
in the Church and in the town, was equal- 
ly improbable. In that day, the law of 
Moses was in full force and virtue: ‘Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honor the face of the old man.’” 

Nevertheless, the invitation of the 
Church in Salisbury was declined, and that 
of the other, was accepted. On the 3d of 
February, 1796, he was ordained pastor 
of the Church in East Granville. Rev. 
Charles Backus, D.D., his instructor in 
theology, preached the sermon; and the 
other services were performed by Rev. 
Joseph Badger, Rev. Aaron Church, Rev. 
Joseph Lathrop, D.D., Rev. Bezaleel 
Howard, D.D., and Rev. Nathaniel Gay- 
lord. 
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The fruit of Mr. Cooley’s ministrations 
soon began to appear. Harmony was re- 
stored to the Church, and new life was 
infused into the parish. A permanent 
fund of more than $4,000 was immediately 
raised, for the support of the gospel,—an 
achievement which, in the circumstances 
then existing, involved great self-denial, 
and implied extraordinary enthusiasm 
and enterprise. A striking change soon 
appeared in the moral and religious aspect 
of the community. Various forms of 
vicious indulgence and amusement, which 
had been prevalent for years, began to 
lose their votaries, and their power of 
mischief; attendance upon the ministra- 
tions of the word increased; the Spirit of 
God descended upon the congregation 
with extraordinary power ; and, in a short 
period, the membership of the Church 
was doubled. An interesting account of 
this revival is preserved in the Connecti- 
cut Evangelical Magazine for January, 
1807. This work of grace, which oc- 
curred in 1798, was the first of eleven 
harvest seasons with which his ministry 
was honored. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace, in 
detail, the history of his long and arduous 
ministry. <A brief notice of two or three 
features of it, will serve to indicate the 
character and value of the services which 
he performed, particularly in that part of 
his life of which the present generation 
have little knowledge. 

“In the commencement of my minis- 
try,” he says, “J took this for my motto: 
‘Feed my lambs.’” Sabbath Schools, so 
called, were not then in existence in this 
country ; but it was his custom, from the 
first, to assemble the children, in the in- 
terval of divine worsbip, for the purpose 
of religious instruction. ‘This school em- 
braced nearly all the children, of suitable 
age, connected with the families of his 
congregation ; and, as the record of at- 
tendance shows, was sustained with great 
interest. In 1812, he organized a Bible 
Class, for more advanced scholars, who, 
as a condition of membership, must have 
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read the whole Bible in course, and com- 
mitted to memory the Assembly's Cate- 
chism. He also provided, at his own 
expense, a valuable library of standard 
works, a treasure of inestimable value to 
the youth of the place, who had access to 
no other library, and found little other 
intellectual aliment. 

Soon after his settlement, he opened a 
classical school, in his own house, which 
afforded to the youth of the parish an 
opportunity to pursue the higher branches 
of study at a trifling expense. A large 
number of them availed themselves of 
these facilities for acquiring a liberal edu- 
cation, who, otherwise, would have been 
content with the advantages afforded by 
the common school. His reputation, both 
as an instructor and a preacher, attracted 
many pupils from the neighboring towns, 
and some from distant sections of the 
country. The Faculties of at least half- 


a-dozen colleges were accustomed to con- 
sign to his paternal care, students re- 
quiring the peculiar treatment called 


“rustication ;” and many instances are 


remembered, in which the entire recovery 
of the patient, both in scholarship and 
morals, bore testimony to the skilful and 
thorough regimen employed. More than 
eight hundred youth, in all, enjoyed the 
benefit of his personal tuition, in prepara- 
tion for college, or business, of whom more 
than sixty devoted themselves to the 
work of the gospel ministry. Some of his 
pupils have risen to high positions in civil 
life, and others have been useful and 
eminent as heralds of the gospel in this, 
and in heathen lands. Rarely has a pas- 
tor so elevated the standard of education, 
taste, and intelligence, among his people, 
or drawn so many from the humblest 
walks of life to the pursuit of liberal learn- 
ing. His own voice is heard no more on 
earth; but through the lips and lives of 
many led by his hand into paths of know- 
ledge and virtue, “he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

At the commencement of his ministry, 
none of the institutions of Christian benev- 
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olence, now existing, had been organized ; 
but from their origin he was among their 
most active supporters and earnest advo- 
cates. Circumstances turned his early 
and particular attention to Home Mis- 
sions. Hon. Oliver Phelps, a citizen of 
Granville, in connection with another in- 
dividual, had recently purchased, of the 
State of Massachusetts, all that part of the 
State of New York lying West of Seneca 
Lake, comprising six millions of acres; 
and was inviting emigration to it. Sev- 
eral families from Granville, with the 
prayers of weeping friends, had gone forth 
to this “ howling wilderness.” Rev. Joseph 
Badger, Mr. Cooley’s nearest ministerial 
neighbor on the North, left his Church in 


‘Blandford, and, in the year 1800, entered 


upon his pioneer labors in the Western 
Reserve, in Ohio. His reports awakened 
a deep interest in the public mind. About 
the same period, several of the earliest 
Domestic Missionary Societies commenced 
their labors—the Missionary Society of 
Berkshire and Columbia Counties, and 
the Connecticut Missionary Society, in 
1798, and the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society, in 1799. In 1802, a similar So- 
ciety was formed in Hampshire County, 
in which Granville was at that time in- 
cluded. Mr. Cooley had already invited 
his people to pledge themselves to the 
cause, which they did, with only one dis- 
senting vote, by rising. He then pro- 
posed that, as their first offering to this 
cause, they should relinquish the services 
of their minister for four months, that he 
might engage in missionary labor. Having 
obtained their consent, and a commission 
from the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
he performed a missionary tour in the 
“Black River Country,” in the Summer 
of 1803. In a letter to the writer of this 
sketch, fifty years later, he speaks of this 
tour as follows: “It is just half a cen- 
tury since I received a commission from 
old Hampshire Co. Missionary Society, to 
labor 126 days ona tour in the ‘ Great 
West ’—then the Far West. My field 
lay between Herkimer or German Flats, 
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and Canadarqua, [now Canandaigua,] 
and between a branch of the Susquehanna 
and the Great Lake Ontario—a field as 
large as the State of Massachusetts. It 
was a painful trial to leave my parish, my 
family—wife and four children, one an 
infant. I was among the first sent out by 
this Society. . . . Think of a missionary 
entering a pious family, and met with 
tears of joy; the next day leaving them 
in tears of sorrow. My 126 days on mis- 
sionary ground stand out in bold relief, 
beyond any other period in all past life. 
I rode 1,000 miles; preached 108 times ; 
administered the Lord’s Supper 5 times ; 
baptized 53 persons, of whom three were 
adults; made 240 family visits; visited 


243 schools; distributed 230 Bibles and © 


other religious books; organized one 
Church of 22 members.” 

One of the results of these missionary 
labors, was the awakening of a new spirit 
of emigration among his own people ; and 
it was proposed that, as the Church had 
already contributed their pastor, the pas- 
tor should now contribute a portion of his 
Church, tothe cause of Home Missions. 
He did not shrink from the sacrifice ; but 
with what feelings it was made, let his 
own words testify: ‘“ On the 29th of May, 
1805, a Church of twenty-four members 
was organized, and deacons chosen accord- 
ing to gospel order, with reference to 
founding a colony in the center of Ohio. 
This was a great loss tous. We could 
spare our young ministers and physicians, 
and even our deacons, and supply their 
places with others. But when the strength 
and beauty of the Church and parish 
were demanded, the loss was irreparable. 
But, as the hand of God was in it, we said 
to them, ‘ Go, and we will pray for you.’ 
Early in the next autumn, amidst prayers 
and tears, and heart-breakings, they took 
their leave, expecting that the next meet- 
ing would be in our Father’s kingdom. 
Like Israel in the desert, no steamboat 
nor rail-car aided their march. In forty- 
six days they reached their destined home, 
an unbroken wilderness, and several 
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united in cutting down the first tree. 
They were one hundred and seventy-six 
in number, fifty-two of whom were heads 
of families. The first business, on their 
arrival, was to hear a sermon. The 
preacher only waited to release the cattle 
from the wagons. The first Sabbath, 
though the 16th of cold November, was 
honored by a forenoon and afternoon ser- 
vice, under the canopy of heaven.” 

The emigrants called their new colony, 
Granville; and they earnestly requested 
their former pastor to follow them, and 
take the spiritual oversight of the infant 
Church. He was constrained to deny 
their request; but he rejoiced, with ex- 
ceeding joy, as he saw the seed, which he 
had sown, springing up and bearing fruit 
in the wilderness. The off-shoot soon out- 
grew the parent stock. More than 1,200 
members have since been gathered into 
that Church; and it has been, for many 
years, one of the largest and most efficient 
churches in the Western States. The 
whole community, too, has ever been fore- 
most in moral and educational enterprises ; 
and, to this day, enjoys a wide reputation 
for general intelligence, order, and good 
morals. 

1 Dr. Cooley’s labors were arduous and 
manifold. His sermons were uniformly 
prepared with care, and usually written 
in full. He was always attentive to the 
instruction of the youth gathered in his 
school-room. He frequently visited the 
families of his flock, and knew the name 
ofevery child inthem. Atstated periods, 
by previous appointment, he performed a 
visitation of the entire parish, praying in 
every house, conversing with parents and 
children in regard to the interests of their 
souls, and making a record of the name 
and age of every individual. In the more 
public relations which he sustained, he 
was equally attentive and faithful. He 
was greatly distinguished as a peace- 
maker, and as a wise and judicious coun- 





1 The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon him, by the Trustees of Hamilton College, in 
1831. 
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sellor; and he performed a vast amount 
of useful labor in adjusting the differences 
and healing the divisions of neighboring, 
and even of distant, parishes. For fifty- 
seven years, he was an active member of 
the Board of Trustees of Westfield Acad- 
emy; and for forty-seven years he held 
the same relation to Williams College. 
He was seldom absent from the meetings 
of the Trustees of the latter institution ; 
and those who attended its last Com- 
mencement, will remember that his patri- 
archal form graced the platform on that 
occasion. 

To this weight of professional and pub- 
lic labor, was added the heavier burden 
of severe domestic affliction! Visitations 
of sickness, frequent and long protracted, 
rendered his dwelling, for many years, 
little else than a hospital; and four of his 
ten children preceded him to the grave. 
Yet no labor seemed to impair the vigor 
of his body, and no trial to disturb the 
calmness and serenity of his mind. His 
wonderfully equable temper, in connec- 
tion with great regularity in all his habits, 
and abstemiousness in his diet, doubtless 
contributed much to lengthen out his days. 
Though his constitution was frail and deli- 
cate ; yet, in a period of more than three 
score and ten years, he was never con- 
fined to his room by sickness, a single day. 

In the course of his ministry, he was 
several times solicited to enter wider and 
more inviting fields of labor. His cir- 
cumstances seemed to counsel such a 
change. His salary never exceeded $500 
a year; and ten children were dependent 
upon him for sustenance and education. 
But here were the graves of his kindred, 
and the home of his childhood and youth. 
He had*grown up among his people; he 
knew them, and loved them, and was 
loved by them in return. Union and 
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peace had reigned in the congregation, 
under his ministry; and God had signally 
honored it with the effusions of his Spirit. 
He resolved, therefore, if such was the 
desire of the people, that he would spend 
his days, and lay his bones on the spot 
where he was born; and every overture 
for removal was promptly dismissed. 

At the expiration of half a century 
from the commencement of his labors in 
Granville, a commemorative festival was 
held. The emigrant sons and daughters 
of Granville, in all parts of the country, 
were invited to return, and unite with 
those who had remained at home, and 
with their honored spiritual father, in this 
jubilee. A large number responded to 
this invitation; and this quiet village 
never before witnessed such an assemblage 
as gathered on “The Hill,” on the 27th 
of August, 1845. Some of the visitors 
had been absent for half acentury. Some 
of them were of the company which left 
Granville in 1805, to establish a colony in 
the wilderness of Ohio, and had never 
since revisited their native place. Va- 
rious and conflicting were the emotions 
awakened by this reunion ; but affection, 
gratitude, veneration for the aged pastor, 
were common to all, and found expres- 
sion in many affecting forms. An his- 
torical address was delivered by him, and 
the festival was prolonged through two 
successive days, with deep interest. A 
record of this jubilee was soon afterwards 
prepared and published. 

During the nine following years, he 
continued in the full discharge of pulpit 
and pastoral duty,—writing, as usual, two 
sermons each week, and preaching fre- 
quently in the remote sections of the 
parish. In 1854, having completed his 
eighty-second year, he made an amicable 
arrangement with his people, by which he 





1 Ife was married May 14th, 1796, to Content Chap- 
man, daughter of Isaac Chapman, an officer in the 
Revolutionary army, who died at Ticonderoga, in 
1777. Mrs. Cooley is a half sister of the late Hon. 
Isaae Chapman Bates, of Northampton, U. 8. Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. She still survives, at the 
age of 84 years. 


was released from the charge of the pul- 
pit, and a colleague was employed. He 
continued, however, his pastoral labors, 
frequently officiated at funerals and at 
the Lord’s table ; and, occasionally, in the 
pulpits of his own and neighboring con- 
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gregations. Ina letter, dated May 20th, 
1858, he says: “ Since passing the cli- 
macteric of four score years, I have seen 
the happiest period of my life. During 
my pastorate of three score years, I was 
crushed with toil in the school-room, the 
study, and the parish. Ireview the whole 
past only with blushing and shame. It is 
grateful to know that God is infinite in 
forgiving mercy.” 

His usyal health continued until within 
a few days of his decease. On the 25th 
and 26th of October last, he attended the 
Conference of Churches, at Longmeadow, 
and took an active part in the exercises. 
He also officiated as Moderator of the 
Association, at Southwick, on the 15th of 
November. Among his own people his 
labors were unabated. “He was very 
attentive,” says his colleague, Rev. N. H. 
Wells, “ to the meetings for prayer, and 
spoke and prayed with fervor. He 
seemed, in the last few weeks of his life, 
to feel, if possible, a deeper interest in the 
welfare of Zion. He said the character 
of the Saviour, as described in the gospel, 
had lately appeared to him more lovely 
than ever; and the Bible seemed clothed 
with a beauty he could not describe.” In 
the autumn, he commenced making his 
farewell visits to his people—to invite 
them, as he said, to meet him in heaven. 
He called them all—old and young—his 
children; nor can we wonder, when we 
consider that every member of the Church 
had been received into it during his min- 
istry, and that the last survivor of those 
who composed its membership when he 
was ordained, had been in her grave nine- 
teen years. His last pastoral visits were 
made in a remote section of the parish, 
on the 29th of November, two weeks pre- 
vious to his death. 

On the following Sabbath, December 
4th, he attended public worship twice, in 
a severe storm, and was soon afterwards 
seized with acute bronchitis, which termi- 
nated in congestion of the lungs. Early 
in the progress of his sickness, his mental 
faculties yielded to the violence of disease, 
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and he became unconscious. But his 
physical energies were not soon exhausted ; 
and he lingered till the 14th of December, 
when, calmly and peacefully, he fell 
asleep, in the 88th year of his age, and 
the 65th of his labors with this congrega- 
tion. 
‘So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 
The funeral exercises were attended by 
a great concourse of people, from this and 
other towns; “and devout men carried 
him to his burial, and made great lamen- 
tation over him.” A funeral discourse 
was preached by Rev. Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany, in fulfilment of a pledge exacted 
from him many years ago. He had been 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Cooley, 
during a period of forty years; and no 
man, perhaps, is better qualified to form a 
correct estimate of his character as a man, 
and his characteristics as a preacher. A 
single paragraph from his discourse will 
form a fitting close of this sketch: 


“ As a preacher, Dr. Cooley may fairly 
be reckoned among the lights of the New 
England pulpit. His sermons were care- 
fully written, methodically arranged, and 
every thought expressed with such ad- 
mirable simplicity and perspicuity as to 
be within the range of a child’s compre- 
hension. He delighted particularly in 
evangelical themes; and, indeed, let him 
begin with whatever topic he might, it is 
more than likely that he would land you 
at the Cross. His religious faith took 
originally somewhat the peculiar hue of 
that system commonly known as Hop- 
kinsianism ; but, from something that he 
once said to me, I am inclined to think 
that, in later years, without making any 
change that was very perceptible to him- 
self, he really did adopt, shall I say a 
somewhat milder form of religious belief. 
However this may have been, the sum 
and substance of his preaching always 
was ‘Jesus Christ and Him crucified’ 
His manner of delivery corresponded well 
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with the character of his sermons. With- 
out any of the graces of a cultivated elo- 
cution, it was simple and natural, and 
compelled you io feel that the heart was 
in every sentence. The last time that I 
was privileged to hear him, was a few 
years since, when, though fatigued by a 
journey, he kindly consented to take my 
place at a weekly evening service; and, 
though many years had been added to his 
life from the time that I had previously 
heard him, and years, too, which are ordi- 
narily expected to bring infirmity, he 
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seemed as vigorous and as earnest as ever ; 
and,I was never more deeply impressed 
with the conviction that he was, in many 
respects, a fine model of a preacher. It 
is a wonderful testimony to his industry, 
that the whole number of sermons that he 
preached previous to 1854, according to 
the best estimate he could make, was con- 
siderably more than seven thousand.” 


1A memorandum has been found among his 
papers, since his decease, in which he states that he 
had preached nine thousand sermons, including seven 
hundred and eighty-seven funeral discourses. 








THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE REV. JOB ORTON, D.D. 


Jos Orton was born at Shrewsbury, 
England, in the year 1717; was educated 
at the free school of his native place, and 
under Dr. Charles Owen at Warrenton, 
and Dr. Philip Doddridge at Northamp- 
ton ; at which latter place he greatly won 
the affection of Dr. Doddridge aid his 
Church, and was chosen an assistant in 
the school of the former, and an elder in 
the latter. In 1741, he was invited to 
take charge of the united churches in his 
native place, and was sent on his journey 
to them from Northampton, with the fol- 
lowing letter in hand from Dr. Doddridge, 
showing the esteem in which they held 
him: 

‘*The Church of Christ assembling on 
Castle Hill, in Northampton, to the Church 
of Christ in Salop assembling. 

«‘ Dear Brethren and Friends, beloved in 
our Lord—As the Providence of God hath 
seen fit to remove from us to you, our rev- 
erend and dear brother, Mr. Job Orton, 
who has for many years resided amongst 
us, and has of late years, with great hon- 
our and acceptance, ministered urto us, 
and assisted us under the office of an elder, 
though we cannot resign him without the 
most affectionate and tender concern, and 
deep regret; yet being obliged to acquiesce 
in the determination of the Great Head of 
the Church, though it is a very painful 
one; We feel it our duty, by these letters, 
to dismiss him from our stated communion, 
which, accordingly, we hereby do: heartily 


blessing God for all the advantages we have 
enjoyed by his ministry and presence, and 
earnestly praying that his labours may not 
only be highly acceptable and delightful to 
you, as we are persuaded they must be, but 
that they may be crowned with abundant 
success. We cannot doubt that your cor- 
duct to him will be so obliging and affec- 
tionate, as abundantly to demonstrate the 
sense you have of the singular favour of 
Providence to you, in sending amongst you 
so able, so affectionate, so zealous a la- 
bourer; and we earnestly desire your 
prayers for us, that God may make up to 
us, by his immediate presence and blessing, 
the unspeakable, and otherwise irreparable 
loss which we sustain by his removal from 
us. 

‘Signed by the unanimous direction of 
the Church, at their Church meeting, Oct. 
1, 1741, in the name of the whole Society, 

‘©P, DoppRipGE.” 


Although Mr. Orton went to Shrews- 
bury at this date, he was obliged so to sus- 
pend and intermit his labors, that he was 
not finally ordained until September, 
1745. He continued his ministry until 
1765, when he resigned, on account of ill 
health, and retired, in the following year, 
to Kidderminster, where he died, in 1783. 
His principal remains are “ Practical 
Works; consisting of discourses, sacra- 
mental meditations and letters, 2 vols. 
8vo;” “A short and plain exposition of 
the Old Testament, with devotional and 
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practical reflections for the use of families, 
6 vols. 8vo;” and the “Memoirs of Dr. 
Doddridge.” 

On his ordination at Shrewsbury, in 
1745, he read the following confession of 
faith—which, it is believed, has never 
found place in print on this side of the 
ocean—which is interesting, in view of 
the fact that thirty ministers were present 
at the service, and of the fact of Dr. 
Doddridge’s great affection for, and confi- 
dence in him. Its reading will show what 
views were then considered “ orthodox 
and sound.” 


‘*Men, brethren and fathers, as it has 
been customary, upon this occasion, to 
make a public declaration of the most im- 
portant articles of our holy religion, I 
chuse to do the same; though my Chris- 
tian friends, to whose service I have devo- 
ted myself, join with me in esteeming it a 
thing entirely indifferent. 

‘*1, From an attentive survey of the 
works of creation and providence, and espe- 
cially my own frame, I firmly believe there 
is one Self-existent, Independent, Almighty, 
and all wise Being, the Creator and Govy- 
ernor of the world, who is good to all. 

«2. I find this faith confirmed and 
strengthened by that sacred book called the 
Bible ; which I believe was given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is able to make men 
wise unto salvation. 

«© 3. I believe that God made man at first 
upright; but that by breaking the law un- 
der which they were made, and to which 
they were subject, they exposed themselves 
and their posterity to sorrow and death. 

«© 4, I believe that in consequence of this 
revolt from God, men are born with less 
perfect constitutions, whereby the rational 
powers are impaired, the affections and 
passions grown more turbulent and irregu- 
lar: and the temptations with which they 
are surrounded more easily complied with. 

*©5, I believe that the law of nature 
written on men’s hearts at first plain and 
clear, and the rule for intelligent creatures 
to act by, grew obscure, was little observed, 
and that superstition, idolatry, and dark- 
ness spread over the world. 

«*6. I believe that the descendants of Is- 
rael grew very corrupt and degenerate, 
though God chose them for a peculiar peo- 
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ple to himself, to keep up the knowledge of 
the one true God, and the expectation of a 
Messiah to come, for which purpose they 
were favoured with a succession of inspired 
prophets and astonishing miracles. 

**7,. I believe that God, cut of his abun- 
dant mercy and compassion, in the most 
proper time raised another prophet, more 
glorious and excellent than the former, 
even Jesus, his only begotten Son, the 
brightness of his glury, and the first born 
of every creature, who, on account of that 
dignity and authority with which Jehovah 
has invested him, is called Lord and God. 

*©8. I believe, that in order to recover 
both Jews and Gentiles to the knowledge 
of God and their duty, He was made flesh, 
and dwelt on earth, led a holy, spotless life, 
taught the way of God in truth, confirmed 
his doctrine by many signs and miracles, 
and at length sealed it with his blood. 

‘©9. I believe that Jesus Christ is a pro- 
pitiation for the sin of the whole world, 
that his death was a sacrifice for it, and 
that, hereby he made reconciliation for the 
transgressors. 

*©10. I believe that Jesus Christ rose 
again, and ascended to heaven ; and accord- 
ing to his promise, sent down his Holy 
Spirit, to furnish whom he appointed to 
preach his Gospel, with those extraordi- 
nary gifts and powers, which made way for 
its progress through so many nations, and 
rendered their writings a rule of faith and 
manners. 

‘11. I believe that this holy Spirit con- 
tinues his kind agency on the minds of 
men ; and is the great instrument in con- 
verting, sanctifying, and saving souls. 

‘612. I believe our Lord Jesus Christ has 
instituted sacred societies or churches, that 
there should be an order of men in those 
churches, who should give themselves to 
reading, meditation, and prayer, that they 
might be qualified to teach them the truths 
and duties of his religion, and might ad- 
minister Gospel ordinances among them, 
with whom he promised to be, even to the 
end of the world. 

*6 13. I believe that, besides those ordi- 
nances common to the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations, as prayer, reading, and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures, and singing of 
Psalms, our Lord Jesus Christ has ap- 
pointed two positive institutions or sacra- 
ments, and no more, namely, Baptism and 
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the Lord’s Supper, of which he requires all 
his disciples to partake, as emblems of that 
purity, spirituality, zeal, and love, which 
his religion requires; as means by which 
the divine life is to be cherished and carried 
on, and as tokens of their desire to partake 
of the privileges of the Gospel, and the 
blessings of the covenant of grace. 

«614, I believe that the same Jesus, who 
is head over all things to the church, and 
ever lives to make intercession for us, will 
come again in power and great glory to 
judge the world; that he will raise the 
bodies of men, and render unto every man 
according to his works; will doom the 
wicked to everlasting punishment; and of 
his great mercy, bestow on the righteous, 
life eternal. 

«615. I believe that in the mean time, 
(notwithstanding the power of evil angels, 
who left their first estate, and those 
wretched human creatures, who are influ- 
enced by them, to set themselves against 
the Lord and his anointed,) the church 
and Gospel of Jesus Christ shall still con- 
tinue in the world, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against them. 

‘‘ Of this glorious Gospel, it is my great 
ambition to be a minister, though most un- 
worthy to bear that sacred character; to 
this I have already devoted myself, and 
was solemnly set apart to the service of it 
in this place by fasting and prayer, by sev- 
eral of my reverend brethren here present, 
and others who sleep in Jesus. But know- 
ing my own inability, and the importance 
of divine assistance, and finding from the 
history of the apostles, that when a new ser- 
vice was undertaken by the first preachers 
of the Gospel, they were again separated 
to it; it is my desire, and the desire of my 
Christian friends of this society, that I 
should be again recommended to the grace 
of God, by the prayers of this assembly, 
for those further services I am to undertake, 
which prayers, therefore, I earnestly desire. 

‘¢ Question 1st. What is your opinion of 
the reformed religion ? 

«« Answer. I believe that popery is that 
grand corruption of Christianity plainly 
foretold in the New Testament; that it is 
unhappily calculated to dishonour God, to 
affront the Redeemer, to stop the progress 
of the Gospel in the world, to affront men’s 
understandings, to invade their properties, 
to enslave their liberties, and finally to ruin 
their souls: so that every one who has 
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either piety, zeal, or charity should en- 
deavour to oppose its progress, I therefore 
rejoice and thank God, that he raised up a 
set of men to do this, and made their en- 
deavours successful. I believe that anti- 
christ shall at length be destroyed, and 
those that partake of her sins, shall partake 
of her plagues, which makes me thankful 
for our freedom from this yoke. 

‘¢ Ques. 2. What is your opinion of our 
separation from the Established ? 

«¢ Ans. I apprehend the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament are the only rule 
and complete standard of faith, worship, 
and discipline: that one is our Master— 
even Jesus Christ; that no man, or body 
of men whatever, has any power to impose 
any articles of faith, or modes of worship 
upon others, or controul the liberty of pri- 
vate judgment; as this power is assumed 
by our brethren of the Established Church, 
I think our separation from it very justifia- 
ble and commendable; and bless God, and 
honour our governors for the laws that al- 
low it, and defend it; desiring still to hold 
communion with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

“ Ques. 8. What were your ends in un- 
dertaking the work of the ministry ? 

«‘Ans. As far as I know my own heart, I 
had no worldly and ambitious views in en- 
tering on this service. My great and only 
desire was, and is, to be serviceable to my 
fellow-creatures in their most important 
concerns, and promote the honour of our 
dear Lord in the world. 

“ Ques. 4. What are your purposes, as 
to diligence and labour in this holy call- 
ing? 

“Ans. It is my resolution, through the 
assistance of divine grace, (as far as the in- 
firmities of my constitution will admit,) to 
give myself to reading, meditation, and 
prayer ; to preach the word ; being instant 
in season, to take all opportunities to edify 
the flock committed to me; and, like my 
dear Master, to go about doing good. 

‘* Ques. 5. Will you labour to maintain 
and promote truth and peace? 

«“ Ans. It is my determination in divine 
strength, to be valiant for the truth, and to 
live peaceably with all men, as is consistent 
with the former, against which we can do 
nothing. 

* Ques. 6. Will you be careful, that you 
and your family be examples to your flock ? 

“Ans, It is my purpose to command my 
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household to keep the ways of the Lord ; 
and do all that lies in my power, by my 
instructions, prayers, and examples, to 
make all under my roof, wise and good. 

“ Ques. 7. Will you, with humility and 
meekness submit to brotherly admonition ? 

«¢ Ans. It shall be my endeavour to be un- 
blameable in holiness ; but if my conversa- 
tion should be at any time irregular, I shall 
thankfully receive and carefully improve 
the admonitions of my Christian friends, 
which therefore I desire. 

** Ques. 8. Will you continue faithful in 
your office, notwithstanding trouble and 
persecution ? 

« Ans. Concerning this, I am most diffi- 
dent, being sensible of my own weakness, 
and fearful that the hand of God is lifted 
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up against the nation, and troublous times 
are at the door. But I hope to continue 
steadfast in this most important and hon- 
ourable calling, and to be faithful unto 
death, through Him whose grace is suffi- 
cient. For which purpose, I entreat the 
continued prayers of this assembly, whose 
servant I am for Christ Jesus’ sake.” 


Such were the views and purposes of 
this excellent man, and such were the 
doctrinal statements then approved in 
England, by the best men in the Inde- 
pendent body. We do neither propose 
to endorse nor criticize them. Our work, 
as historians, is done by bringing them to 
the notice of our readers. 





A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


BY REY. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D. 


In respect to the greatest of our benev- 
olent enterprises, “the year of Jubilee 
has come.” The fiftieth year of the Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is 
now passing ; and while its numerous pat- 
rons in all parts of the land are preparing 
to celebrate the completion of the first 
half century, it may be interesting to look 
back a hundred and fifty years further, to 
those early and almost forgotten achieve- 
ments of the same kind that were wrought 
out in evangelizing the heathen tribes of 
New England. Possibly that early move- 
ment will be found related to these mod- 
ern missions as the first pulsation of a life 
now beating with an ever increasing force, 
throughout Christendom. 

From that “inward zeal to propagate 
the gospel,” which moved the Leyden 
Pilgrims to emigrate to Plymouth; from 
the plain instructions given by the Lon- 
don Company to the first settlers in Salem 
and Boston on the subject of “ gospelizing 
the natives;” from the mere engraving 
on that company’s seal, of an Indian with 
the words “ Come and over help us,” issu- 
ing from his mouth; we might gather as- 
suredly that something would be done, as 


soon as practicable, towards evangelizing 
the heathen among whom these Christian 
Churches were getting planted. It may 
take years to overcome the obstacles aris- 
ing from their own deep poverty, and the 
toil requisite to clear themselves a place 
in the wilderness, and the wild ways of 
these roving tribes of the forest, from 
whom they were still more effectually 
shut out by an unknown and an unwritten 
language. As to the charge of neglecting 
the conversion of the Indians, which was 
brought against the founders of New Eng- 
land, by writers like Robert Baylie and 
Thomas Letchford, almost as soon as they 
had set foot on the soil, the reply of John 
Eliot is enough: “ Such men have surely 
more spleene than judgement, and know 
not the vast distance of natives from com- 
mon civility, and almost humanity itself.” 
(“ Day-breaking,” 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. 
iv. p. 15.) Complainers of a later day 
have been grossly ignorant of the facts, 
or unwilling to acknowledge them, as the 
following simple’ narrative, constructed 
from printed and manuscript documents, 
coeval with the events they relate, suffi- 
ciently shows. 
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How far the natives were brought to- 
wards Christianity by means of their con- 
nection with Christian families, into which 
considerable numbers of them were re- 
ceived at an early day, we have no cer- 
tain knowledge ; but we do know that it 
was a fixed principle with the head of a 
Puritan household, as with the ancient 
Hebrew, to exercise a religious watch 
over, not only his children, but also his 
man servant, and his maid servant, and 
the stranger that was within his gates. 
The son of “Sagamore John,” whom 
“ Mr. Wilson, the pastor of Boston” re- 
ceived, at the dying father’s request, “ to 
be brought up by him,” and those other 
orphan children of an almost extinct tribe, 
which Winthrop, in his Journal, of De- 
cember 5, 1633, tells us were distributed 
among “ the towns in the bay ” for a like 
benevolent purpose, were doubtless trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
so far as their uncivilized, opaque minds 
were capable. Meanwhile, individual 
ministers and laymen were intently study- 


ing the native tongue, and manner of life 
and modes of thought, preliminary to a 
more direct and extended labor for their 
salvation. 


At length, John Eliot, by dint of un- 
wearied pains, and patient communion 
with an old Indian, whom he kept in his 
family for that purpose, had so far ac- 
quired the language that he ventured 
forth on that course of missionary labor 
which secured him the well-earned name 
of “ Apostle to the Indians.” The 28th of 
October, 1646, was the day when, and a 
wigwam on Nonantum hill, in Newton, 
was the place where, he preached his first 
sermon in their tongue. The very next 
week, at his request, an order was passed 
in the General Court of Massachusetts, 


1 As early as December, 1621, Elder Robert Cush- 
man, of Plymouth, had ascertained that ‘‘ many of 
the Indians,” especially the younger portion, were 
favorably inclined to the Christian religion; and on 
the strength of it he gave an invitation to such in 
England as might desire “to further the gospel 
among those poor heathen,”’ to undertake the work. 
In 1636, the General Court of that colony passsed an 
order directly favoring their evangelization. 
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authorizing a committee, of which he was 
a member, “to purchase such parcels of 
lands, which they shall conceive meet, for 
the encouragement of the Indians to live 
in an orderly way amongst us.” (Mass. 
Col. Rec., Vol. II., pp. 166.) The result 
was the re-purchase of several adjacent 
estates, which the Indians had sold to 
white settlers, (including a large part of 
Nonantum hill,) and a gratuitous grant of 
it for their “ encouragement.” 

Eliot did not labor alone. The same 
spirit that animated him, had been poured 
upon others in different places, though 
neither was aware that any body else was 
moved in the like way. Coeval with his 
settlement on Martha’s Vineyard, in 1641, 
Rev. Thomas Mayhew, Jr. opened a famil- 
iar intercourse with the native tribes 
around him, which soon grew into that 
series of missionary labors for which the 
Mayhew name through successive genera- 
tions became so renowned, though he did 
not commence preaching in the Indian 
tongue till Eliot had set the example. 
Simultaneously with this movement on 
the Vineyard, Mr. Richard Bourne, a 
prominent member of the Sandwich 
Church, entered upon the same work at 
Marshpee, on Cape Cod; and his exam- 
ple was soon after followed by Capt. 
Thomas Tupper, another layman of the 
Sandwich Church,—both of whom, in due 
time, were regularly set apart to the mis- 
sionary service, which they had first taken 
up of their own accord. 

And here an interesting fact challenges 
our attention. It is a marked peculiarity 
in the history of these early Indian mis- 
sions, that the missionaries, whether cler- 
ical or lay, were self-appointed, and toa 
great extent, self-supported,—discharging 
all the ordinary functions of their respec- 
tive callings in life like other men, while 
yet performing a prodigious amount of la- 
bor for the Indians. John Eliot was sole 
pastor of the Roxbury Church (Mr. Weld, 
his former associate, having returned to 
England,) when at the age of forty-two, 
he entered upon his missionary labors at 
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the two stations of Nonantum hill in New- 
ton, and Neponset river in Dorchester, 
where he preached weekly in the Indian 
tongue, relieved only from his stated 
Wednesday lecture at home, by the neigh- 
boring ministers. 

A gentleman, born at Southampton, in 
England, and bred a merchant, is found 
among the early settlers of Watertown, 
Ms., pursuing a prosperous business, till 
some reverse in his mercantile affairs re- 
duces him to the necessity of selling his 
property “ to clear himself from debts and 
engagements.” Compelled to begin the 
world anew at the age of forty-three, he 
removes, with his family, to an unsettled 
island, overrun with savages, at the head 
of a small colony, under a patent that 
nominates him their governor. Here, 
with all his public and private cares, he 
finds leisure to look after the welfare of 
his Indian neighbors; and when his only 
son, their spiritual teacher, is suddenly 
removed by death, he rushes in to take 
his place,—actually learning their lan- 
guage at the age of three score years, that 
he may preach to them in it, which he 
does, with unabated zeal, till death dis- 
charges him, at the age of ninety-three. 
Such was Governor Mayhew, of Martha’s 
Vineyard, the missionary successor to a 
son who was also pastor of an English 
Church. 

Mr. Richard Bourne and Capt. Thomas 
Tupper were gentlemen immigrants, 
among the first purchasers and settlers of 
Sandwich, in 1637. Possessed of wealth, 
energy, and influence, they were no 
sooner located than they began their la- 
bors for the civilization and salvation of 
the natives—the one purchasing a tract 
of land for their exclusive benefit, and the 
other building them a house of worship at 
his own cost; both, by degrees, turning 
preachers,—the former at Marshpee, in 
Barnstable, to a “ congregation of four or 
five hundred,” the latter at Monimet, in 
the West part of Sandwich, to “ three 
hundred and forty,” till called away by 
death, in a good old age, they left their 
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missionary work to be carried forward by 
their descendants, down to the third and_ 
fourth generation. 

Messrs. Leveredge and Rowland Cotton, 
of Sandwich, and Treat, of Eastham, and 
Fitch of Norwich, in Connecticut, were 
fulfilling all the duties of settled pastors 
over their own churches, while laboring 
like apostles among the surrounding na- 
tives. In a letter of Mr. Treat to Dr. In- 
crease Mather, (see Magnalia, B. vi. § 3,) 
we learn that, in 1693, he had within the 
limits of his parish, five hundred Indians, 
to whom he preached in four different 
places, addressing one of the congrega- 
tions each week in rotation; and that he 
had four native assistants, who repaired to 
his house once a week, “to be further 
instructed (pro modulo meo) in the con- 
cernments proper for their service ;” thus 
preaching by proxy where he could not 
in person. 

Up to this point, therefore, these mis- 
sionaries bear a strong resemblance to 
those of apostolical times, when “ they 
that were scattered abroad, went every- 
where preaching the word,” without much 
regard to clerical orders, or missionary 
boards. The first benevolent organiza- 
tion that was formed with a view to enlist 
the co-operation of such as could not go in 
person among the heathen, was “ The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians in North America,”—the old- 
est missionary Board of Great Britain. 
Its origin was on this wise: In 1647, the 
year after Eliot’s missionary labors com- 
menced, a small pamphlet from his pen 
was published in London, entitled “ The 
Day-breaking, if not the Sun-rising of the 
Gospel with the Indians in New England ;” 
which was followed, the next year, by a 
larger tract from the same press, prepared 
by Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge, enti- 
tled “ The Clear Sun-shine of the Gospel 
breaking forth upon the Indians in New 
England.” The year following, (1649,) 
Edward Winslow, being in London on 
public business, and perceiving that an 
interest had been awakened by these pub- 
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lications, which might be turned to prac- 
tical use, added still another, namely, 
“The Glorious Progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New England,” 
composed of “ Three letters,” which he 
happened to have, “ from that famous in- 
strument of the Lord, Mr. John Eliot, and 
another from Mr. Thomas Mayhew, Jr.,” 
together with an appendix, “holding 
forth Conjectures, Observations, and Ap- 
plications ;” the whole addressed “To 
the Right Honorable, the Parliament of 
England, and the Council of State,” with 
an appeal for legislative aid. This was a 
happy thought of Mr. Winslow. Consti- 
tuted as the Parliament then was, and 
interested as the people were in the sub- 
ject matter, it was not difficult to obtain 
an Act, dated July 27, 1649, incorporating 
sixteen “ persons of known piety and in- 
tegrity,” of whom Mr. Winslow was one, 
to “ receive and improve the free contri- 
butions which might be made for the fur- 
thering of so good a work.” It was also 
“enacted that a general collection be 
made for the purposes aforesaid, through 
all England and Wales; and that the 
ministers read this act, and exhort the 
people to a cheerful contribution.” 

The process here described appears ex- 
tremely simple, and the result almost a 
matter of course; and yet when we re- 
member that nothing of the kind had ever 
before been attempted, and that this 
attempt, a little earlier or a little later, 
must have been utterly abortive, it will 
appear to be a clear case of what the 
fathers called “ God’s hand in America.” 
It was under the patronage of this vener- 
able Society, (whose charter, by another 
singular intervention of Providence, was 
renewed when Charles II. came to the 
throne, in 1660,) that Eliot’s Indian Bible 
and many other books for the use of In- 
dian missions, were published, and mis- 
sionary laborers sustained. The Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies, so long as 
that confederacy lasted, were employed as 
its distributing agents and correspondents. 
When that arrangement came to an end, 
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amid the political disorders of 1686, “ Com- 
missioners were especially appointed by 
the corporation, consisting of the princi- 
pal gentlemen of the civil order, and of 
the clergy in New England,” with power 
to fill their own vacancies. “ Perhaps no 
fund of this nature,” says Hutchinson, 
(vol. i., p. 155,) “has ever been more faith- 
fully applied for the purposes for which it 
was raised.” 

We now return to the missionary fields 
themselves, where we left the self-sup- 
ported laborers at their toil; and one of 
the first things which we discover, is a 
new designation coming into use among 
the natives, viz., “praying Indians,” in- 
tended by the inventor of it as a term of 
reproach, like Puritan, Quaker, Metho- 
dist." Meanwhile the idea of collecting 
these praying Indians, as fast as they 
renounce heathenism, into permanent 
settlements, and putting them under the 
rule of a Christian magistracy, had been 
broached by Eliot, and approved by the 
General Court. At his request, also, 
Nonantum Hill was exchanged for a 
larger tract, at Natick, in 1651, where a 
meeting-house was soon erected, and, in 
1660, a Church of between forty and fifty 
members was gathered from among the 
native converts. A smaller number of 
the same class were gathered intoa Church 
the year before, under the ministry of Mr. 
Mayhew, on Martha’s Vineyard. In both 





1 This origin of the term is placed beyond a doubt, 
by the following testimony of Eliot, in a letter of his 
to Thomas Shepard, (3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv., p. 
50.) ‘Others of them [the Powows] seeing their 
employment and gains were utterly gone here, have 
fled to other places, where they are still enter- 
tained, and have raised lies, slanders, and an evil re- 
port upon those that hear the word, and pray unto 
God, and also upon the English that endeavor to re- 
claim them and instruct them, that so they might 
discourage others from praying unto God, for that 
they account as a principal sign of a good man, and 
call all religion hy that name, PRAYING TO GoD; and 
beside they mock and scoff at those Indians which 
pray, and blaspheme God when they pray ; as this 
is one instance. A sober Indian going up into the 
country with two of his sons, did pray, (as his man- 
ner was at home,) and talked to them of God and 
Jesus Christ ; but they mocked, and called one of his 
sons Jehovah, and the other Jesus Christ.” 
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cases the candidates for admission to mem- 
bership were subjected to a probationary 
trial, which, for thoroughness, we may 
sately affirm, has had no parallel since 
that day, either on Christian or heathen 
ground.’ To illustrate the intelligent per- 
ception which these native converts ac- 
quired of religious truth under their Puri- 
tan training, the following “short but 
true story ” is given by Gookin, “ of cer- 
tain Quakers, who, landing on Martha’s 
Vineyard, went to some of the Indian 
wigwams; and discoursing with the In- 
dians that understood English, persuaded 
and urged the Indians to hearken unto 
them; and told the Indians that they had 
a light within them that was sufficient to 
guide them to happiness,” &c. ‘“ The In- 
dians heard all this discourse patiently ; 
and then one of the principal of them 
gravely answered the Quakers after this 
manner: ‘ You tell us of a light within 
us, that will guide us to salvation ; but our 
experience tells us that we are darkness 
and corruption, and all manner of evil 
within our hearts. We cannot receive 
your counsel contrary to our experience, 
Therefore we pray you trouble us no 
farther with your new doctrines.” (1 
Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i., p. 203.) 

At the time these two churches were 
gathered, there were about twenty other 
congregations of praying Indians in the 
several colonies, supplied with constant or 
occasional preaching, and whose children 
were acquiring the rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education, as their parents were also 
being instructed in husbandry and the 
mechanic arts. Just before the breaking 
out of Philip’s war, in 1675, there were 
two Indian churches in the Massachusetts 





1 See 8 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv., pp. 229-60, for 
the written confessions of native converts, sent round 
to the neighboring churches for their approval before 
they were permitted to be organized ; and pp. 78-84, 
for the questions put to them, and their answers, in 
the “‘ great and grave assembly ” that was convened 
to witness their confederation. There are members 
in all our churches who would probably be unable to 
give as good an account of a work of grace on their 
hearts, and still less able to convince such question- 
ers of their sound orthodoxy.” 
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patent, one in that of Plymouth, and 
three on Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket, containing, in the aggregate, one 
hundred and seventy-five members. Be- 
sides these six churches, there were thirty- 
six villages of praying Indians, including 
those in Connecticut, where no Church 
had been organized, with an aggregate 
population of between four and five thou- 
sand souls. The magistrates in each 
colony had entered upon a systematic 
course of measures for their civilization, 
and the ministers were extensively en- 
gaged in labors for their conversion. 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, (1,500 copies,) and 
other books, had been printed for their 
use ; a brick building had been erected, 
in connection with the College at Cam- 
bridge, for the accommodation of Indian 
students, and two were already matricu- 
lated; five others were preparing for 
College in minister’s families; and nearly 
fifty teachers and catechists, English and 
Indian, were employed in the religious 
and educational training of these children 
of the forest. In Gookin’s Historical Col- 
lections, from which the above facts are 
mostly derived, the disbursements in car- 
rying on the operation for one year, are 
given, amounting to £728 8s. 6d., with an 
intimation that there is more occasion to 
disburse than there is money to be dis- 
bursed. (Chap. xi., § 6.) 

Such was the progress which these In- 
dian missions had made, and so cheering 
were the prospects of still greater advance, 
when the war which Philip of Mount 
Hope waged against all New England, 
suddenly broke out, like a pent-up fire? 





2 The feelings which this powerful chief mani- 
fested towards Christianity and its teachers, are 
variously set forth by cotemporary writers. Gookin 
says, (chap. viii., § 4,) “* There are some that have 
hopes of their greatest and chiefest sachem, named 
Philip, living at Pawkunnawkutt. Some of his chief 
men, as I hear, stand well inclined to hear the gos- 
pel; and himself is a person of good understanding 
and knowledge in the best things. I have heard 
him speak very good words, arguing that his con- 
science is convicted; but yet, though his will is 
bowed to embrace Jesus Christ, his sensual and car- 
nal lusts are strong bands to hold him fast under 
Satan’s dominions.” Eliot, in a letter to Edward 
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Tt was intended to be a war of extermina- 
tion, and by his consummate skill in 
diplomacy he had brought into alliance 
nearly every tribe East of the Hudson 
river, and some on the other side. For 
two full years the war raged with merci- 
less barbarity. In that time it had given 
a check to this missionary enterprise, from 
which it never recovered. The effects 
were less disastrous in Plymouth Colony 
and on the islands; but the field of Eliot’s 
labors, for a time, was nearly ruined. 
From his own report, “the praying 
towns” in 1684 were reduced from four- 
teen to four; and in 1698, the Commis- 
sioners returned but two hundred and 
five Indians in Massachusetts Proper, 
which, before the war, contained 2,100. 
The idea of Indian treachery took such 
entire possession of the public mind, after 
the sacking and burning of fifteen or 
twenty towns, that the designation of 
“praying” Indians did not place them 
beyond suspicion, nor screen them from 
enactments designed to bear on Indians 
in general. The Naticks, and others in 
their neighborhood, though under the care 
of Eliot himself, were hurried down to 
Deer Island, where they were kept 
through the Winter of 1675-6, in a state 
of seclusion and suffering, which even his 
own entreaties could not avert. These 
severe self-protective measures were pro- 
bably necessary, but they alienated the 


Winslow, (3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv., p. 81,) says, 
“ Few of the Southern Indians incline this way, [to 
Christianity,] only some of Tihtacutt. Young 
Ousamequin [Philip,] is an enemy to praying to 
God, and the old man too wise to look after it.” 
Others represent him as treating the whole subject 
with indifference—confessing to Eliot, on one occa- 
sion, that ‘‘ he cared for his gospel just as he cared 
for a button.” (Magnalia, vol. i., p. 514.) His ha- 
tred of the white man would naturally connect itself 
with the white man’s religion,—a sentiment which 
grew more and more intense to the last. 

1 A particular and painfully interesting account 
of the sufferings to which the praying Indians were 
subjected, and the Christian spirit with which they 
bore them, was committed to writing by the inde- 
fatigable Daniel Gookin, immediately after the war ; 
but was unknown to the world till it came into the 
hands of the American Antiquarian Society, a few 
years ago, and was printed in the second volume of 
their “‘ Collections.” 
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Indians, and disheartened their teachers 
The missionary spirit was not quenched. 
Many of the stations continued to be 
occupied, especially on Cape Cod and 
the neighboring islands. The Mayhew 
succession was kept up on Martha’s Vine- 
yard through five generations, till the 
death of Zechariah Mayhew, in 1803, at 
the age of 87; and Marshpee station is 
not yet quite deserted. But the destruc- 
tion, or dispersion, of so many Indians, in 
a war that involved nearly every tribe in 
New England, could not but cripple, and 
at length crush out, these pioneer mis- 
sions. Nevertheless, in their transmitted 
influence they still live. Those pioneer 
missionaries live in the memories of all 
the good on earth, as well as in their 
“record on high.” Their works live 
—those thousands of praying Indians, 
whose slumbering dust consecrates the 
soil beneath our feet, are now in glory 
with those who trained them for it. The 
example of a successful attempt to convert 
Pagans to Protestant Christianity—the 
first that modern times had witnessed— 
was a mighty moral power put in motion, 
which has been acting on the world ever 
since, and will continue to act till time 
shall end? In a prefatory epistle to the 
reader of the “ Clear Sun-shine,” &c., on 
the other side of the water, Thomas Good- 
win, and eleven other ministers of the 
gospel in London, hold the following 
language: “ Who knows but God gave 
life to New-England, to quicken Old, and 
hath warmed them that they might heat 
us?” In respect to the political princi- 
ples which the New England fathers 
brought here, Mr. Macaulay alludes to 





2 In the introduction to the History of the Ameri- 
can Board, by Rev. Joseph Tracy, a work of great 


research, some allusion is made to a species of mis- 


sionary efforts by the Swedes, in the preceding cen- 
tury, and several other movements, of a similar 
character, by other nations. But they cannot prop- 
erly be classed under the head of missions to the 
heathen, as this term is now understood; and the 
author himself felt no hesitation in saying, ‘ these 
Pilgrims were the pioneers of the Protestant world, 
in their attempts to convert the heathen of foreign 
lands.” 
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them as “principles which have since 
worked their way forward over a new 
hemisphere, and backward into the old, 
till from one end of Europe to the other 
they have kindled an unquenchable fire 
in the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of the oppressors with a strange 
and unwonted fear.” And there are 
many other things pertaining to “life and 
godliness,” now exerting a vast influence in 
the world—secular things and things 
sacred—that are generally acknowledged 
to have originated with the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, or were revived by them after ages of 
neglect. But it has not been customary 
to include the idea of Foreign Missions 
among them. And yet, in view of the 
facts now presented, must we not ascribe 
to them the lead in this work also, as now 
carried on in the Protestant world? 
Chronologically, the landing of the Pil- 
grims on these shores, in 1620, “ with the 
great hope and inward zeal to propagate 
the gospel in these ends of the earth,” 
and their subsequent labors to evangelize 
the natives, was the beginning of such 
missions. Even the Propaganda at Rome, 
the first Papal institution designed ex- 
clusively for Foreign Missions, was not 
founded till 1622; while the oldest So- 
ciety of the kind in Great Britain, as we 
have seen, grew directly from the labors 
of Eliot and his associates. And the im- 
portance which the British mind attached 
to the functions of that Society in aiding 
those labors, is seen in the supposed need 
of publishing the following card, which 
came out in 1655: “The corporation 
(appointed by Act of Parliament,) for 
Propagating the Gospel amongst the hea- 
then natives in New England, desire all 
men to take notice that such as desire to 
be satisfied how the moneys collected, are 
disposed of, may (if they please,) repair to 
Cooper’s Hall, London, any Saturday, 
between the hours of nine and twelve 
in the forenoon, when the said corpora- 
tion meet.” (3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv., 
p- 287.) Not less significant is the fact, 
that the Episcopal “ Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge,” whose influence 
has been so widely and so efficiently ex- 
erted in various parts of the world, was 
first started, as Bishop Burnet says, in 
imitation of this Puritan example. So 
was the “ Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge,” under 
whose patronage John Sergeant, and 
David Brainard, and Jonathan Edwards, 
performed their missionary service among 
the Stockbridge and other Indian tribes, 
in the middle of the last century. Indeed, 
it was the remembrance of those early 
triumphs of the gospel over the strong 
holds of Satan in New England, that 
emboldened these soldiers of a later day 
to renew the battle, and instructed them 
how to conquer ; while their achievements 
reached and roused the founders of the 
American Board. The biography of 
David Brainard has probably cast more 
minds in a missionary mould, than any 
other book, save the Bible. 

We have no desire to invest our Puri- 
tan fathers with an excellence that is not 
their own, nor ascribe to them achieve- 
ments which they never performed. There 
is no need of it. But to wilfully ignore 
or overlook “the mighty deeds” which 
God sent them forth on purpose to per- 
form, and the performance of which is 
destined to bless the world through all 
coming time, is not mere ingratitude to 
them; it is an affront to Him. It also 
deadens that sense of personal responsi- 
bility which we might otherwise be made 
to feel, as their successors. If, on what- 
ever side of this subject we look, there is 
seen evidence that the spirit of Christian 
missions, which now animates all evan- 
gelical denominations throughout the 
earth, found its first practical develop- 
ment in modern times, among our Pil- 
grim fathers, what an appeal it makes to 
their posterity to take high ground in this 
great work ; to be in the van-guard of the 
“ sacramental host;” to fall behind no- 
body in personal toils and self-denials for 
the salvation of the perishing heathen! 
If the Congregationalists of New England, 
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numbering only about one-third of her 
evangelical population, are now con- 
tributing from year to year, more than 
two-thirds of all that is given within her 
bounds, for missionary and other kindred 
objects, (as is the ascertained fact,) they 
are doing “only what it is their duty to 
do.” Like the children of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, we are brought under 
heavier responsibilities by our ancestral 
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relations, than others are. In his enu- 
meration of the advantages, and conse- 
quent responsibilities, pertaining to the 
Jew, Paul does not omit this circum- 
stance. ‘“ WHOSE ARE THE FATHERS,” 
was thrown in as one of the principal 
weights in the scale. And so it is with 
us; considering our parentage and train- 
ing, not to be foremost in the missionary 
work, is to incur the guilt of coming short. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND 


MINISTERS 


IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. LEARNED, BERLIN, CT. 
(Continued from p. 186.) 


PLAINFIELD.—This town was incor- 
porated May, 1699, including, for a while, 
the territory now embraced in Canter- 
bury, from which it is separated by the 
Quinebaug river. It derived its name 
from the gravelly plains which occupy 
the Western portion of the town. The 
old village is pleasantly located near the 
junction of the Norwich and Worcester, 
with the Providence and Hartford Rail- 
roads. The Academy in this village is 
one of the oldest in the State, and was 
formerly the resort of many pupils from 
abroad. 

In the North part of the town, there 
are several manufacturing villages on the 
Moosup and Quinebaug rivers. These 
have drawn away much of the business 
and population from the Southern portion 
of the town. 

The First Church was probably formed 
at the time of the ordination of their first 
minister. Its pastors have been as fol- 
lows: 


JOSEPH COIT,..ceceeeseesOrd. Jan. 
Dis. Mar. 

Davip S. ROwWLAND,....-Ord. Mar. 
Dis. Apr. 1761 

JOHN FULLER,..cesceeee-Lnst. Feb. 2, 1769 
Oct. 38, 1777 

JOEL BENEDICT,..cee.+eeelnst. Dec. 2, 1784 
* Feb. 13, 1816 

Orin FowLeER,......e+..-lnst. Mar. 1, 1820 
Dis. Jan. 27, 1831 

SAMUEL ROCKWELL,......Ord. Apr. 11, 1832 
Dis. Apr. 16, 1841 


1705 
1748 
1748 


16, 


ANDREW DUNNING,.-++--Ord. May 24, 1842 
Dis. Jan. 26, 1847 


HENRY ROBINSON,+«++-e-Inst. Apr. 14, 1847 
Dis. Apr. 10, 1856 


This Church has now, for a few years, 
been supplied by Rev. William A. Bene- 
dict, who was formerly Principal of the 
Academy. 

Rev. JosErH Corr was born at New 
London, Ct., April 4, 1673, the son of Dea. 
Joseph and Martha (Harris) Coit, and 
grandson of John Coit, the founder of the 
family in this country. He was graduated 
at Harvard College, in 1697, and received 
a degree at the first Yale Commence- 
ment, in 1702. He was invited to settle 
as pastor in Norwich; but, declining this, 
came to the new settlement on the Quine- 
baug. After supplying here some years, 
at ten and twelve pounds per quarter— 
part payable in provisions—he was in- 
vited to settlement, being offered “a lot 
over Moosup river, eighty pounds to carry 
on building and other concerns, and forty 
pounds salary at present; when better 
able, to give more.” On the 25th of 
December, 1704, the town fixed the ordi- 
nation for “ next Wednesday come seven 
night.” No record remains of the ordina- 
tion, or of the ecclesiastical history of his 
long ministry. His salary grew by suc- 
cessive additions, until in 1732, it was 
ninety pounds. After the Great Awaken- 
ing, there arose divisions among his people 
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which disturbed his declining years. In 
1746, he consulted the Association on the 
propriety of resigning his charge. At 
length he was dismissed by the same 
Council which ordained his successor, 
March 16, 1748, after a pastorate of more 
than forty-three years. 

In 1749, the Listers of the town four- 
folded Mr. Coit for not giving in an 
account of his property, whereupon he 
petitioned the Assembly, and they ordered 
that he have his list released, and all rates 
and taxes thereon, and that his estate be 
free from taxes during his life. This 
generosity availed Mr. Coit very little; 
for he died July 1, 1750, aged 77—leaving 
a considerable estate, in which were in- 
cluded one negro man and two females. 

He is not known as an author, nor has 
any contemporaneous estimate of his abil- 
ities come down to us. Among Dr. Ben- 
jamin ‘Trumbull’s correspondence has 
been found the following notice of him, 
written in 1770, from Plainfield :—He 
was “a gentleman of good conversation, 
an ornament to his profession; not only a 
preacher of the gospel of peace, but a 
zealous promoter of peace among his 
hearers and others; so that even those, 
who in the latter part of his ministry were 
disaffected with his preaching, never 
appeared to have any personal prejudice 
against him. He died universally lament- 
ed, and his memory is still precious.” 

Mr. Coit married, in 1705, Experience 
Wheeler, of Stonington, Ct., and had ten 
children, of whom some remained in their 
native town, but others removed to the 
adjoining town of Preston, and there be- 
came the founders of an important branch 
of the Coit family. 

Rev. Davip SHERMAN ROWLAND 
was born at Fairfield in 1719; the son of 
Henry Rowland, and great grandson of 
an early settler in Fairfield. He was 
graduated Y. C. 1743, and licensed by 
Fairfield Association ; was invited to set- 
tle at Plainfield by vote of the town, 
July 23, 1747, with a settlement of £700 
bills of old tenor, a salary of £400, and 
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his fire-wood, and was ordained March 
17, 1748, Rev. Mr. Moseley, of Hampton, 
preacher. The Council met on the 15th 
of March, and occupied themselves first 
with a discussion of the difficulties in the 
parish, and with the dismission of the 
former pastor. Mr. Rowland settled in 
the face of a large opposition, growing out 
of the Separatical movements of the 
times, on which ground objections were 
laid before the Council against his ordina- 
tion. The Separatists afterwards put 
such hindrances in‘the way of raising his 
salary, by the usual method of a town- 
vote, that in 1755 he brought an action 
against the town to recover his salary. 
It does not appear, however, that these 
troubles are to be charged to his fault. 

Mr. Rowland began, with laudable 
carefulness, the record that now exists of 
the affairs of Plainfield Church. In April, 
1761, the Church reluctantly consented to 
his dismission, and he preached his fare- 
well sermon May 3, 1761, from Acts xx: 
25-27. 

Some time in the following year, Mr. 
R. wert to Providence, R. I, on invita- 
tion of the Congregational Church, which 
was then struggling out of a state of deep 
depression, and had been re-organized 
the year before, with eleven male and ten 
female members. There is no record of 
his installation there, but he removed his 
family thither in the Autumn of 1762. 
Under his labors the congregation in- 
creased in numbers, remaining, however, 
weak in pecuniary ability. In 1771, the 
Society, by resolution, commended “ the 
pastor’s unwearied care and labor,” and 
requested him “ to proceed to such place 
or places, on this continent, as he shall 
think proper, to solicit aid.” _In 1774, Mr. 
R. asked a dismission, there being some 
intimations of uneasiness among the peo- 
ple. It is not known exactly when he 
left Providence, but the family tradition 
says that he escaped the British ships in 
the bay in a fishing smack, having made 
himself obnoxious to the British officers 
by his patriotic discourses. 
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He was installed over the Church in 
Windsor, March 27, 1776, by a Council, 
but preached the sermon himself. One 
of his successors in this pastorate describes 
him as having been “ an animated preach- 
er, often preaching extemporaneously.” 
Having suffered much infirmity, in his 
latter years, by paralysis, he died Jan. 
13, 1794, in the 75th year of his age, and 
47th of his ministry, having for four years 
enjoyed the assistance of his son as col- 
league pastor. 

There is evidence that Mr. R. was a 
man of very considerable ability and 
learning,—more than an ordinary man. 
He published a farewell discourse at 
Plainfield, a Thanksgiving sermon at 
Providence, a sermon before the R. I. 
Convention on Catholicism, his installa- 
tion sermon at Windsor, and a sermon at 
the funeral of Rev. Hezekiah Bissel. He 
married, in 1754, Mary Spalding, of 
Canterbury, and had five sons and five 
daughters. William F. was pastor at 
Exeter, N. H., 1790-1828, and Henry A. 
pastor at Windsor, 1790-1835, and father 
of the late Dr. H. A. Rowland, of Hones- 
dale, Pa. 

Rev. Joun FULLER was born in Leba- 
non, Ct., about 1722. He was not educated 
at College, and probably had only the 
ordinary opportunities of farmers’ boys at 
that day. Nothing is known of his his- 
tory from birth, till he was ordained pas- 
tor of a Separate Church in Lyme, Dec. 
25,1746. After leaving that charge, he 
was ordained pastor of a similar Church 
in Norwich, (Bean Hill,) Aug. 17, 1759, 
but remained here only two or three 
years. To him the eyes of Plainfield 
people were turned, after the dismission 
of Mr. Rowland, as to one who might 
harmonize their dissensions. The Church 
had been for several years without a 
shepherd, when, in hope of better times, 
it was re-organized on the basis of 
the Cambridge Platform, and some of 
those who had separated from it, were 
grafted in again. Mr. Fuller was in- 
stalled Feb. 8, 1769, by a Council chiefly 
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from Massachusetts, the sermon being from 
Rev. Levi Hart, of Griswold. Probably 
the pgculiar position of the Church and 
pastor explains the fact that the pastors 
of the County were not invited on the 
Council, and that Mr. Fuller never joined 
their Association. A few years only had 
passed away when a grave was opened 
near that of Mr. Coit, on the “ Burial 
Hill,” just West of the village, by which 
a stone stands, thus inscribed: “John 
Fuller, after watching for the souls of his 
people as those who must give account, 
fell asleep Oct. 3, 1777, AE. 55.” 

No means are at hand for estimating 
the worth of the third Plainfield pastor. 
He is said to have published a single 
funeral sermon, but it has never been 
seen by the present writer. He is report- 
ed as having been a warm patriot in “ the 
days that tried men’s souls.” 

Mr. Fuller married (1) Sally Hamlin, 
of Middletown, and had two children; 
(2) Lodema Newton, of Colchester, and 
had five more. One of the latter lived to 
be a widow of nearly ninety-six years, 
and died at Canterbury, 1855. 

Rey. Jort Benenict, D.D., was born 
at North Salem, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
Jan. 1745, son of Dea. Peter Benedict; 
was graduated at Princeton in 1765, and 
pursued theological studies with Rev. 
Dr. Bellamy. He was ordained pastor of 
Newent Society, Lisbon, Ct., Feb. 21,1771, 
and dismissed for lack of support, May 1, 
1782. He then removed to the vicinity 
of his native place, and preached, as he 
had opportunity, till in August, 1784, he 
was invited to Plainfield, which had then 
been nearly seven years vacant. Here 
he was installed, Dec. 23, 1784,—the ser- 
mon from his brother, Rev. Abner Bene- 
dict, of Middlefield Parish, Middletown. 
The ministerial rate having been given 
up, his support was provided by funds 
and subscriptions. It was eked out by 
labors as an instructor in academical and 
theological studies. Here Mr. Benedict 
served a long and happy term of minis- 
terial service, winning to himself much 
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esteem, not only among his own people, 
but through the country. In 1808, he 
received a Doctorate in Divinity from 
Union College, and in 1814, the same 
degree from Dartmouth College. He was 
highly reputed for piety, knowledge and 
prudence, and was especially thought a 
proficient in acquaintance with the He- 
brew Scriptures. His manner of preach- 
ing is described as quiet and moderate, 
chiefly extemporaneous, and full of good 
instruction, but not fitted especially to 
arouse the careless. The period of his 
ministry was marked by great depression 
in the state of religion through that part 
of the State. Thus it happened that the 
Plainfield Church declined in numbers, 
until it became “ very small.” 

In September, 1815, a terrible gale 
overthrew their house of worship, and ere 
a new edifice could be finished, the aged 
pastor rested from his labors, Feb. 13, 
1816, aged 71. A monument reared by 
filial affection, among the graves of his 
attached people, commemorates his vir- 
tues. A funeral sermon by Rev. Samuel 
Nott, D.D., was published. But his best 
monument is in the memories of good 
men. Dr. Benedict is not known to have 
published anything except a sermon at 
Dr. Levi Hart’s funeral. He married, 
early in his ministry, Sarah Mackown, 
from Maine, and had four sons and seven 
daughters. One of the sons became a 
merchant, another a Baptist minister, and 
a third a physician. The daughters were 
noted for their superior abilities, and mar- 
ried men of the highest standing in differ- 
ent professions. 

Rev. Ortn Fow er was born at Leb- 
anon, Ct., July 29,1791, son of Capt. Amos 
and Rebecca (Dewey) Fowler, his mother 
being a woman of superior character ; 
graduated Y. C. 1815; studied theology 
with Dr. Humphrey, of Fairfield, and 
was ordained a missionary at Farmington, 
June, 1818. After spending some time 
in the West, in the service of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, he returned 
to New England, and was installed pastor 
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at Plainfield, March 1, 1820; sermon by 


‘Rev. Dr. Sprague. There were, at this 


time, only four men in the Church, but 
soon the seed which had been sown in 
former years sprang up, and Mr. Fowler 
gathered in large additions. In a few 
years, however, troubles arose in the 
Church, which made his position for sev- 
eral years exceedingly trying, and put a 
temporary bar to the interchange of fel- 
lowship between him and his neighbors in 
the ministry. These troubles had sub- 
sided at length, when, at his own request, 
on the 27th of January, 1831, he was dis- 
missed from his charge. 

He was again installed July 7th, of the 
same year, in Fall River, Ms., where he 
continued as pastor, until led by peculiar 
circumstances into political life. A ques- 
tion respecting the boundary between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, inter- 
ested him, and engaged him in some his- 
torical researches, the result of which he 
published in the Boston Atlas. This led 
to his election to a seat in the State Sen- 
ate, and his course in that body led to his 
election in 1848, and again in 1850, as a 
Representative in Congress. Here he 
took a highly respectable position as a 
working member, speaking to the purpose 
when occasion called. Near the close of 
the first session in his second term in 
Congress, and while in attendance at 
Washington, he was attacked with bilious 
pneumonia, and died Sept. 3, 1852, after 
an illness of five days. 

Mr. Fowler was a marked man; firm 
in his convictions, resolute in their utter- 
ance, practical in his habits, earnest, dili- 
gent, laborious, faithful; a reformer, but 
not a radical; not always pleasing or 
pleasant in his manners, but securing 
finally the respect of many to whom he 
was not agreeable. 

He was the author of a volume on Bap- 
tism, and of one against the use of tobac- 
co, besides occasional sermons and articles 
for the periodical press. 

He married Amaryllis, daughter of 
John A. Payson, of Pomfret, and had one 
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child that died young. This loss was 
supplied by adopting some of the children 
of Rev. Erastus Learned, of Westminster 
Parish, Canterbury. 

Rev. SAMUEL KOCKWELL was born in 
Winsted, Ct., April 18, 1803, son of Alpha 
Rockwell, and descendant of Dea. Wil- 
liam Rockwell, one of the first members 
of the ancient Church in Windsor; was 
graduated Y. C. 1825; studied theology 
at Andover.and New Haven; was ordained 
pastor at Plainfield, April 11, 1832, and 
dismissed April 16, 1841; was installed 
over the South Church, New Britain, Jan. 
4, 1843, and dismissed — 1858. He 
still resides in New Britain. Has pub- 
lished several occasional sermons. 

Married (1) J. A. Plummer, of Glasten- 
bury, in 1833, who died in 1838; (2) 
Elizabeth Eaton, of Plainfield, in 1840, 
who died in 1843; (3) Mrs. Charlotte N. 
Stanley, in 1844. Has a son and a 
daughter living. 

Rev. ANDREW DUNNING was born in 


Brunswick, Me.; graduated at Bowdoin 
College ; studied theology at Bangor ; was 
ordained at Plainfield, May 24, 1842, and 
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dismissed Jan. 26, 1847; was installed at 
Thompson, May 15, 1850, where he still 
remains. Has published occasional ser- 
mons. 

Married (1) a daughter of Roger Coit, 
Esq., of Plainfield; (2) a daughter of 
Hiram Ketchum, Esq., of New York. 

Rev. Henry Rosiyson was born in 
Guilford, Ct., Dec. 20, 1788, being the son of 
Col. Samuel Robinson ; graduated Y. C. 
1807, and studied theology at Andover; was 
tutor for one year at Bowdoin College; was 
ordained pastor at Litchfield South Farms, 
(now Milton,) April 30, 1823, and dis- 
missed, in poor health, Oct. 27, 1829 ; was 
installed at Suffield, June 1, 1831, and 
dismissed April 18, 1837; installed again 
at North Killingly, (now East Putnam,) 
Nov. 20, 1838, and dismissed April 1, 1845 ; 
installed finally at Plainfield, April 14, 
1847, and dismissed April 10, 1856. He 
then returned to his native place, where 
he now resides. 

He married (1) Miss W. F. Brown, of 
Hartford ; (2) Mrs. Judd, a daughter of 
Rev. Mr. Gay, of Suffield. Has three 
daughters and one son living. 
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BY REV. S. Ro DENNEN, WATERTOWN, MS. 


THE purpose of the Church, as an 
organization, cannot be too well or too 
widely known; since on this depends, 
very largely, her growth and usefulness. 
Is the Church a band of believers, asso- 
ciated merely to promote personal piety 
and the orderly maintenance of the wor- 
ship and sacraments of religion? Is this 
her office work, and the entire breadth of 
her commission? This is one purpose, 
and an important one, I allow. But there 
is something beyond, and higher than 
this subjective discipline. Each local 
Church is an organized company in the 


army of the Lord of Hosts; every mem- © 


ber of which is solemnly pledged to make 
vigorous aggression on the powers of 
VOL. II. 33 


darkness, and do what, in him or her, 
lies, to widen the Redeemer’s rule and 
advance the triumphs of the Cross. This, 
certainly, is the tenor of the orders under 
which we have enlisted. 

Now the efliciency of the Church, and 
the direction her efforts will take, are de- 
termined, necessarily, by the definition 
you affix to the local body. If it serve, 
merely, to fold the sheep from the cold, 
the storm and the destroyer ; if it is ser- 
viceable for mere drill in personal 
piety, then duty and effort lie in that 
direction. 

If, however, it be conceded, as it must, 
that the main idea of the Church militant, 
is of a body organized for demonstrative 
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purposes ; then her line of effort is to edu- 
cate and apply her forces to work out this 
benign result. She will then put on the 
whole armor of God, not merely, nor 
primarily, for purposes of self-defence, 
but to carry the conflict into the enemies’ 
country and camp, and to bring off the 
largest possible number from the dark 
empire of sin. 

This view of the Church, as an organ- 
ization, opens a wide field for Christian 
enterprise, and puts a serious responsi- 
bility upon each one who assumes the vows 
of a disciple. It places, in its true light, 
the duty of the laity, and clearly fixes the 
relation they sustain to the progress and 
supremacy of Christ’s kingdom. The 
work most needed in our Zion is direct, 
personal, persistent effort, on the part of 
Church members, to reach and rescue the 
unthinking masses, and to press upon the 
conscience of the careless, the claims of 
religion. A large proportion of our pop- 
ulation, in the most virtuous and favored 
communities, is outside of Christian in- 
fluence, and really without the gospel. 
How are they to be reached and saved ? 
How is this unchristianized mass to be 
leavened? Not by building churches, 
merely, or throwing open the gates of the 
sanctuary; not by providing religious 
instruction from the pulpit and lecture- 
room. The mountain will never come to 
Mahomet. These multitudes will feel the 
magnetic influence of the gospel only as 
they are drawn toward it by the cords 
of love and personal solicitation; only as 
the laity rise up in their might and enter 
these whitening fields and gather them in. 

This matter of lay activity needs a 
thorough and vigorous discussion, and a 
clear public statement. The conscience 
of the churches needs to be aroused, and 
their zeal provoked. To contribute what 
J can towards such a discussion, [ submit 
some reasons for the increased activity of 
the laity. 

1. The first reason is historical. The 
activity of the laity has ever been a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the development of the 
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Church. As it has increased, the hosts of 
the redeemed have gone out to victory 
and conquest; as it has waned, or been 
restricted, they have sustained defeat. 
The comparative influence of clergy and 
laity has, also, several times, alternated in 
the historical progress of the Church. 
But it will be found, that the best days 
of the Church, from her organization to 
the present, have been days when the 
laity were most active, and entered most 
zealously into all her interests. If the ver- 
dict of the past makes sure any one thing, 
it is this: the success of religion depends, 
in its onward development, very largely, 
upon the labor of individual Christians. 

To commence with the Apostolic 
Church—while it was a home and a 
shrine, whither the persecuted and op- 
pressed disciple could flee, and find solace 
and refresh his spirits in company with 
the brethren ; it was also, and character- 
istically, a working and aggressive body. 
There can be no doubt, if left to inference 
merely, what was the fortitude and fidelity 
of the early disciples. The rapidity with 
which Christianity penetrated the sur- 
rounding countries, radiating in all direc- 
tions from the metropolis, is presumptive 
proof that the members of the Christian 
body were intense workers. Religion 
was not self-propagating ; it leaned upon 
the same human instrumentalities as at 
present, and encountered the same, yea, 
more bitter opposition, than it meets to- 
day. 

We are not left, however, to mere 
inference. For, when persecution scat- 
tered the company of the believers, “ they 
went everywhere preaching the word.” 
Wherever, by the fierce storm that as- 
sailed them, these laymen were driven, 
they became centers of religious life and 
motion. Had they not been drilled to 
this kind of effort, they had not proved 
so efficient. Every fragment of the dis- 
persed Church became vital. Their hab- 
its of labor and self-reliance fitted the 
brethren for leaders; and at Samaria, 
and Antioch, and elsewhere, the new 
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faith flamed up from the sparks struck 
from the celestial fire at Jerusalem, by 
the hand of persecution. 

The history of the post- Apostolic. 
Church, proves, also, the activity of the 
laity. This is abundantly shown by the 
early prevalence of the Christian religion, 
and its wide infusion through countries 
distant from each other. Had the clergy 
been the only teachers and exhorters, 
the only earnest workers, the Roman 
Provincial Governors would have had 
less occasion to complain to the Emperor 
of the rapid spread of “ the religion of 
one Jesus” throughout their provinces. 
There were, doubtless, many Priscillas 
and Aquillas, traveling to and fro from 
country to country, exhorting men and 
women to repent. The impression left 
upon the mind, by the perusal of the his- 
tory of the Church for some centuries 
after the Apostles, is that the clergy and 
laity worked harmoniously and earnestly 
together. The flourishing Christian com- 
munities ; the amount and accuracy of reli- 
gious culture; the schools and churches, 
in the East and West, in Africa and Asia 
Minor, all are monuments of their industry 
and faithfulness. The Catacombs of the 
Roman Campagna, the precious dust 
which sleeps in their subterranean crypts, 
and the rude inscriptions ‘which com- 
memorate their works, and record their 
sufferings, witness to a devotion and martyr 
heroism that leaves no doubt that their 
activity and power were felt and feared. 

When, however, the clergy began to 
assume more authority, the laymen be- 
came less active, and vital godliness de- 
clined. Religion was cloistered more and 
more, gaining little expression abroad, 
save through bishops and preachers. Un- 
der this regime the life slipped from the 
churches, making way for the incoming 
of that great, central, ecclesiastical power 
—the Romish Hierarchy—which smoth- 
ered all fervor under its wearisome for- 
malism. The long winter of the middle 
ages now closed in, when the sap of re- 
ligious life retreated to the roots, and only 
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a solitary symptom, here and there, as- 
sured men that the “faith once delivered 
to the saints” was not extinct. 

Spring, however, was approaching. 
With the dawn of the Reformation, it 
gave fresh signs of life, and began to 
throw up new shoots, and put forth leaves 
and blossoms. ‘The marked feature of 
this new movement was the re-appearance 
of the laity. The individual again stands 
forth, and thinks and acts for himself. In 
the different sections of this great religious 
movement, in Germany, Switzerland and 
England, power and labor were again 
shared by the clerical and lay forces. 
They meet and mingle in this new and 
fierce contest. 

The most vigorous branch of the Refor- 
mation had its birth-place at Geneva. 
Calvinism owes much, doubtless, to the 
simplicity and clearness of its doctrinal 
statements, and their strict conformity to 
the Bible and human consciousness. But 
its success has been quite as much due to 
the fact that it shakes the individual from 
the folds of ecclesiasticism, and gives him 
a mission and a responsibility in the 
Church. It mingles—without confound- 
ing—clergy and laity in the offices, disci- 
pline, and well-being of the Christian 
body. 

The rise of the Independents and Pu- 
ritans was another effort of the individual 
to cast off state and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion and secure the liberty of speech and 
worship. These sects take firmer hold of 
the lay element, and draw fresh supplies 
of wholesome blood and vigor from this 
source. The local Church becomes, now, 
republican. The power passes over into 
the hands of the membership. Each has 
a post and a personal interest and respon- 
sibility in,the progress of one good cause.’ 
Such a policy and practice educated the 
brethren and stimulated thought and ac- 
tion. 

The Church at Leyden, on this republi- 
can model, became the pattern of the 
New England churches. This was the 
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mother Church of the Colonies, and the 
principles there enunciated and defended, 
in relation to Independency, the parti- 
cipation of the brethren in all matters of 
discipline, admission of members, election 
and ordination of ministers, came across 
the waters and were incorporated, almost 
unchanged, into the church polity and 
practice of the Colonies. Hornius, in his 
Ecclesiastital History, says, “The Church 
at Leyden was the mother Church of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. During his (Rob- 
inson’s) life, and the continuance of the 
Church at Leyden, the two societies were 
essentially one. The Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth did not establish a new organiza- 
tion; they went out according to mutual 
agreement, as an absolute Church of them- 
selves, already constituted, being only a 
branch of the Church still remaining in 
Holland, and they continued to be essen- 
tially one in religious sentiment and 
ecclesiastical practices.” 

This was the head-spring of the best 
Church system, in our judgment, the 
world has ever seen; best for many sub- 
stantial reasons, and this especially: it 
makes most of the lay element. This is 
its crowning glory and the strong full 
pulse of its power. While it aims at, and 
possesses, a well cultured ministry, by no 
whit inferior to the very best, it calls out 
also each disciple and exercises his gifts. 
It takes up and works into its service all 
its constituent elements. It has a place 
and a mission for all, and lays responsi- 
bility upon every conscience. In the 
words of Dr. Vaughan, “It is a system 
to be worked by popular power, and 
must depend, if worked orderly, upon 
popular intelligence. It bestows a kind 
of franchise upon all who become parties 
to it. Its aim is, to make all men Chris- 
tians, and to render all Christians com- 
petent to a well observance of the duties 
which arise out of the Christian fellow- 
ship.” ? 
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Such is Congregationalism, in the use 
it makes of the laity. The early history 
of our order reports great zeal of the 
brethren. In many important respects, 
they were more employed, than at pre- 
sent. It was a common thing for distin- 
guished laymen, members of the Church, 
and strangers from abroad, to participate 
in the public services of the Sabbath. 

The following is from the journal of 
Governor Winthrop:—“ In 1631, being 
at Plymouth, with others from Boston, 
and attending the meetings there,” he 
says, “In the afternoon, Mr. Roger Wil- 
liams, (the teacher) propounded a ques- 
tion, to which the pastor, Mr. Smith, 
spoke briefly, then Mr. Williams prophe- 
sied, and after, the Governor of Plymouth; 
after him, the elder (Mr. Brewster) ; then 
two or three of the congregation. Then 
the elder desired the Gov. of Massachu- 
setts and Mr. Wilson, (a minister, who 
was with him) which they did.” 

The history of the Church at Plymouth 
is instructive, as showing the customs and 
religious activity of those early days. 
This Church had meetings occasionally, to 
renew their covenant with God and with 
one another. Even the children bore 
part in these meetings. They had month- 
ly conference meetings for more than a 
century, to implore God to pour out his 
Spirit upon them. These were attended 
by many conversions. They set up pri- 
vate family meetings in their respective 
neighborhoods. In a single year thirty- 
nine males and fifty-eight females were 
received to the communion in this sparse 
community. The ministry was long and 
fruitful. Under John Cotton, in . thirty 
years, one hundred and _ seventy-eight 
were added to the Church. During Dr. 
Robbins’s ministry, of nearly sixty years, 
two hundred and fifteen were received to 
their fellowship. The other churches of 
New England were modeled after this, 
and were as active and successful, for 
anything that appears to the contrary. 

There has not, however, been a close 
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adherence to these fundamental princi- 
ples in the practical working of Con- 
gregationalism. The part the laity have 
taken in the public exercises of religion, 
and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, has, by no means, been the 
same throughout our history, as a de- 
nomination. It will be found here, also, 
as in general Church history, that the 
periods of longest prosperity have uni- 
formly been those in which the brethren 
were most actively engaged. As the 
management of affairs, the conduct of 
social worship and Christian visitation 
have fallen, whether designedly or not, 
into the hands of the clergy, a dearth of 
religious activity and revivals has suc- 
ceeded. Of this there is the fullest and 
most unanswerable proof. We find it, in 
all its strength, in the history of our own 
denomination. From the high degree of 
prosperity which characterized the early 
churches in New England, we have 
passed on into what may be called the 


middle ages of Congregationalism. Form 


has triumphed over life and spirit. The 
energies of the Church, as a whole, have 
been cramped and dormant. The lay 
element has not been nearly as active for 
the last century as in earlier times, and 
the churches have been far less efficient. 
I have in mind, as an illustration, a 
Church in this Commonwealth, for a long 
time under the care of a pious, godly man, 
where no one participated in a social 
meeting, save the deacons, when one of 
the two made a prayer only. This was 
the extent of lay activity. This inaction 
was encouraged by the pastor, and ac- 
quiesced in by the whole Church. The 
laymen were not brought forward; their 
voices were silenced; their valuable co- 
operation lost. The decline, under such 
an order of things, needs no portrayal. 
That heresy and schism should have grown 
up, is no wonder. This is but one out of 
many similar cases. 

Ecclesiastical authority seems to be a 
passion. Few things, even in our Repub- 
lican Church, stir up more jealous opposi- 
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tion, than to meddle with the preroga- 
tives of the clergy. They must, however, 
be kept in their proper places, to the exer- 
cise of their proper functions. The good 
of the Church demands it. When they 
purposely, or otherwise, seal the lips of 
the brethren, or fail to bring to their 
assistance this right arm of power, they 
resist the progress of Christ’s religion. 
Revivals will be infrequent, piety cold 
and formal. No one familiar with our 
ecclesiastical history needs to be told this. 
- But better days have dawned. There 
has recently been a remarkable develop- 
ment of lay strength and activity. The 
revival of ’57 and ’58 was a revival of lay 
influence. It was, for its extent, power and 
purity, and the healthy condition in which 
it has left the churches, the best revival 
through which our American Zion has 
passed. Its blessed spirit lingers with us 
still, and will prove, I trust, what Willis 
calls a Norwegian twilight—“a golden 
clasp” to bind us to yet more gracious 
awakenings in the future. It has im- 
pressed upon the minds of the laity the 
best lesson of the ceutury, and has dis- 
covered to many pastors the human source 
of their strength and success. It has 
untied the hands of the Church members ; 
cured, to some extent, their chronic lock- 
jaws; loosed their tongues, and baptized 
them into the work of saving souls. 

Here is where we stand in our historic 
march. The facts derived from the past, 
are of great interest to ministers and 
churches. Historic research brings one to 
the conviction that the spread of truth, the 
speedy incoming of the millennial time, so 
far as human agency is auxiliary, depends 
mainly on the zeal and devotion of the 
laity. The hundred hands of this conse- 
crated Briareus must work in all direc- 
tions. Thus much is clear, that the most 
flourishing periods of the Church, have 
been, from the beginning tu the present, 
periods of lay activity. The participation 
of the membership in all the devotional, 
as well as secular affairs of religion, is 
inseparable from progress and purity. 
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This, history makes sure beyond contra- 
diction. Here, is a reason of great au- 
thority for encouraging lay activity. Let 
the brethren and the ministry, if they re- 
spect the great principles God has vindi- 
cated in the past, make more of this right 
wing of the hosts of the Lord. 

2. A second reason for making increased 
use of the lay element, is, that such use is 
Scriptural. ‘“ Let him know that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way, shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” Is this 
announcement made to the clergy only, or 
to the laity as well? Is it a narrow, re- 
stricted promise, meant only for the occu- 
pant of the pulpit ; or of wide and general 
application, appealing to the whole broth- 
erhood? The latter, most assuredly. 

Nathan’s style of address and applica- 
tion is the Scripture method. The indi- 
vidual is separated from the mass, and 
made to feel his responsibility. To the 
Master, not to any human ecclesiastical 
constitution, he stands or falls. The par- 
able of the talents, calls upon every ser- 
vant of God, whatever his capability, to 
use diligently all his powers. It confers 
no authority upon the minister to bury 
the talents of the brethren, and bid them 
be silent, but rather to cheer them to the 
best use of their gifts. 

The parable of the laborers, points and 
impresses the same thought: “Go work 
in my vineyard,” is the call. It is not go 
to church on the Sabbath, and sit in 
cushioned pews, with folded hands, and 
let the minister do all the work. Nor 
does it authorize the preacher to stay the 
energies of the laborers, by taking the 
whole work upon himself. The call of 
the Master, whatever custom or ecclesias- 
tical domination may allow, does not 
designate one class as workers, and 
another as lookers-on. It does not place 
one man in the pulpit, and convert the 
whole congregation into passive recep- 
tacles, allowing them, at most, to make 
only mechanical responses. No! its im- 
perative address is to all. It bids the 
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young man, who comes with the dew of 
youth upon him, and the gray-haired 
man, who enters at the eleventh hour, to 
work till evening. 

“Go preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” is also a command, too broad to 
cover only those in the ministerial office. 
The gospel is not only, or chiefly, to be 
preached in the elaborated sermon of the 
Sabbath ; but, as well, in Christian deeds 
and worthy lives; in the brawling walks 
of business, as also in the quiet of home; 
in all the relations and duties of life, by 
every son and daughter of the Church. 
This, at least, is the great commission 
of the ascending Saviour—his parting 
charge. 

The Church Polity of the New Testa- 
ment sustains the same position. Upon 
this topic I cannot enlarge. But in the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the Scrip- 
tures, the individual has a share in the 
discipline and management of the Church, 
and is held responsible before God and 
men for its peace, purity and progress. 
The New Testament recognizes a head to 
direct affairs. ‘This is the well-furnished 
and godly minister. Into his prerogatives, 
no layman has any right to make incur- 
sions. But in his own place and legiti- 
mate sphere, he is solemnly bound, by 
divine rule, to work. 

The New Testament notion of a minis- 
ter, also, and his office work, puts over 
upon the membership a portion of the 
responsibility and labor of carrying for- 
ward the benign mission of the Church. 
According to the tenor of Paul’s commis- 
sion, received from Jesus himself, the 
preacher is to be “a witness.” He is to 
testify to the truth, and apply it to the 
lives and conduct of the people. It does 
not belong to his office, whatever he may 
choose to do as an individual, to go from 
house to house, to converse on personal 
religion and exhort to repentance. This, 
in early times, was the duty of the dea- 
cons; a most excellent custom, and one 
which, if returned to, would give many a 
Church and pastor peace and quietness ; 
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and these, sometimes officious men, a 
worthy employment. The minister is to 
preach the word. He is to bless or break 
the bread ; the disciples must distribute to 
the multitude, and see that nothing is 
lost. In the apt illustration of a layman, 
“the preacher deals in truth by the 
wholesale,—the Church members must 
retail it.” The Bible does not regard the 
hearer of the word as a mere passive 
receptacle, coming to the sanctuary once 
a week, with his pint or quart measure, 
opening the cover to have a portion of 
truth poured into it; then shutting it 
down, and going away till the next feast 
day. It contemplates some outflowing,— 
some distribution of what is received. 
The minister is the overseer, governor, 
captain, and instructor. The sanctuary 
and lecture-room are the head quarters of 
the Church; where the rank and file 
receive their instructions and their wea- 
pons, and are drilled in the proper work 
of good soldiers of Jesus Christ. This is 
the biblical idea of a minister and his 
office. He is not set to lord it over God’s 
heritage ; but put in the midst of the 
flock, to co-operate with them in saving 
men. 

Scripture, then, in its teachings ; in the 
Church Polity it reveals; in its concep- 
tion of the ministerial functions, strongly 
enforces lay activity, and most earnestly 
appeals to every member of the Christian 
body to work. 

3. The third reason I shall offer for lay 
activity, is a prudential one ; and is found 
in the practical benefit of such activity, 
both to churches and pastors. A well 
developed and efficient Church, is, hu- 
manly, the joint product of a godly min- 
ister and a hard-working people. Neither, 
working alone, can reach the divine con- 
ception of a Christian Church. The 
* practice of many, whatever their senti- 
ments, seems to say, “ we are folded and 
registered ; we are in the Church; there 
our obligation ends.” When it is asked, 
“Who will go into the mountains to 
search for the lost, and snatch them from 
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the jaws of the wolf ?” it is replied, practi- 
cally—the minister. Who is to thread 
the streets and lanes of our cities? Who 
is to go out into the villages and desolate 
places, to call the multitude to come to 
the King’s feast ?—the minister. Who is 
to care for the spiritual, and, ofttimes, 
temporal welfare of both Church and 
society ?—the minister. This is but a 
logical inference from the too prevalent 
practice of the laity. Now, it is a fair 
question, what quality of Church, or 
Christian, can come of such inaction, but 
a“lame and impotent halfling?” Is it 
quite the thing for Christian manliness 
and vigor ? Is this the discipline to round 
and develope a hopeful, enterprising 
piety ; and make the Church ready for 
every good word and work? He that 
waters, shall himself be watered, is the 
law of Christian reciprocity,—a law as 
broad and firm, in its results, as the law of 
gravity, or the circulation of the blood. 
No one, who admires military prowess, 
but grows enthusiastic over the brilliant 
charges of the Zouaves, in the recent 
Italian war. If any one supposes these 
rapid evolutions and terrific charges were 
the impulse of the moment, he has but to 
enter the Military Academy, at Paris, and 
observe the daily drill of these men. He 
will soon discover the source of their 
effectiveness in the hour of battle. The 
Church needs just such drilled regiments, 
to bring into her service. She needs to 
put her young men upon such a dis- 
cipline as will make them Christian 
Zouaves, in the hosts of God’s elect. 
How is this to be accomplished? Not 
with a limpid, phlegmatic laity, in the pews, 
or with a High Church Ecclesiastic in the 
pulpit. The soul gains tone, vigor, and a 
relish for labor, only under such a vigor- 
ous training. The highest pitch of spirit- 
ual power, as well as enjoyment, is 
reached, when the Christian goes out to 
the vast outlying population, and per- 
suades men to repent. There is a plea- 
sure and a profit in secret prayer; there 
is inspiration in social praise; in the 
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teaching of experience by experience; 
there is enjoyment and instruction in 
waiting upon a godly ministry. This con- 
templative phase of piety is not to be 
overlooked. But the practical work of a 
disciple, yields the truest vigor, and a 
richer entertainment. There is a blessed- 
ness mere contemplation never affords, 
when, by our personal effort, the pos- 
sessed of the devil sits at our feet, clothed 
and in his right mind. This is a satisfac- 
tion known only to the few faithful ones. 
This is the best drill the Christian ever 
gets. A man is only half a man—an 
apology for a layman—without such 
activity. Harlan Page understood this. 
Other eminent men have learned the 
profit and the pleasure of such work, and 
reached their Christian manhood by such 
exertions. 

This, moreover, probes a man’s piety, 
and purges his life and character. One 
with a defective piety, may go through 
with the hollow form of prayer ; may even 
recommend religion, in general terms, in 
public gatherings, where no one may 
reply ; but when he comes to stand up 
before the sinner alone, he is powerless. 
There must be a consciousness of integ- 
rity in one’s own character and life, to 
influence others. Few things would so 
sift and winnow our churches, or invig- 
orate and stimulate the piety of those who 
remain. 

Another profit of lay activity, is the 
increase of the membership of the Church, 
and her outward prosperity. The purity 
and spiritual power of the membership 
are necessary conditions of her success; 
but there is another source of growth 
more unfailing and efficient—an active, 
‘missionary laity. I would not underrate 
the other elements of a successful Church, 
especially good and instructive preaching. 
Iam far from wishing to underrate the 
influence and attractions of the pulpit. 
I am, however, clear, that too exclusive 
reliance is placed upon it, to carry on the 
work of the world’s redemption, both by 
the Church and the ministry. The clergy 
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have powerful rivals in the brethren, in 
dealing with individuals. Laynren have 
a peculiar tact for such work. They have 
facilities for direct, personal effort, which 
do not, and cannot, belong to the preacher. 
When the minister approaches a worldly 
man, it is professionally. He comes be- 
cause it is his business; at least so the 
recipient of the call thinks, and he rounds 
up his shoulders to receive what he may 
have to say, as a boy his back to take a 
whipping. When, however, the godly 
layman, who is familiar with his modes of 
thought ; his state of mind and feeling ; 
his trials, temptations and sorrows; who 
knows just where the hidden springs 
lie, which move him most readily and 
deeply, comes to converse with him, he 
meets with another reception, and wields 
over him another and better power. 
Ministers, for the most part, are poor 
talkers. They are removed from practi- 
cal life, and unskilled in the most eftec- 
tive modes of personal address. They 
injure, often, and harden, where they are 
anxious only to do good. Men who mix 
in worldly affairs, have a directness of 
appeal; a common dialect, well under- 
stood, which gives them a power over 
each other, wholly foreign to the clergy. 
This, then, is their sphere ; the whitening 
harvest field, where they may and ought 
to thrust in the sickle, and reap with a 
resolution and willingness that asks no 
respite. They ought to see their advan- 
tage, and put themselves to this, their 
God-appointed work. 

It is not an-extravagant supposition, 
that each member of our churches, of 
ordinary ability, can be, God helping, 
instrumental in saving one soul each year. 
Here is a problem, most interesting to 
solve : how long before the “ great com- 
mission” would be fulfilled ? the gospel 
preached to every creature? and the 
increasing tide of souls, now setting so 
strongly toward the gates of death, be 
turned back to light, life and hope? 
Placed before the churches, in this practi- 
cal form, it would seem that this matter of 
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lay activity must excite greater attention. 
This, if anything human, will call out and 
put in motion the wonderful latent power 
of the Church. 

We do not need a better and more 
eloquent and brilliant ministry, one half 
as much as we need more active, devoted, 
hard-working, conscientious laymen. This 
is the deep-felt and imperious need of our 
times. Here, I am persuaded, resides the 
moral force, which is to raise men from 
political, social and moral degradation ; 
from whatever ruins either soul or body, 
to a higher plain of life and action. The 
ministry alone cannot do it. Prayer- 
meetings, morning, noon and night, in 
every city, village and hamlet, the land 
over, cannot compass it. These are but 
drops in the vast ocean of moral power 
that really exists, if the laity were con- 
scious of their strength, and forward to use 
it, if they had a mind and a heart to work. 

Another profit of lay activity is in 
lengthening the tenure of the ministerial 
office, and making it more productive and 
happy. Short and barren ministries are 
deplored, on all hands. For best results, 
changes should be made, if at all, far less 
frequently. To secure greater perma- 
nency of ministerial labors, the brethren 
should understand their agency in bring- 
ing about this unsettled state of things. 
The process is on this wise: A minister 
is settled over a parish. This done, the 
people settle themselves to their several 
callings, and resign all into the pastor’s 
hands. They hear him as critics, as Jeff- 
ries, or as Gamaliels; to be amused, ex- 
cited, “ steamed up,” seldom to be profited. 
He works on in increasing solitude, while 
the Church grows more and more worldly. 
He at length begins to fail, by reason of 
his great labors, his uncheered toil; his 
spirits droop; his usefulness is gone; or 
what is more likely, and much more com- 
mon, he fails to make the pews pay the 
expenses. Then comes a change, the 
Council, the fictitious reasons for dissatis- 
faction, and the people are abroad for 
@ more popular orator; one who will 
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“draw,” “ fill the house;”—the getting 
souls into heaven is a very good thing, 
incidentally. 

The remedy for this abnormal state 
of things is mostly with the laity; for 
this reason—the cause of this instability 
and barrenness is with them. Let a 
people enter into the work of saving 
men with their minister; let them mani- 
fest a proper zeal for the prosperity of 
their Zion; let their aggressions on the 
powers of darkness, be bold, prompt, and 
well sustained ; let each brother and sis- 
ter single out some sinner, and by prayer, 
visitation and conversation, bring him 
into the kingdom; this done, let them 
return to the dark mountains of sin, to 
renew their search for others, ready to 
perish ; let them do this, and they will 
have the very best minister; or what is 
more to the purpose, will be well con- 
tented with the one they have. When 
all the Church members are engaged, 
there will be little time, and less disposi- 
tion, to complain of the preacher; and, 
what will bring both parties into chosen 
union and a deeper sympathy, they will 
have a better appreciation of his work, 
and a livelier interest in it. 

The pastor who would retain his posi- 
tion and perpetuate his usefulness, must 
keep his people at work. The people 
that would retain their minister, and 
flourish under his administration, thrive 
in all outward and spiritual prosperity, 
must co-operate faithfully with him in 
securing all the ends of a Christian 
Church. 

The practical value of lay activity 
appears in the growing power, happiness 
and usefulness of individual disciples; in 
the increase of the membership ; in long 
and fruitful ministries. We have, then, 
the verdict of history ; all the experience 
of the past; the teachings of the New 
Testament; the strongest possible pru- 
dential motives, to vindicate and urge lay 
activity. These reasons conspire to set 
home every considerate appeal made to 
the brethren to cast off their criminal 
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indifference, and meet the requirements 
laid upon them of God. 

Might I be allowed a word to my bre- 
thren, I would say, make more of the 
laity. Call them out; lay duties upon 
them that they cannot escape from. Ex- 
alt their importance before their eyes, 
and with earnestness and force of reason- 
ing, and directness of address, call upon 
them, in the name of the Master; in the 
name of humanity ; in the name of perish- 
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ing souls; in the name of their own best 
culture and richest rewards, to quit them- 
selves like men. 

Might I address a word to the laity, I 
would counsel them to weigh these 
thoughts ; estimate their own powers and 
opportunities, and see if there be nota 
duty towards their God, their fellows, 
their own souls, their present and future 
peace and blessedness, which they have 
not fully rendered. 





FOREIGN CONGREGATIONAL 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
DECEASED, 


From NovemBer, 1858, ro NovEMBER, 1859. 





Name. 


Place. 


Age. 





Anderson, J. 
Bayley, R. 8. 
Blomfield, James 
Bodington, John 
Breeze, R. 
Bromfield, Edward 


y: 
Elliott, William 
Flower, David 
Gittens, Thomas William 


rey, George 
Griffiths, R. M. 
Hardman, J. 
Harrison, T. 
Hitcham, H. 
Hopkins, James H. 
Howell, Charles 
James, John Angell 
Joseph, William 


Mortimer, T. 
Owen, John 
Pinkerton, Dr. 
Pyer, John 

, John V. 
Skinver, William 
Sutcliffe, J. 

. Todd, W. 


Watson, John 

Watson, Thos. Anthony 
Whitmore, R. 
Williams, J. 


Kilsyth, 
Hereford, 
Canterbury, 
Bermondsey, 
Cardigan, 
Elstead, 
Newport Pagnel, 
Kilmarnock, 
Zion's Hill, 


Camden Town, 
New College, 
Kirkham, 
Todmorden, 
Lancashire College, 
Gorleston, 
Newport, 
Emsworth, 
Birmingham, 
Seaford, 
|Sawston, 


Airedale College, 
Avoca, 8.Australia, 
Brompton, 
Solva, 

Bath, 

Reigate, 
Devonport, 
South Africa, 
Bruton, 
Longsight, 
Cotton End, 
Market Harboro’, 
Hackney, 
Burwash, 
Malmesbury, 
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Of the 35 ministers whose length of 
service is here set down, the average pe- 
riod of labor is very nearly 28 years. Of 





1 These statistics are taken from the English 


* Congregational Year Book ”’ for 1860. 


H. M.D. 


STATISTICS OF LAST YEAR.* 


the 38, whose age is given, the average 
age is exactly 57 years. 


FOREIGN CONGREGATIONAL UNIONS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


WITH THE DATES OF THEIR FORMATION. 


ENGLAND. 
1 Bedfordshire Union, formed, 
2 Berks, Oxfordshire, and South Bucks Asso- 
ciation, 

8 Bristol and Gloucester Union, 

4 Bucks (North) Association, 

5 Cambridgeshire Union (N.,) 

6 Ditto (South,) 

7 Cheshire Home Mission, 

8 Cornwall Association, 

9 Cumberland Association, 
10 Derbyshire Union, 

11 Devon Association, 
12 Dorset Association, 
13 Durham and Northumberland, 
14 Essex Congregational Union, 

15 Hampshire Association, 
16 Herefordshire Association, 

17 Hertfordshire Union, 

18 Kent Association, 

19 Lancashire Union, 
20 Leicestershire Association, 
21 Lincolnshire Association, 
22 London Congregational Board, 
23 Independent Board, 
24 Midddlesex (Southwest), 
25 M (Engl.), 
26 Norfolk Association, 
27 Northamptonshire Association, 
28 Nottinghamshire Association, 
29 Shropshire Association, 

30 Somerset Association, 
81 Staffordshire Union, 

82 Suffolk Union, 

33 Surrey Mission Society, 

34 Sussex Union, 
85 Warwickshire A > 
86 Wilts and East Somerset Association, 
37 Worcestershire Association, 


tha 





sath, 
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88 York, West Riding Association, 
89 —— East Riding Association, 1838 
40 —— North Riding Association, 1838 

[The Bedford, Cambridge, Herts, and Surrey Asso- 
ciations, include Baptist churches.] 


1819 


Wates.—I. Norta. 

1 Anglesea Association. 

2 Caernarvonshire Association. 

8 Denbighshire Association. 

4 Flintshire Association. 

5 Merionethshire Association. 

6 Montgomeryshire Association. 

II. Soura. 

7 Breconshire Association. 

8 Cardiganshire Association. 

9 Caermarthenshire Association. 
10 Glamorganshire Association. 
ll M thshire (Welsh) A 
12 Pembroke Association. 

18 Radnorshire Association. 





ScoTLAND. 
(Congregational Union of Scotland, formed 1819.) 
1 Aberdeen and Banff Association. 
2 Caithness Association. 
8 Eastern Association. 
4 Fifeshire Association. 
5 Morayshire Association. 
6 Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine Association. 
7 Western Association. 
8 Southern Counties Association. 
9 Northern Isles Association. 
IRELAND. 
Northern Congregational Association. 
Southern Congregational Association. 
CoLonies. 
1 Congregational Union of Canada, East and West, 
and the Lower Provinces. 
2 Congregational Union of New South Wales. 
8 Congregational Union of South Australia. 
4 Congregational Union of Victoria. 
5 Congregational Union of Tasmania. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES ON THE CON- 
TINENT OF EUROPE. 
Enoiiso Worship AND MINISTERS. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, John Shedlock, M. A., of Glasgow University, 
and Theological Academy, 180 Rue du Faubourg 


St. Honoré. 
GERMANY. 


Hamevre, on the Johannis Bollwerk, James Smith, 
M. A., of Glasgow University, and Rolherham Col- 
lege. 

Frankrort, George Palmer Davies, B. A., Homerton 
College, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, without pastoral charge. 

HEIDELBERG, Tomkins, Frederic, M. A., LL.D., with- 
out pastoral charge. 


HOLLAND. 
Rotrerpam, on the Haringsoleit, 8. Davies, of Rather- 
ham College. 
Russia. 
Sr. Pererspuraa, BE. Corbald, of Cheshunt College. 
ALEXANDEOFFSEY, James Key, of Cheshunt College. 
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FRANCE. 
THE UNION OF EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 
(Formed in 1849, on the refusal of the National Pro- 
testant Church in France to recognize the Eternal 
Divinity of Christ as a fundamental article of its 
faith.) 
Paris (Taitbout and Luxembourg), E. De Pressensé, 
G. Fisch. 
Paris, (Réformée-évangélique), F. Monod, D.D., J. 
Armand Delille, and M. Duchemin. 
Eglise. 
Bergerac (Dordogne), 
Bordeaux (Gironde), 
Breuillac (le), (Charente-Infér ) 
Clairac (Lot-et-Garonne), 
Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de-Déme), 
Espérausses (Tarn), 
Gabre (Ariége), 
Ganges (Hérault), 
Gaubert (Eure-et-Loir), 
La Force (Dordogne), 
Mazamet (Tarn), 
Montendre (Ck te-Infér.) 
Pau (Basses-Pyrénés), 
Pointis (Ariége), 
Saint-Armans (Tarn), 
Saint-Antoine (Dordogne), 
Saint-Etienne (Loire), 
Sainte-Foy (Gironde), 
Thiers (Puy-de-Déme), 
Vigan (le), (Gard), 
[There are a few Independent congregations in 
France, unconnected with any other organization, 
but the information is not very exact.] 


Pasteur. 
De Robert. 
E. Faure. 
J.B. Doine. 
A. Marrauid. 
Charbonney. 
L. Castel. 
De Robert. 
E. Eymann. 
Dusart. 
J. Bost. 
Ambresin. 





Pozzy. 

De Robert. 

U. Robert, évang. 
Boubila. 

Th. Rivier Dardier. 
A. Henriquet. 

N. Andrieux. 
Reymond. 


Tue EVANGELICAL CuuRcH or Lyons. 

This Church consists of 630 communicants, and 

worships in the following places. 

1. The New Central Chapel, Rue Lanterne. 

2. The Chapel of the Quai St. Antoine. 

3. wad Quartier, La Croix Rousse. 
bad ss Les Brotteaux. 

La Guillotiére. 

The Chapels of Bresse, St. Just, Vaise, and Per- 

rache. 

The Council of the Church consists of—Pastors 
Cazalet, Cordés, De Faye, and Descombaz ; Messrs. 
Dardel, Denys, De Saussure, Milsom, and Poy. 

There are also three stations in the environs—at 
Villefranche, Fleurieux, and St. Bel, near Tarare. 


4. 
5. “ “ 
6. 


EvaNGELICAL Society OF FRANCE. 

Eglise. Pasteur. 
Alengon, Audebez. 
Auxerre, Vacant. 
Limoges, Le Savoureux. 
Mamers, Porchat. 
Paris, Bersier, Cabanis, Damur, Lenoir. 
St. Denis, Cottier. 
Sens, Vermeil. 
Thiat, Dussauze. 
Tonnerre, Rouget. 
Villefavard, Boubila. 


BIBLE READERS. 
Comte. 


Bonifas and Estrabaud. 


Alencon, 
Fouqueure, 
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Limoges, 
Mazamet, 
Paris, ¢ 
St. Denis, 


Boissot. 

Escande. 

Marchal et Pilate. 

Delagneau. 

Jarnac, Bord. 

Vabre, Chazottes. 
(The Central Protestant Society of Evangelization, 
supported chiefly by members of the National Re- 
formed Church of France, on voluntary principles, 
has about forty Stations and Agents distributed over 

various parts of the Empire.) 


GENEVA. 


Tae EvANGeLicaL CaurcH. 
Pastors—Messrs. Pilet, Berthollet, and De Mole. 
A Faculté de Théologie is conducted at Geneva by 

five professors, and contains about thirty-five stu- 
dents. The professors are Messrs. Merle D’Aubigné, 
Gaussen Pilet, La Harpe, and Binder. 


Tue EVANGELICAL Society, 


Established for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
France, Algeria, and Savoy. 


It has thirty-nine agents employed in France, as 
ministers, teachers, or evangelists, and twenty-eight 
stations ; four agents and three stations in Savoy ; 
and two agents and one station in Algeria. 

The following are the ministers employed by the 
Society : 

West. 
Eglise. 
Berneuil-Pons, 
Royan, 
Saintes, 
Segonzac, 


Pasteur. 
Unknown. 
Ruffet. 
Moroy. 
Sallées. 
Portou. 
Goux, Benignus. 
BourRGOGNE. 
Macon, 
Chilon, 
Sarnay, 
Montpont, 
Tournas, 


Dupruix. 

Descombez. 

Charpiot Arnot. 

Dupraz. 

Jandard. 

DAUPHINE. 

Chabeuil, Sibleyras. 
PROVENCE. 


Marseilles, Ruaze. 


ALGERIA. 
Oran, Piriminer. 
Savoy. 
Chambéry-Aix, 
NORTHERN ITALY. 


Many zealous and devoted brethren are preaching 
and teaching the Gospel, on purely voluntary prin- 
ciples, in Turin, Nice, Genoa, Alexandria, Florence ; 
and other places receive the benefit of their labors. 
May their liberty to preach be never disturbed, and 
freedom to proclaim and circulate God’s truth be 
permanently secured. 


Péron. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Small Independent churches have been formed in 
Neuchatel, Locle, Céte-aux-Fées, Bolle, Berne, Sou- 
villier, Thun, Langnau, Berthoud, Concise, Vevay, 
Rolle. 

Pastors—S. Thomas, De Rodt, Ijelin, and Wild, 
assisted by laymen. 
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Free CaurcHES OF VAUD. 

The churches number about forty ; Stations of the 
Commission d’Evangelization, 14. They have also a 
Faculté de Théologie, consisting of five professors and 
about fourteen students. 


BELGium. 
Secretary of the Evangelical Society, Rue de Moulin, 
54, Anet. 
Church. 
Brussels, 
Rue Blaes, 


Minister. 
Ed Panchaud, L. Anet, E. Filhol. 
A.J. Van Eedle, (Flemish.) 

Charleroi, G. Poinsot, P. Hoyois. 
Ghent, A. Van Schelven (Flemish.) 
Gozée et Strée, Py 8 
Houdeng-Aimeries et Houdeng- 

Goegnies (Centre), 
Jumet, 
Liége, 
Grivegnée, 
Lize-Seraing, 
Namur, 


C. Dupont. 

J. Jaceard. 

L. Durand, Courvoisier. 
Nicolet. 

A. Cacheux. 

L. Levasseur. 
Nessonveaux, D. Lenoir. 
Anvers, A. Zigeler (Flemish.) 
Louvain et Weert-St.-George, A. Ilaksteen (Flemish.) 
Sprimont, C. J. Ledoux. 
Wasmes, A. Lefévre. 

Schools of various kinds are established at—Brus- 
sels (4 schools, 1 Flemish), Charleroi, Courcelles, 
Ghent, Jumet, Liége, Lize-Seraing, Nessonvaux, 
Sprimont, and Wasmes. 

(The Society employs nine colporteurs, Flemish and 
French. There is a depét for religious publications 
at Brussels, from which last year there issued many 
thousand copies of various works, of all sizes.) 


TIANOVER. 
At Hameln, Hanover, Adolph Dammann, D.D., is 
reported to be pastor of an Independent Church. 


TIoLLaND. 

The Census of 1852 gives the number of Dissenters 
from the Established Reformed Church, as 42,619, 
with 187 churches and 120 ministers. 

In Amsterdam, M. De Liefde, and at Ermeélo, M. 
Witteween, may be regarded as Independent min- 
isters. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF Enoiisa Statistics. (1859.) 
Resignations and Removals of Ministers, 
New Settlements, 
Chapels Erected and in course of Erection, 
Colleges and Theological Academies, 
Students in the same, 
Ministers deceased during the year, 
Works published by Congregationalists in 1859, 
Periodicals conducted by Congregationalists, 
Associations of Churches in Great Britain and 
Treland, besides numerous private Ministerial 
Associations in almost every County, 
Churches—England, 
= Wales, 
Scotland and Channel Islands, 
Colonies, 


6 
1,600 
636 
147 


208 
Total, 2,591 
(These numbers cannot be vouched for as per- 
fectly accurate, in consequence of many 
small churches, served by ministers of neigh- 
boring churches and lay brethren, not being 
reported, and the colonial returns cannot 
be always completed within the year.) 
Ministers and Missionaries throughout the 
British Empire, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, - 2,784. 


“ 
“ 
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THE ‘CHRISTIAN’ CONNECTION. 


FURNISHED BY REV. E. EDMUNDS, PASTOR OF THE FIRST ‘CHRISTIAN : CHURCH, BOSTON. 


No Denominational register is published 
by this body of believers. Its statistics, 
however, are estimated as follows :— 

Ministers,...ccccscccccesecccee 1,500 
Churches,..cccccccccccseecees 1,600 
Membership, «+ see.eeeeee.ees 250,000 (1) 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty, pub- 
lished at Newburyport, Ms., (commenced 
Sept. 1, 1808,) is its New England organ, 
and it has three other denominational 


papers; one in New York, one in Ohio, 


and one in Virginia. 

Four Literary Institutions are mainly 
connected with this denomination, viz., 
an Academy in New Hampshire; one 
near Rochester, N. Y.; Antioch College, 
in Ohio; and Graham Institute, in South 
Carolina. A new Seminary, called “ Union 

. College,” is also about commencing in In- 
diana, in connection with the ‘ Christian’ 
interest. 

The ‘Christian Connection’ had_ its 
origin about the beginning of the present 
century, when several Methodist preach- 
ers in Virginia and the Carolinas,? became 
dissatisfied with the discipline of that 
Church, and withdrew from it. Search- 
ing the Scriptures for a rule of life, they 
became satisfied that Christian was the 
only appropriate name for the followers 
of Christ, and that they would receive no 
other as their designation, and would take 
the Bible only as their rule of life. 

A few years after, several Presbyterian 
ministers in Kentucky* seceded under 








1 Appleton’s Cyclopedia, (Art. ‘ Christians,’) gives 
the number of communicants as 250,000, and states 
that there are more than sixty Conferences in the 
United States and Canada. 

2 This took place in 1793, and the seceders were 
led, by Rev. J. O. Kelley, to exchange the name, 
* Republi Methodists,” which they had first 
adopted, for that of ‘ Christian.’ 

8 Revs. B. W. Stone and D. Purviance, with three 
others, withdrew from the “ Synod of Kentucky,’ 
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somewhat similar circumstances, and came 
to similar results; and about the same 
time, a few New England ministers who 
had been connected with the Baptists,* 
were led to believe that human systems of 
doctrine were useless and hurtful, and to 
fall back upon the Bible only as their 
creed, and the simple name ‘ Christian’ 
as their designation. These three com- 
panies, who had thus independently been 
led, by the Providence of God, to the 
same results, remained for some years 
ignorant of each other, but subsequently 
correspondence was opened and a union 
formed, which has since been known as 
the “ Christian Connection in the United 
States of America.” The ‘ Christians’ in 
the several States were organized into 
Conferences, which were subsequently 
consolidated in a General. Conference, 
composed of delegates from the State Con- 
ferences, though not meeting every year. 

The name ‘ Christian’ is held by this 
body as being the only Scriptural desig- 
nation of the followers of Christ. They 
do not assume it as if exclusively entitled 
to it, or even as more entitled to it than 
others, nor for the purpose of depriving 
others, either of the name or character ; 
but merely as stopping short of the—as 
they conceive—unscriptural sectarian ap- 
pellations which others append to that 
name. 





after the great revival of 1800, and organized the 
“ Springfield Presbytery,” June 28, 1804, which soon 
became ‘ Christian.’ 

4 These were Dr. Abner Jones, Elias Smith, and 
others, who organized a Church first in Lyndon, Vt. 
Mr. Smith started the Herald of Gospel Liberty, in 
1808, it being one of the first religious newspapers in 
the United States. Among the more distinguished 
members of the ‘Christian Connection,’ may be 
mentioned the names of Walter, Clough, Badger, 
Millard, Ross, Summerbell, Holland, Kincaird and 
Plummer. 
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The churches are strictly voluntary 
organizations, each being an independent 
body, and transacting its own affairs in 
its own way. Members are received by 
vote, upon profession of conversion; by a 
relation of experience, or by letter from 
other churches. Each Church chooses its 
deacons, and its pastor, and usually has a 
Committee of discipline. The rule of dis- 
cipline followed is precisely like that of 
the Congregational churches, being that 
laid down in the xviiith of Matthew. 

The sentiments of the ‘ Christians,’ 
upon points of doctrine, are well and 
succinctly laid down in a brief treatise, 
by Elijah Shaw, (Newburyport, 1847, 
12mo. pp. 32,) from which we condense 
the following, under several prominent 
heads. 


DEPRAVITY. 

If by depravity is understood that men are 
naturally and universally so rendered impotent 
by the first transgression, that they can have 
neither desire nor power todo any good or 
acceptable act till they are renewed by grace ; 
or if by it is meant such a state of weakness 
and wickedness that no sinner turns, or can 
turn to God but by the irresistible grace and 
power of God; if this is what is meant by de- 
pravity, then the ‘ Christians’ believe nothing of 
it. But if depravity means this: That “we 
all like sheep have gone astray ;” that the 
whole race of man have become vile and pol- 
luted ; that the whole world is wicked, and 
inclined to sin rather than to holiness ; that if 
left to their own way and to their own choice, 
without the special instructions and influences 
of God upon them, they would all go on still in 
sin ; if this is depravity, then ‘Christians’ are 
firm believers in it. For the Bible declares 
‘they have all gone out of the way; there 
is none that doeth good; no, not one.” This 
truth, perhaps, might be doubted by some, 
were it not clearly illustrated before our eyes. 
We plainly see that the world is inclined to 
neglect God, and to pursue their own ways. 
And we farther see that it is by the agency of 
grace that any are inclined to forsake sin and 
turn to God. 

FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

The grace of God does not save us by force, 
but its work is to enlighten, draw, reprove and 
strengthen the rational mind. It cries, “turn 
ye at my reproof,” and there is a power in men 
to obey or disobey. If they yield to the word 
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and Spirit of God, (which they have power to 
do,) that grace will save them by conversion 
and preservation. But if they resist the Holy 
Ghost, (which they have power to do,) then 
there is no power that can save them, inas- 
much as they trample on the only remedy. 


Tne ATONEMENT. 

The scriptures teach that ‘“ Christ died for 
our sins,” and that this was according to the 
scriptures. That “he bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree ;” that “he gave his life a 
ransom for many ;” that “he gave himself 
aransom for all;” that ‘ without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission ;” that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin;” that “we are not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things—but by the precious blood of 
Christ ;” that ‘* by him also we have received 
the atonement. These, and a multitude of 
other scriptures show that the death of Christ 
has laid the only foundation of hope, and that 
Christ crucified is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. 

This plan was necessary, and no other was 
suited to the divine economy. To ask why, and 
to scrutinize the wisdom of omnipotence, seems 
quite out of place on the part ofman. His 
divinely aided reason can plainly see that God 
has, by and in the death of Christ, done all 
for man that is set forth in the texts above 
quoted ; and it is for us to acknowledge that 
he has thereby done all that was necessary, 
and not impeach his wisdom by insinuating 
that he has done more than was necessary. 

None of the above passages, nor any others, 
convey the idea that Christ died merely as a 
martyr, or that he laid down his life simply as 
a testimony of the truth of his doctrine ; nor 
yet that his voluntary death was only for an 
example to his followers. Nor do the scrip- 
tures teach or say that Christ by his death 
reconciled his Father to us; nor that he suf- 
fered the punishment due to us; nor that he 
thereby paid the debt for us. Either of these 
would seem to release us altogether. But that 
the death of Christ has placed the world on 
salvable ground, while it releases us from no 
obligation of obedience, and annuls no threat- 
ening of damnation denounced against the ob- 
durate, seems to be the plain doctrine of the 
New Testament. 


REGENERATION. 

The language of the New Testament puts 
the subject of the new birth beyond a question. 
Its necessity, in order to obtain eternal life, is 
fully established by every part of the new dis- 
pensation. The vile, filthy, and depraved 
character of men shows they are unfit for 
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heaven without it. The threatenings against 
the impenitent prove it. The promises on con- 
dition of regeneration show it. 

Regeneration, the ‘ Christians’ understand to 
be explained in the language of the Bible. 
Such texts as the following show what it is: 
“Tf any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away, and all things are 
become new.” ‘ Passed from death unto life.” 
“Who hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the king- 
dom of his dear Son.” ‘ But ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” 

Regeneration embraces the pardon of all 
past sins—the cleansing of the soul from pol- 
lution—changing and renewing the whole mind 
—destroying all disposition to sin against God, 
infusing into the soul a love to God and his 
ways, so that there is a union of the soul to 
God and all that is good and just, producing a 
change not only in the moral character, but in 
the affections of the soul; so that a religious 
and pious course is the choice of the mind; 
and heavenly objects attract the soul above. 

The witness of such a change is the comfort- 
ing influence of the Divine Spirit. The agent 
on the part of God, is the Divine Spirit acting 
in concert with his word of truth. The condi- 
tions on the part of man, are genuine repen- 
tance of sin, and faith in Jesus Christ, accom- 
panied by hearty reform and a sincere turning 
to God. 

‘ Christians’ believe in, and labor for revi- 
vals of religion, holding that ‘except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” The means to promote revivals are, the 
preaching of the gospel, confessions and ex- 
hortations of Christians, prayer-meetings, call- 
ing the anxious forward for prayers, private 
counsel, and whatever is calculated to deepen 
good impressions, and lead souls to God for 
salvation. 

FurcurE PUNISHMENT. 

‘Christians’ firmly believe that he that 
believeth not, shall be damned, when, at the 
day of judgment, “‘ Christ shall say to those on 
his left hand, Depart from me ;” when “ these 
shall go away into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth not, shall be damned.” ‘‘ They are in 
danger of eternal damnation.” 

‘ Christians’ universally believe that the 
sentence upon the wicked in the day of judg- 
ment will be irrevocable. That there will 
never be a soul reclaimed to God’s favor, nor 
saved from hell, who is found in sin and guilt 
at the last day. Some few among them have 
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embraced Universalism in some of its forms, 
and hoped to remain in their connection ; but 
they have been compelled either to renounce 
that error, or go out from the body. They 
regard it asa doctrine so directly opposed to 
truth, that their whole system is in battle array 
against it. 
Tue Divine NATURE. 

The ‘ Christians’ believe firmly in the Di- 
vine unity. The frequency of passages in 
the Bible affirming God to be “ One,” and the 
entire absence of any passage that declares him 
to be three, or any other plural number, is re- 
garded as decisive proof that God is not three, 
but one. Whenever the Father and Son are 
said to be one, and also in that passage that 
says the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are one, the connection shows clearly that it 
does not mean one person, or one being; but 
union; union in testimony, union in nature, 
union in action, and perfect oneness, without 
the least possibility of the contrary. This one- 
ness of the Father and Son may be illustrated 
by the union of a man and his wife; and by 
the union of all Christians ; and, indeed, Christ 
prayed tothe Father that his disciples might 
be one. This proves the sense in which the 
Father and Son are one. This, then, is the 
sense in which Christians believe in the Unity 
of God. 

They believe in the pre-existence of Christ, 
and that when he came on earth he was 
“made flesh.” They understand the term 
“Son of God” to be applied to him not as a 
title of office, for the Bible has no where so 
used it; but he is called the “Son of God” 
in a proper sense. The Father says of him, 
“This is my Son ;” and the Son says of God, 
he is ‘‘My Father.” The Father, the Son, the 
disciples, the convinced murderers of Jesus, 
and even the devils, with one voice, declare 
him to be the Son of God. That this is the 
true sense and meaning of his sonship is clear, 
from those numerous scriptures that say he is 
the “begotten of God,” “the only begotten 
of the Father,” “the only begotten Son of 
God,” &c., &c. They hold that this view of 
the Sonship of Christ, completely frees them 
from the odium of believing Christ to be a ere- 
ated being. Arians believe Christ was cre- 
ated; they believe he was begotten of the 
Father ; therefore they claim that they are 
not Arians. They hold that the nature of the 
begotten must necessarily agree with the nature 
of him that begat; therefore the Son of God, 
whom God begat, is not a human, but a divine 
being. These views seem to them to furnish 
the basis of a glorious harmony and beauty in 
Christ’s work and offices, as Mediator, Savior, 
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Redeemer, Prophet, Priest, King, and final 
Judge. He reigns “above all heavens,” with 
a name “better than the angels,” ‘ angels 
being made subject to him.” As Lord of all, 
he commands the obedience of all; saves all 
who submit to him ; but will at last bring forth 
his enemies, and slay them before him. 

The period during which Christ acts as Me- 
diator to reconcile man to God, is limited. 
“He must reign until he has put down all 
rule, and all authority and power.” “At his 
coming,” Paul says, ‘cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father. Then shall the Son 
also himself be subject to him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

The phrase “Third Person in the Trinity,” 
the ‘Christians’ never apply to the Holy 
Spirit, because it is not used in the Bible, and 
it is a maxim with them that what is not 
named in the Bible is not to be received as an 
article of faith. But every statement made in 
the word of God relative to its nature and ope- 
rations, its necessity and effect, is strenuously 
insisted on, and he that doubts or denies the 
necessity or the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
both in conversion and in Christian travail, is 
regarded as a mere philosopher or formalist. 
“The Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” ‘ And 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of his.” ‘The Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God.” It was 
the Spirit by which Christ “ preached to the 
spirits in prison,” and by which he was 
“quickened” from the dead; and it is the 
Spirit that shall “also quicken our mortal 
bodies ” at the resurrection of the last day. 


BAPtTisM. 

The ‘Christians’ regard immersion alone 
as baptism, and hence do not consider the im- 
mersion of those who have been sprinkled a¥ 
re-baptism. Baptism is looked upon as every 
other human act of obedience is ; the perform- 
ance of an important duty. But as no act of 
man possesses merit; and as we are saved by 
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grace, therefore pardon, or acceptance with 
God, is to be looked for alone through the 
blood of Christ, and not through baptism or 
any other human act. No person is considered 
a fit subject for baptism until he has obtained 
pardon, and gives evidence of being born of the 
Spirit of God. Baptism is not regarded as an 
indispensible qualification for the reception of 
the Lord’s supper. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

The ‘Christians’ do not make a belief in 
the Trinity, baptism, or a name of any kind, a 
test of fellowship ; yet they hold that “if any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his.” They hold that God will inquire, at the 
judgment, whether men were saints or sinners, 
and not to what denominations they belonged 
on earth, and they look upon Christianity as 
being one in all denominations, and with those 
who are of no denomination. Hence the estab- 
lished principle with them is, that aside from 
human appendages, and superadded redundan- 
ces, all Christians, whoever they may be, and 
wherever they are found, are one and equal; 
and that when God shall strip them of all their 
“hay, wood, and stubble,” this oneness and 
equality will fully appear. Therefore, although 
they feel no more bound to fellowship error in 
the professed people of God than in others, yet 
their principles bind them to love, respect and 
fellowship every person who gives satisfactory 
evidence of a new heart and a godly disposi- 
tion, notwithstanding all the errors they may 
conceive he has imbibed. Any course pursued 
towards Christians, differing from this, is re- 
garded as sectarianism, whether among them- 
selves or others. 

Their sentiments upon other points, such as 
a Call to the ministry, Christian character, 
The Lord’s Supper, The Resurrection, The 
intermediate State, The day of judgment, 
Christ’s second coming, &c., &c., are believed 
to differ in no important respect from those 
which obtain among professing Christians usu- 
ally called evangelical. 





CONDENSED STATISTICAL HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM 1828 TO 1859. 


WE extract the following valuable and 
carefully prepared tables from the excel- 
lent “ Presbyterian Historical Almanac” 
for 1860. They will be found to give a 


vast amount of various information in a 
very compact form. The two together 
present the prominent facts of interest for 
both the Old and New School. 
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STATE OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH IN 1776.1 


A Letrer To Rev. Dr. Hinp, oF ENGLAND, FROM THE Rev. CuHarues InGuis, D.D.,2 
Rector oF Trinity Courcn, NEw YORK, AND AFTERWARDS BisHOP OF 
Nova Scori1a; DATED New York, Oct. 31, 1776. 


REVEREND S1r—The confusions which 
have prevailed in North America for some 
time past must have necessarily inter- 
rupted the correspondence of the Mission- 
aries with the Society. ... I have the plea- 
sure to assure you that all the Society’s 
Missionaries, without excepting one, in 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and 
so far as I can learn, in the other New 
England colonies, have proved themselves 
faithful, loyal subjects in these trying times; 
and have, to the utmost of their power, 
opposed the spirit of disaffection and re- 
bellion which has involved this continent 
in the greatest calamities. I must add, 
that all the other Clergy of our Church in 
the above colonies, though not in the So- 
ciety’s service, have observed the same 
line of conduct; and although their joint 
endeavours could not wholly prevent the 
rebellion, yet they checked it considerably 
for some time, and prevented many thou- 
sands from plunging into it who otherwise 





1 Editors of the ‘‘ Congregational Quarterly ”’: 

I abbreviate this letter (without changing any 
word,) from the very long original document, as it is 
found in Hawkins’ Missions. It is a paper of curi- 
ous historical interest, as showing who were the 
Tories, and who the Whigs of the American Revolu- 
tion ; and what forms of Church government tend 
most to Independence in the State. Asa perfectly 
unimpeachable testimony on the other side, it brings 
out the jealousy of our patriot fathers against all 
hierarchies as unfavorable to liberty. Why should 
their descendants go lusting after what the Pilgrims 
80 happily escaped ? 

Would not the re-publication of the letter in this 
form, on the pages of the Congregational Quarterly, 
subserve the cause of truth? The prophecy at the 
close proved as fabulous, as do many of our prophe- 
cies concerning European affairs ; and the hints con- 
cerning politics in the pulpit are a study for all in 
these, our later struggles for liberty. 

Yours, &c., 
8. B. GooDENow, 
Pas. 1st Congl. Chh. 

Rockville, Ct., Mar. 20, 1860. 


would certainly have done so. You have, 
doubtless, been long since informed by 
my worthy friends, Dr. Chandler, and Dr. 





2 CHARLES INGLIS, third son of Rey. Archibald 
Inglis, of Glen and Kilcarr in Ireland, was born in 
or about 1784; came, while young, to America, and 
taught the Free School at Lancaster, Pa., from 1755 
to 1758, when he repaired to England and received 
orders from the Bishop“of London, and was appointed 
by the “Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” a missionary at Dover, Del., where 
he commenced his labors in July, 1759. He had 
charge of three churches besides his own ; one 14, 
one 17, and one 18 miles distant. He married here a 
Miss Vining, who died in 1764, childless. In Decem- 
ber, 1765, he became assistant to Rev. Dr. Auchmuty, 
at Trinity Church, New York City. In 1778, the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He warmly opposed the war of 
Independence, answering Thomas Paine’s ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” by a pamphlet which was burned by the 
‘Sons of Liberty.” He continued to pray for the 
King and royal family, even in the face of Washing- 
ton and his troops, and after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, when such an act would have been hos- 
tile to the government, he closed the churches and 
suspended worship altogether, and soon took refuge 
among the royalists at Flushing. When Lord Howe 
gained possession of New York, he returned and 
drew up a petition to the King to pardon the tem- 
porary submission of the inhabitants to the rebel 
forces. On Dr. Auchmuty’s death, Dr. Inglis was 
unanimously chosen his successor ; and the church 
being in ruins, he took possession of his charge by 
laying his hand on one of the walls, on the 20th 
of March, 1777. On the conclusion of peace, it be- 
came necessary for so violent a Tory as he had been, 
to leave the country, and he followed some 30,000 
refugee Royalists to Nova Scotia, resigning his post 
1st Nov., 1783. He was soon appointed Bishop of 
Nova Scotia ; and was consecrated at Lambeth, 12th 
August, 1787 ; and, in 1809, became a member of the 
Provincial Council. He died at Halifax, N.S., in 
February, 1816, aged about 82 years. He was mar- 
ried the second time to Miss Creek, of New York, by 
whom he had four children ; the eldest died at nine 
years; the second, John, succeeded his father as 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, and died at London, in Octo- 
ber, 1850 ; the eldest daughter married Chief Justice 
Halliburton, of N. S.,and the youngest, Rev. George 
Pidgeon, Rector of Fredericton, and afterwards of St. 
Johns.— Sprague’s Annals, vol. v., pp. 186-191, and 
Documentary Hist. of New York, vol. iii., p. 646. 
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Cooper, to what an height our violences 
were risen so early as May, 1775, when 
they were both obliged to fly from hence, 
and seek protection in England. .... 
Although Liberty was the ostensible 
object, the bait that was flung out to catch 
the populace at large, and engage them 
in the rebellion, yet it is now past all 
doubt that an abolition of the Church of 
England was one of the principal springs 
of the dissenting leaders’ conduct; and 
hence the unanimity of dissenters in this 
business. Their universal defection from 
government, emancipating themselves 
from the jurisdiction of Great Britain, 
and becoming independent, was a ne- 
cessary step towards this grand object. I 
have it from good authority that the Pres- 
byterian ministers, at a synod where most 
of them in the middle colonies were col- 
lected, passed a resolve to support the 
continental Congress in all their meas- 
ures. This, and this only, can account for 
the uniformity of their conduct ; for 1 do 
not know one of them, nor have I been 
able, after strict inquiry, to hear of any, 
who did not, by preaching and every ef- 
fort in their power, promote all the meas- 
ures of the Congress, however extravagant. 
. . . + The present rebellion is cer- 
tainly one of the most causeless, unpro- 
voked, and unnatural that ever disgraced 
any country ; a rebellion with peculiarly 
aggravated circumstances of guilt and in- 


The [Episcopal] Clergy, amidst this 
scene of tumult and disorder, went on 
steadily with their duty ; in their sermons, 
confining themselves to the doctrines of 
the Gospel, without touching on politics ; 
using their influence to allay our heats and 
cherish a spirit of loyalty among their 
people. This conduct, however harmless, 
gave great offence to our uaming patriots, 
who laid it down as a maxim, “ That 
those who were not for them were against 
them.” 

Thus matters continued ; the clergy pro- 
ceeding regularly in the discharge of their 
duty where the hand of violence did not 
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interfere, until the beginning of last July, 
when the Congress thought proper to 
make an explicit declaration of indepen- 
dency, by which all connexion with Great 
Britain was to be broken off, and the 
Americans released from any allegiance 
to our gracious sovereign. . . The 
only course which they [the clergy] could 
pursue, was to suspend the public exercise 
of their function, and shut up their 
churches. 

This accordingly was done. It is*very 
remarkable that although the Clergy of 
those provinces I have mentioned did not, 
and, indeed, could not, consult each other 
on this interesting occasion, yet all fell 
upon the same method in shutting up their 
churches. The venerable Mr. Beach, of 
Connecticut, only is to be excepted, if my 
information be right, who officiated as 
usual after independence was declared, 
and, upon being warned of his danger, 
declared, with the firmness and spirit of a 
primitive confessor, “ That he would do 
his duty, preach and pray for the king, 
till the rebels cut out his tongue.”?! . 

About the middle of April, Mr. Wash- 
ington, commander in chief of the rebel 
forces, came to town with a large rein- 
forcement. . . . Soon after Washington’s 
arrival, he attended our church 

May 17th was appointed by the con- 
gress as aday of public fasting, prayer 
and humiliation throughout the continent. 
At the unanimous request of the members 
of our Church who were then in town, I 
consented to preach that day; and, indeed, 
our situation made it highly prudent, 
though a submission to an authority that 
was so far usurped was exceedingly grat- 
ing and disagreeable. In giving notice 
the preceding Sunday, I only mentioned 
that there would be a sermon the ensuing 
Friday, which was the 17th, without say- 
ing anything of the reason, or by what 
authority. It was exceedingly difficult 


1 He was a strong and decided opponent of Amer- 
ican Independence, and his influence over his flock 
was such “ that scarcely a single person of his con- 
gregations at Newtown and Reading but persevered 
steadfastly in his duty and loyalty.” 
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for a loyal clergyman to preach on such 
an occasion, and not incur danger on the 
one hand, or not depart from his duty on 
the other. I endeavoured to avoid both, 
making peace and repentance my subject, 
and explicitly disclaimed having anything 
to do with politics. This sermon, in the 
composition of which I took some pains, 
I intend to publish 

The Church corporation have some 
thoughts of applying to his Majesty for a 
brief to collect money in England 
But this step will probably be deferred 
till the city and county are restored to his 
Majesty’s peace and protection, which I 
hope will be soon 

I have not a doubt but, with the bless- 
ing of providence, his Majesty’s arms will 
be successful, and finally crush this unnat- 
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ural rebellion. In that case, if the steps 
are taken which reason, prudence, and 
common sense dictate, the Church will 
indubitably increase, and these confusions 
will terminate in a large accession to its 
members, . . . . [notwithstanding] the 
clamours of dissenters, who have now dis- 
covered such enmity to the constitution, 
and who will ever clamour against any- 
thing that will tend to benefit or increase 
the Church here 
Reverend Sir, 
Your Affectionate and Humble Servant, 
CHARLES INGLIS. 

The Rev. Dr. Hind. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, 
Dr. Auchmuty is come to town, having, 
with great difficulty, escaped from the 
rebels at Brunswick. 





A FREE CHURCH, A FREE GOSPEL, AND A FREE GOVERNMENT.* 


BY HON. EMORY WASHBURN, CAMBRIDGE, MS. 


In complying with the invitation with 
which I have been honored, to address 
you on this interesting anniversary, I am 
reminded that the topics which are open 
for my selection, are limited by the char- 
acter in which I appear before you. 

The employment of a Layman, to oc- 
cupy the hour assigned for these exercises, 
was, in effect, to substitute the plain, 
every-day observations and reflections of 
practical life, for the researches of the 
scholar, and the learning of the divine, 
which you have heretofore enjoyed. 

My theme, indeed, seems to be dictated 
by the very name of the Association for 
which I am about to speak,—the “ Con- 
gregational Library Association,”—organ- 
ized here in the very heart of New Eng- 
land, to gather up, and preserve memorials 
of the founders of Congregationalism, 
and to keep in pleasant remembrance 
the history of the men, as well as of what 
they achieved. 





1 This article is the Address delivered before the 
Congregational Library Association, at its late an- 
nual meeting in Boston. 


Much as we should find to admire in 
tracing their character, as it stands out 
upon the pages of history, there are few 
things more worthy of notice, or of com- 
memoration, than the extent to which they 
developed, here in New England, the true 
relation which exists between a free Church, 
a free Gospel, and a free Civil Govern- 
ment. 

That the honor is due to them of having 
first wrought out this, one of the greatest 
of Social problems, it will be my purpose, 
on this occasion, to endeavor to show. 

Although every system of government 
of which we read in history, has been 
associated with religion, in some form, as 
an auxiliary to its power, it remained for 
the sturdy fathers of New England to 
show, by its application, for the first time, 
how the influence of a pure and simple 
religious faith may be so inwrought into 
the texture, as it were, of Civil Govern- 
ment itself, as to give it strength and per- 
manency, though independent in its action, 
while, at the same time, it made its sub- 
jects free. 
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And, let me add, the form in which this 
was illustrated and applied, was through 
the faith and Congregational indepen- 
dence of the churches of New England, 
as they first stood out among the free 
institutions which the founders of Congre- 
gationalism themselves, planted. 

I have just said that no government 
had ever stood without calling in the aid 
of religion, in some form, to support it. 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, have, each 
in their turn, had their religious rites and 
superstitions, which required the agency 
of a priesthood, in some form, and these 
were intimately connected with the pow- 
ers that controlled the State. The mon- 
arch himself was often the High Priest of 
the State’s religion, and thus added a new 
feature of sovereignty to the civil and 
military power with which he was clothed. 

Some have been ready to assume that 
government, in its origin, must have 
been a divine institution. But it is un- 
necessary to discuss how far this may have 
led to such a union, for we find the ele- 
ment of religion, of some kind, implanted 
in every nature, and the readiness with 
which this might be appealed to, would, 
almost as a matter of course, have sug- 
gested to whoever held the reins of gov- 
ernment, the expediency of enlisting it in 
aid of its prerogative. Whatever may 
have been the cause of the union, the 
consequence was, a people’s government 
was rarely better than their religion. 
The bloody rites of the Druids were suited 
to the barbarous dwellers in early Britain, 
And the worship of Odin was in unison 
with the social condition of the savage 
tribes of the North, while the license of a 
corrupt and sensual religion among the 
effeminate nations of a softer climate, was, 
naturally, associated with a passionate 
and feeble despotism. 

In the constitution of government of 
God’s own people, there is a striking illus- 
tration of the connection which, at that 
early period, was thought necessary be- 
tween the religion of a people and their 
civil polity, while their history exhibits 
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the prevalence of the idea that something 
like a representative of despotic power 
was necessary to secure a nation’s peace 
and prosperity. 

Fortunately, though they took to them- 
selves a king, they retained their national 
religion, with its democratic tendencies, 
as a countervailing influence to the pol- 
icy of bad rulers, who sought to oppress 
and degrade them as a people, and which 
preserved them from the debasement of 
idolatry, which was prevailing all around 
them. 

One of the most striking circumstances 
in the history of Christianity, is, that it 
owed its origin to no connection with any 
State, nor the power of any human gov- 
ernment. Its rise was in a conquered, 
subject province of a Pagan Empire. It 
sought not the favor of Herod or Pilate. 
It cared not for Tetrarch or Emperor. 
It went out, single handed, into the world, 
with the brand of infamy upon its foun- 
der, to face the frown of rulers and silence 
the philosophy of the wise. Its little com- 
pany, amidst the scorn of the great and 
the jeers of the multitude, isolated and 
alone, undertook to overthrow systems 
which had grown venerable by age, and 
had gained strength by having become 
inwrought into the very frame-work and 
fabric of society. Its kingdom, in short, 
was, as it professed to be, not of this world. 

And such was its history for the first 
and second centuries of its early struggle. 
It made no direct war upon existing 
forms of government, nor did it seek to 
make civil power a stepping stone on 
which to mount to popular favor. And 
in this, it but followed the bright example 
of: its Founder, who was ready to render 
unto Cesar whatever belonged to Cesar, 
though it bore upon it the stamp of tribute 
money. 

He had moved among the institutions 
under-which his countrymen were groan- 
He had daily witnessed the odious 
form of slavery in her streets, and heard 
the sighs of the oppressed on every side. 
But he went not into the synagogue or 


ing. 
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the market place to rouse the passions of 
the people, againstthese outward mani- 
festations of a deeper seated corruption. 
He knew the force of his own truth, and 
was content to bide the time when, in the 
light of his gospel, and through the instru- 
mentality of human agency, the earth 
itself should rejoice in the blessed emanci- 
pation which his religion was sure to 
achieve in his own good time. 

It was a sad chapter in the history of 
that religion, when, forgetting those les- 
sons, it struck hands with a Roman Cesar, 
and suffered itself to be led into a meri- 
tricious union with the pomp and splendor 
of the Empire, under Constantine. 

It was a sadder one, when it placed 
upon its brow the tiara of universal 


supremacy, and seated itself upon the 
seven hills of Rome, to mingle in the base 
passions of worldly greed, and to grasp at 
the scepter of this world’s dominion. 
There is no occasion for me to speak, 
before this audience, of the fruits of that 
union of Church and State, which ecr- 


rupted the politics and controlled the des- 
tinies of Europe for centuries; which laid 
upon the Church the corruptions of a 
degenerate age, and substituted cunning 
and cruelty, and craft, for the virtues and 
example of those whose names it bor- 
rowed, and whose offices it pretended to 
fill. 

I have only time, and that briefly, to 
speak of the condition of that Church in 
our mother country, at the time when the 
trumpet note of the Reformation was 
echoed back to Germany from the British 
Isles. 

The Church itself had been instru- 
mental in preparing the people to act 
together in any great measure which 
might demand their attention. By abol- 
ishing villenage, the masses had been 
becoming blended into one nationality, 
whereby a common sympathy might be 
more readily aroused. Besides, the lamp 
of learning had been kept alive in the 
halls of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
in the cells and cloisters of her monastic 
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establishments ; and the Bible of Wick- 
liffe, in the vernacular tongue, had been 
seen and studied by enough of the people, 
to have infused into the community a 
spirit which was ready to be aroused, the 
moment, a man like Luther should put 
himself at the head of the movement. 

There was, besides, an element in the 
very constitution of the English, as a 
people, which aided in breaking down 
the power of the Roman Pontiff, the mo- 
ment the strugsle was begun. There 
was a nationalism, as well,—a restive feel- 
ing under restraint among the Barons 
and large landed proprietors, that never 
patiently brooked the domination of a 
foreign potentate, which strenuously ad- 
hered to their own system of laws, and 
united them in a willing alliance to resist 
oppression in whatever form it came. 
It was the spirit which makes England 
what she is, and which the Crown could 
not crush, nor the Pope nor his ecclesias- 
tics beguile, by fair promises, or lull into 
indifference. It wrung a Magna Charta 
from a John, and a Henry. It inscribed 
upon her Statute Book, laws against 
Mortmain, which stand there to this day ; 
and when solicited, in honied terms, to 
allow a single canon of the Church to be 
wrought into the common law of the king- 
dom, saw through the subtle policy which 
had contrived it, and in the so often 
quoted language, made that memorable 
reply: “ Nolumus leges Anglic mutare.” 

When, therefore, the quarrel between 
Henry and the Pope began to assume an 
appeal to the national pride, the people 
were easily aroused. They went with 
the king—though he was nothing better 
than an odious tyrant—and was led on by 
a passion which he shared in common 
with the savage and the brute. 

Who, as he now looks back upon the 
history of what is called the English 
Reformation, is not impressed with a 
strong conviction that if, when the Angli- 


-can, separated from the Romish Church, 


it could have been left to assume an inde- 
pendent organization ; to choose its own 
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spiritual guides and teachers, no matter by 
what name they were called; and then 
had been allowed to pursue its own way 
by the light of the open page of the Bible, 
unclogged and untrammelled by other 
alliances, England would have been 
spared that long, dark chapter of oppres- 
sion, cruelty and crime, in her history, 
which covers a period of an hundred and 
fifty years between Henry and the Revo- 
lution of 1688 ! 

Instead of this, the government could 
not stand at all, while carrying out its 
measures, without laying hold of the 
Church for its support ; nor, on the other 
hand, could the ruling Prelacy of that 
Church retain their hold upon power and 
influence, without leaning upon the staff 
of Royalty. And under this alliance a 
profligate King was made the head of 
that long retinue of officers and depend- 
ents, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
down to the humblest singer who chanted 
service in the cathedral; who, in return, 
reflected back upon royalty a lustre which 
almost sanctified the despotism which it 
aimed to dignify. - 

In giving to this union its practical 
working form, very much was due to the 
shrewd policy and accommodating temper 
of Cranmer, whom Macaulay, who had 
studied the Reformation thoroughly, char- 
acterizes as “saintly in his professions, 
unscrupulous in his dealings, zealous for 
nothing, bold in speculation, a coward 
and a time server in action, a placable 
enemy and a lukewarm friend, who was 
in every way qualified to arrange the 
terms of the coalition between the re- 
ligious and the worldly enemies of Popery.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the sturdy, 
honest common sense of the English mind 
should, at times, have revolted at the new 
phases which temporal and clerical des- 
potism assumed, under the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, when they saw Protestant 
Henry dragging to execution, upon the 
same hurdle, one man for denying the 
Protestant supremacy of the King, and 
side by side with him, another, who had 
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but denied the Popish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. With the fires of Smith- 
field hardly yet quenched, they saw hun- 
dreds of pious clergymen driven out of 
their churches, to beg or starve, for failing 
to conform to the rites and vestments 
required by a Protestant Princess, or sent 
to the scaffold for circulating, even, a pub- 
lished treatise impugning the sanctity of 
the English Prelacy. 

Nor is it less to be wondered at, that 
under these, and so many other causes of 
agitation, which were then in operation, 
the English mind should not have quietly 
settled down to repose under the heavy 
pressure which was crushing out the last 
spark of free opinion. Tyndale’s New 
Testament, and Cranmer’s Bible had 
found their way into the Parish Church, 
and were sold in the market-place, while 
many were coming back from the exile, in 
Frankfort, and Basle, and ‘Geneva, into 
which they had been driven by Mary, 
bringing with them the simple forms and 
republican notions of Calvin and the 
other German and Swiss reformers, and 
could not tamely brook the supercilious 
bearing of prelates glittering in costly 
pontificals, and trampling upon the con- 
sciences of their fellow men. 

When, therefore, just fifty years before 
the planting of Plymouth, Cartwright, a 
Professor at Cambridge, boldly proclaimed 
that every thing in the Church ought to 
be brought back to the apostolic form, he 
found men ready to respond to it in every 
part of England. It had touched the chord 
of a living principle, which did not cease 
to vibrate after his expulsion from Cam- 
bridge, or during his retreat for safety to 
the continent. 

It showed, what was soon to be so sig- 
nally developed, that there were thousands 
to whom the worship of God was a living 
sentiment, and not a dead formality, and 
who yearned fora purer worship and a 
freer play of conscience. 

It showed itself in various ways,—in 
the secret conventicle into which men 
gathered for prayer and worship, though 
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at the hazard of a prison,—in the more 
noisy and defiant form offered by the 
Brownists in their assemblies; and in the 
little Church at Scrooby, who came to- 
gether to listen to the pious teachings of 
the faithful and venerated Robinson and 
Brewster, and to cheer each other under 
the storm of persecution that drove them, 
at last, into exile across the water. 

It is with no little regret that I am for- 
bidden, by want of time, to dwell more at 
length upon the rise of English Puritan- 
ism, and the different forms it assumed in 
that country, before it found a lodgment 
here in this Western wilderness. 

While a portion of the Nonconformists 
chose to separate themselves, altogether, 
from an establishment from which they 
had received little else than insult and 
indignity, and to organize themselves into 
churches upon an independent founda- 
tion, large numbers were unwilling to 
take a step which should cut them off from 
all connection with the National Church. 
They hoped that a persecution so unrea- 
sonable as that under which they were 
suffering, would yield to wiser and more 
humane councils. 

And the result was, that while the 
larger portion of the Puritans hesitated to 
separate themselves from the Mother 
Church, a portion of them were driven 
into exile, and found their way through 
Holland, to these shores, to plant an inde- 
pendent Church on Plymouth rock. This 
was followed, in less than ten years, by the 
larger emigration to Massachusetts, of 
Winthrop and his company. 

Here, then, our history, properly, be- 
gins. Originally bred upon the same 
soil, educated under the same influences, 
taught their duties out of the same Bible, 
and urged by the same high motives of 
enjoying religious, if not civil, liberty, 
these two companies found themselves 
planted upon the same coast, hemmed in 
by the same untrodden forest, and sharing 
the same difficulties and deprivations of 
emigrant life, though independent of each 
other in respect to civil control. 
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They were both left free to choose, for 
themselves, their own form of church pol- 
ity and organization. And the result was 
the adoption of that form which the Inde- 
pendents of England had substituted for 
Episcopacy, as being more nearly in con- 
formity with the simplicity of the Church 
as it had been conducted under the Apos- 
tles. 

And never, since the days of the prim- 
itive Church, had there been a commu- 
nity in which an experiment like that 
which they were about to undertake, 
could have been more fairly tested. They 
had just come out of that long and deadly 
struggle between liberty and despotism 
which was only concluded, at last, at the 
English Revolution. They had been 
culled and sifted from the masses that 
were engaged in this struggle, to be 
planted, as it were, and grow up, away 
from the vices and corruptions of the Old 
World, to give back, as they were wanted, 
in the fruits of their own example, fresh 
elements of courage and faith and hope, 
to animate and cheer the brave spirits 
whom they had left doing battle in the 
same cause, in which they had been so 
long engaged. 

In one respect, there was a marked 
difference, at first, between the founders 
of Plymouth, and those of Massachusetts. 
The Plymouth men came out, without any 
charter or organized form of government, 
to found a Church and worship God in 
peace. The Massachusetts company, on 
the contrary, came with a charter and a 
civil government already organized, and 
were a body politic before they landed. 
But, in all this, like the Pilgrims, they 
had reference to the means of enjoying 
that religious freedom which they had 
been denied at home. 

In one respect, both companies were 
alike. They were men of enlarged and 
independent views; they were humble 
and devout believers in the severer dog- 
mas of theological faith, and bad been 
trained, in the school of sharp and. bitter 
persecution, to regard religion as some- 
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thing more than feeling and belief, as 
bringing them into immediate counsel with 
the Most High, and as making them in- 
strumerts, in his hands, for building up the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in the New World. 

But the men of Massachusetts, unlike 
those of Plymouth, had not cut off their 
connection with the Church into which 
they had been baptized, until the broad 
waters of the Atlantic had been interposed 
between them and their former homes. 

The evidence upon this point is too full 
to leave a doubt as to the relation which 
they had, hitherto, held to that Church. 
Laying out of the case the somewhat 
apocryphal apostrophe of Higginson to 
the mother Church, as he looked out, for 
the last time, upon the fading outline of 
the English coast, in his voyage to 
America; the parting address of Win- 
throp and his associates, from on board 
the Arbella, to the Church of England, 
undoubtedly spoke the real sentiments of 
these emigrants, on leaving their coun- 
try. “ We are not,” say they, “ of those 
who dream of perfection in this world, 
yet we desire you would be pleased to 
take notice of the principles and body of 
our company, as those who esteem it our 
honor to call the Church of England, 
from where we rise, our dear Mother, and 
cannot part from our native country, 
where she specially resideth, without 
much sadness of heart, and many tears in 
our eyes.” And one of the grounds on 
which that restless troubler of our fathers 
—Roger Williams—based his censure 
upon the congregation in Boston, was 
that they would not make a public dec- 
laration of their repentance, for having 
communion with the churches of England 
while they lived there. 

The Colony, moreover, was based upon 
the charter of a trading company, which, 
however, was wonderfully adapted for the 
erection of a free State; and because it 
was so, was clung to by the fathers of the 
Colony with an almost death struggle. 

The inference to be drawn from these 
circumstances, as it seems to me, is that 
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the fathers of Massachusetts came here to 
found a State, and not a Church—to 
build up a civil government; but to have 
it so constituted and administered that 
religion might have free play, and be- 
come an element of freedom in the State, 
by cherishing a regard for order, a respect 
for rulers, a state of pure morals, and that 
love of freedom which, somehow, always 
goes with a free Bible. 

Nor were the men at Plymouth behind 
their brethren at Salem and Boston, in 
this regard for social order, under the salu- 
tary restraint of an organized government. 
Although they found themselves outside 
of the limits of their patent, beyond those 
of any government, without a charter and 
without a civil head, they knew that no 
community could subsist without laws; 
and they, voluntarily and at once, entered 
into that memorable civil compact—the 
first the world had ever seen, and the 
only constitution they had till they ob- 
tained a charter. 

But that compact formed what they 
themselves called it,—‘ A civil body poli- 
tic.” Not a word was said in it of the 
form or polity of their Church, though 
they had come here for the express pur- 
pose of planting it. 

I have been the more anxious to get at 
the real motives by which our fathers 
were actuated, because it is so common to 
think and speak of them as a set of stern, 
uncompromising religionists, who came 
over here to New England merely to in- 
dulge in the liberty of worshiping, in their 
own way; ascetics, who, like the monks of 
old, macerated the body for the good of 
the soul ; and, for business, filled up their 
time with prayer and rites of devotion. 

Instead of this, not a man of them re- 
tired to the desert or the hermit’s cell; 
and very few, if any, of them forgot that 
the noblest worship they could pay to 
God, was, in a humble reliance upon his 
aid and direction, to stand up against the 
difficulties by which they were surrounded, 
and to do his will, in the busy, active 
duties of real life. 
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That they came here with no settled 
purpose to build up a Church, of any par- 
ticular form, is obvious, from the very 
fact that, with all their fond regrets at giv- 
ing up the Church they had left, they 
never, for a moment, seem to have thought 
of reviving it under their new regime. 
So far from it, the Salem Church was 
gathered by a voluntary covenant of the 
brethren, and Mr. Skelton and Mr. Hig- 
ginson were elected as their pastor and 
teacher, and ordained by the imposition 
of hands of laymen, although both had 
been regularly ordained while in Eng- 
land, within a little more than one month 
from the time when the company, who 
had come with them, landed upon the 
shore. The Browns, on the other hand, 


who had been of the same company, but 
chose to adhere to the Church service, 
were told by the General Court, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, that 
“ New England was no place for such as 
they ;” and were accordingly sent back to 
Old England by the return ships which 


brought them. And when Winthrop and 
his company arrived, and had set down 
at Charlestown, the churches which were 
simultaneously gathered at that place 
and at Watertown, proceeded to elect 
their own ministers, and to institute or 
ordain them, by the imposition of lay 
hands, without any scruple or hesitation. 
They seem not to have cherished any 
hostility towards the English Church, re- 
garded as an ecclesiastical body, though 
its prelacy was associated in their minds 
with the persecutions they had suffered. 
And they saw, moreover, that its forms, 
its polity, and its subordination of ranks, 
were far less suited to the genius of the 
State which they were desirous of erecting, 
than the simple independence and ritual 
of the Plymouth Church, into which they 
were early indoctrinated by the indefati- 
gable Dr. Fuller—the. first apostle of Con- 
gregationalism on this side of the Atlantic. 
But whatever may have been the course 
of their reasoning, the fact is beyond all 
question that the Church and the Govern- 
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ment grew up together, distinct in their 
organizations, and with only so much of a 
common interest as grew out of the mutual 
desire of each, to aid the other in accom- 
plishing the ends they had in view—which 
were to ensure peace, prosperity, and 
good order to their body politic, and to 
advance the glory of God in the lives and 
example of those who constituted this 
branch of his living Church. 

We should bear in mind that we are in 
danger of confounding the sense in which 
terms may have been applied by men 
whose language, like that of our fathers, 
partook so constantly of the religious 
form and hue of their daily and familiar 
thoughts and conversation. An act of the 
Legislature might readily have taken the 
form of a declaration of a religious duty, 
although designed only as a measure of 
civil police, or intended to bear directly 
upon the body politic. 

It was certainly no part of their origi- 
nal intention to build up Congregational- 
ism, as it was finally developed; nor, 
when we come to examine into the 
grounds of their legislation, is there any 
good reason for applying, as some have 
done, to their government, the epithet of 
a“ Theocracy.” If they made use of the 
name or functions of the Church in their 
legislation, it will, I apprehend, be found 
to have been not to aggrandize the 
Church, but to give more stability to the 
State. To this end, let us look at some 
of the measures of the early colonists, 
which have been the most frequently 
quoted, as evidence of their intent to 
establish a theocracy. Though if they 
ever entertained it, we are not told when 
they abandoned it. 

The first of these was the law of 1631, 
requiring Church membership as a quali- 
fication for being a freeman of the Colony, 
and this was followed by the expulsion 
of the Baptists and Quakers, and punish- 
ing them with increased severity for re- 
turning to the Colony a second time. 

Now, we are in great danger of being 
misled by the mere names of things. 
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Church membership, Quakers, and Bap- 
tists, at once suggest clerical supremacy 
and ecclesiastical domination in the State. 
But if we go deeper into the reasons of 
these measures, we shall be able to cor- 
rect these impressions, and do justice to 
the motives, even if we condemn the 
policy of our ancestors. One thing is 
quite sure; they took no measures to 
enforce conformity—such as they had, 
themselves, been subjected to at home— 
to force men to join their particular form 
of Church, as a State establishment. 
They set up no confessionals ; they insti- 
tuted no High Commission Court; they 
offered no compromise with those whom 
they thought to be bad subjects, by a 
recantation of theological heresies in opin- 
ion. What they did, was to keep out bad 
citizens, and suppress what they deemed to 
be bad public example. 

Take, for instance, the qualification 
required for admission as freemen of the 
company. It should be remembered that 
everything depended upon the character 
and opinions of these freemen. They 
constituted, at first, the General Court, 
and made the laws, and chose the officers, 
and, directly or indirectly, had the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Colony. 
Nor was this democratic element scarcely 
less influential when they had substituted 
a representative body for a General Court, 
which had previously consisted of all the 
citizens. 

It should, moreover, be remembered 
that the colony was, from its very situa- 
tion, open to any adventurer who might 
choose to come over to share the freedom 
from restraint which must, in the nature 
of things, exist in a new and unsettled 
community ; that there was then, as there 
always will be, a class of restless, turbu- 
lent spirits, who hang upon the edges of 
civilization, and reluctantly brook the 
constraint of society and social order. 
There were Daniel Boones in the world 
before a white man had penetrated into 
the wilds of Kentucky, and there were 
Buccaneers before the name had found a 
place in history. 
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The early colonists saw this danger, 
and they saw, too, that if such such spirits 
were once to get possession of the govern- 
ment, there was nothing upon which they 
could fall back, to retrieve the State. 

Nor was it, merely, that such men 
might come to plague them. They had 
the fate of Weston’s colony, at Wessagus- 
set in fresh remembrance—and they had 
men like them in their very midst. Mor- 
ton had set up his May pole at Merry 
Mount, and inaugurated the orgies of 
license and misrule ; and Sir Christopher 
Gardner, a suspected tool and spy of the 
Pope, anticipating one phase of Mormon- 
ism, had set down among them, to corrupt 
the morals of the young, by his dissolute 
example, and endanger the peace of the 
community by his notions of civil rule and 
order. 

In view of these dangers to the State, 
there was but one measure of safety or 
relief open to them. They must keep the 
fountain of power pure, by excluding 
unsafe men from sharing in its adminis- 
tration. 

They could not limit the exercise of 
the franchise of voting, by the possession of 
a certain amount of wealth or income, as 
had been the case at home, and has since 
been in some of the States ; or by a period 
of residence long enough to turn foreign- 
ers into “ natives,” as is professed to be 
done in our day, since they were all, in 
those respects, too nearly upon the same 
level to fix either as a distinctive crite- 
rion. And no test seemed to be left for 
them but a moral one. Believing that 
whoever should be admitted to a Church, 
by the free election of his neighbors and 
associates, might be trusted to vote for 
civil officers and share in the functions of 
government, they adopted that as the lim- 
itation of the elective franchise. 

And when we look at the act by which 
this qualification was prescribed, we find 
a solemn declaration, on their part, that 
it was “to the end, the body of the com- 
mons may be preserved of honest and 
good men,” that “no man should be ad- 
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mittted to the freedom of the body politic 
but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of the same.” 
No creed was imposed ; no test like that 
so long upon the English statute book ; 
no Church office or Church honor was 
recognized in the act. It was simply a 
means of providing a kind of registration 
of voters, such as we have at this day, to 
secure the presence and services of good 
and honest citizens, and to keep out the 
idle, the vicious and the disorderly. And 
though to adopt such a test, in our day, 
might be simply absurd and ridiculous, it 
is diflicult to measure how much of the 
strength, the consistency, the growth and 
prosperity of the Colony, as a free Com- 
monwealth, depended upon that very law 
which has given such umbrage to modern 
politicians and reformers. 

And could we now go into their coun- 
cils, and study the motives which led them 
to persecute, as it is called, the (Juakers 
and the Baptists, we should find, I doubt 
not, that it was their anxiety for the 
peace and safety of the State, that led 
them to pursue the unwise policy which 
they did, towards those sects ; and not any 
desire, or expectation, by so doing, to 
coerce them to come into their own way 
of faith or worship. 

They set up no Inquisition ; they lighted 
no auto de fe for the good of the soul of 
the heretic, from which he might escape 
by confession and recantation. They 
deemed these men dangerous to the peace 
of the State ; and because they would not 
go away, and stay away, they foolishly 
made them what they gloried in being— 
martyrs to insubordination. 

While no one, in the light of this day, 
would think of commending these meas- 
ures as either wise or humane, the fault, 
whatever it is, should be laid to the true 
cause; and if, as I believe will appear, 
these laws had their origin in a regard for 
civil peace and order, alone, it is time that 
it should cease to be ascribed to the bigotry 
of religious faith and zeal. It is time that 
their posterity should understand that 
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these obnoxious laws of the colonists of 
Massachusetts were not designed to pun- 
ish bad theologians, but to shut out dan- 
gerous citizens. 

It is difficult, in undertaking to do jus- 
tice to this subject, to carry the mind 
back to a period when sects so peaceable, 
so endowed with the Christian graces as 
we now see them, could ever have been 
represented by wild fanatics, whose de- 
fiance of law and government made them 
a terror to the lovers of good order. And 
we may smile at the very idea that the 
landing of half a score of ranting men and 
women, after the colony had been planted 
twenty-six years, should have set the 
whole community into a ferment and 
commotion. Yet the wild extravagance, 
and in some cases the indecent exhibi- 
tions of these strange interlopers, shocked, 
while it alarmed, the staid people of the 
colony. It was, to them, like a mutiny 
on ship-board—they knew not where it 
would stop, and demanded prompt and 
stringent measures to suppress it. This 
was especially true in respect to the Ana- 
baptists, who had begun to trouble the 
colonists several years before the Quakers 
made their appearance here. The his- 
tory of their excesses at Munster, was 
familiar to the people; and when the 
attempt was made, in 1644, to expel 
them, the General Court passed a law, 
in which they recite the reasons for the 
measure. ‘Forasmuch as experience 
hath, plentifully and often, proved that 
since the first arising of the Anabaptists 
about an hundred years since, they have 
been the incendiaries of commonwealths, 
and the infectors of persons in main mat- 
ters of religion, and the troublers of 
churches in all places where they have 
been,” “and whereas divers of this kind 
have, since our coming, appeared amongst 
ourselves, some whereof have, (as others 
before them,) denied the ordinances of 
magistracy, and the lawfulness of making 
war, and others the lawfulness of Magis- 
trates and their inspection into any breach 
of the first table, which opinions if they 
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should be connived at by us, are like to 
be increased amongst us, and so must 
necessarily bring guilt upon us, and in- 
fection and trouble to the churches, and 
hazard to the whole commonwealth ;” they, 
for these reasons, chose to banish them 
from the colony. What they were guard- 
ing against, was the overthrow of the 
magistracy,—the hazard to which the 
whole commonwealth was exposed. And 
such, I doubt not, it could be shown, was 
the case when, at an earlier period, they 
sought to smother the flame with which 
Mrs. Hutchinson had set the colony in a 
blaze, with her Antinomian notions, by so 
ungallant an act of folly as banishing a 
woman whose sophistry they could not 
confute. And in the case of the still more 
renowned Roger Williams, it was not 
because he was a Baptist that they ban- 
ished him, for he had not then become 
one; nor was it for heresy in his faith; 
but, as history tells us, “for his violent 
and tumultuous carriage against the pa- 
tent,” which our fathers regarded as the 
palladium of their liberties, and his vehe- 
hemently withstanding the oath of fidelity 
to the government, which all citizens were 
required to take. 

But while we condemn the measures of 
these colonists, and are surprised at the 
folly and barbarity of many of their penal 
enactments, we are in danger of forgetting 
that they walked in the light of their day, 
not ours, and that there are those now 
living, who may remember when men 
were whipped, and cropped, and branded 
in our commonwealth, and that the same 
barbarous system of punishment is still 
retained in some of our sister states. We 
might as well wonder that they did not 
travel by steam, and hold intercourse 
with each other by the magnetic tele- 
graph, as to cast censure upon them for 
not applying the laws of social duty and 
obligation, which have been developed 
within the last half century of the world’s 
history. 

Nor shall we, as I apprehend, find any 
thing in the veneration and respect in 
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which the leading clergy of the colony 
were held, to contradict the notion that 
the government and Church were, in fact, 
as well as in theory, distinct and indepen- 
dent of each other. By Church, when 
speaking of Congregationalism, I mean, 
of course, the whole ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, made up, as it was, of its separate 
churches. 

That the clergy of New England 
exerted a controlling influence in some 
respects upon the councils of the State, is 
undoubtedly, true. It could not well be 
otherwise. They were men with educated 
and cultivated minds, many of them 
scholars from Oxford or Cambridge, and 
all of them trained to worldly wisdom, as 
well as spiritual zeal, by the severe school 
of discipline, which they had gone through 
in their persecutions at home, and their 
experiences here. There was no class of 
civilians in the colony with which the 
magistrates might advise. The only law- 
yer that was here for many years, was 
Lechford, an Episcopalian, and he was 
soon starved out, and went home. Ward, 
moreover, the minister of Ipswich, had 
been a lawyer before studying for the 
ministry, and Wilson had studied law 
three years at the Inns of Court, before he 
had taken orders under his English ordin- 
ation. And that men like these, with 
Cotton and other leading ministers, should 
have been taken into the counsels of civil 
rulers, implies no dependence of either 
upon the other. So far was this from 
being the case, that when, at the request 
of the legislature, Mr. Cotton undertook 
to draw up a body of laws for their gov- 
ernment, it was found to be unsuited to 
the wants of the colony, and was a practi- 
cal failure, which his high character for 
wisdom and sanctity, as a divine, could not 
retrieve. 

After Winthrop’s arrival, no clergymen 
were chosen to the magistracy ; and yet 
it would be untrue to say that they did 
not exercise a most decided influence 
upon the affairs of the colony. They con- 
stituted the conservative element of the 
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government, not by sharing its powers or 
functions, but by infusing into its councils 
by their preaching and their teaching, 
and their daily walk and conversation, an 
elevated moral sentiment, and an active 
religious faith, which served to give to the 
policy of the State, consistency as well as 
wisdom. 

They constituted, moreover, the only 
practically, permanent element in the 
body politic. While every civil office, 
from the highest to the lowest, was elected 
for a single year only, the ministers held 
their office, usually, for life. The govern- 
ment under the first charter, had not 
even the principle of conservatism of a 
stable judiciary, so that, for these reasons, 
the influence of the clergy served as a 
kind of balance wheel to regulate, while 
it kept in motion, the other parts of this 
delicate and complicated machine. 

If, then, the civil government was, in 
fact, independent of any direct control of 
these churches and their ministers, which 
sprung up wherever a town was settled 
and organized, Why, it may be asked, 
have I dwelt so much at length upon the 
constitution and operation of that govern- 
ment, while attempting to show the work- 
ing of Congregationalism, as a form of 
Church polity, and when, of course, I 
must refer to Connecticut and New 
Haven, and, at a later period, to all New 
England, as well as to Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, for my illustrations? I 
have been !ed to do this, to show that the 
influences of religion may be brought to 
bear upon the civil polity of the State, 
without the direct instrumentality of any 
of its governmental functions, and to show, 
by our own history, the great political 
truth that a pure religion is an essential 
element in the practical working of a free 
government. 

I have done it, moreover, to show the 
wonderful adaptation of this form of 
Church polity to the genius and con- 
dition of just such a free State as our 
fathers aimed to establish here. Nay, 
more, that no other form of Church polity, 
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then known, could have supplied the 
exigencies and been adequate to the 
emergencies of such a State. 

How long, does any one suppose, they 
could have maintained that harmony of 
sentiment, or that high personal interest 
among its citizens which constituted its 
moral, and, in no small degree, its physi- 
cal power, with a Church like that which 
they had left, governed by a hierarchy 
emanating from the crown, and consti- 
tuting an imperium in imperio, clashing 
with and thwarting the action of a popular 
representative government, chosen every 
year, and without regard to their being 
men of religious culture ? 

The same may be said of the oligarchy 
of Presbyterianism. It could hardly have 
failed to conflict with the democratic ele- 
ment of the State, and must have either 
led to such an union with the government 
as was effected in Scotland, or alienated 
and weakened both by separate and inde- 
pendent action. 

In those colonies where the govern- 
ment was a kind of vice royalty, and 
depended far less than in New England 
upon the popular favor of the colonists, 
the form of Church polity was compara- 
tively of little importance. Virginia 
might, therefore, well adopt Episcopacy 
as better suited to the taste of the cava- 
liers who settled there; and Lord Balti- 
more, with his Catholic establishment in 
Maryland, could, without exciting jealousy 
or opposition, require an oath from its 
civil officers “ to defend and maintain the 
Roman Catholic religion in full and free 
exercise thereof.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I 
would ascribe to the mere system of 
Church government the influences which 
I have associated with the Congregation- 
alism of our early history. 

It matters very little what name we 
give to a mere dead formalism. 

In the minds of the Puritans, their 
Church polity was associated with a living 
faith, as manifested in the personal re- 
ligion of those who adopted it. 
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And when I add, that it is of Congre- 
gationalism, as thus associated, of which I 
am speaking, there will be no occasion 
for my stopping to explain, before this 
assembly, the great distinctive points of 
the faith of our forefathers. 

In choosing for themselves, the form of 
Church polity which soon became estab- 
lished among the colonists, it might seem 
extravagant to arrogate for the leaders 
anything like inspiration. And yet, if 
ther¢ ever was a class of men who seem 
to have reached conclusions by a kind of 
intuition upon questions which required 
the keenest sagacity and most comprehen- 
sive judgment to master, it was the men 
who founded and framed together the 
civil and religious institutions of New 
England. They struck out, for example, 
at a single heat, that wonderful system of 
free schools; which all the legislation on 
the subject, ever since, has only served to 
improve, but not to supersede. 

They designed and perfected that 
admirable scheme of small territorial 
divisions into towns, each with a local 
administration of its own affairs, which 
covered the commonwealth with little 
democracies, each independent, and yet 
all centering in a general government; 
and did more, perhaps, than any other 
cause, to vitalize and perpetuate the insti- 
tutions of the Church, as well as the State, 
and to bring the individual thought and 
feeling of every citizen into harmony with 
the government itself. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that, without this system of 
town organizations, New England never 
could have been the New England of his- 
tory, or that which we witness to-day. 

Nor did they show a less sagacious fore- 
sight, or a less regard for a well regulated 
freedom, in their Church polity than in 
that of the State. 

They had no ambition to invent any 
new scheme of ecclesiastical organization. 
They had been familiar with Episcopacy, 
and had seen the workings of Presbyte- 
rianism. They had had an opportunity 
to compare the simpler form of the Inde- 
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pendent, with these other more imposing 
systems. And when they found them- 
selves at liberty to adopt the one best 
suited to their condition, they chose that 
which had been consecrated, as it were, 
by the wisdom and piety and prayers of 
Robinson and Brewster, and had been 
found to work so smoothly, and yet so 
efficiently, in the civil economy of the sis- 
ter colony of Plymouth. 

In a community like theirs, at the be- 
ginning, where everybody was religious 
from conviction, and a member of some 
Church from choice, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine whether to ascribe cer- 
tain measures of policy which they adopt- 
ed, to a wish to build up the Church by a 
direct action of the State, or to borrow 
strength for the State, from the indirect 
influence of the Church. 

But if we study into the history of their 
motives, it seems to me they were mainly 
impelled by a prevalent desire to plant 
and build up a State which should bea 
Christian Commonwealth. For this end 
they wished every citizen to feel that 
upon his shoulders, in some measure, 
rested the fabric of its religious, as well as 
its civil constitution. They, therefore, 
left each one to choose to which of the 
minor organizations he would unite him- 
self by covenant and profession, and gave 
to every one an equal voice in the selec- 
tion of his spiritual guide and teacher. 
It was some years after organizing the 
colony, before it was required, for the 
orderly management of their affairs, that 
those Church associations should be ap- 
proved by the civil government in order 
to their being regarded as having been 
properly constituted, and it was still later 
before any thing like a synodical action 
of these churches came under the cogni- 
zance of the civil government. It gave 
them, through their parochial connection, 
just enough of corporate existence to rear 
their humble meeting houses, to provide 
support for their ministers, and manage 
their temporal affairs. But it went no 
further. It built for them no temples, it 
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consecrated no saintly shrine, it reared 
no majestic cathedral to lend dignity or 
solemnity to their worship. It left the 
churches and the clergy to regulate their 
own discipline and to look after their own 
peace and honor. 

The colonists had seen how utterly the 
attempt at conformity had failed in Eng- 
land, and beyond lending its aid to main- 
tain an orderly observance of the Sabbath 
and religious rites, the civil law sought 
not to interfere with the faith or worship 
of its citizens. 

I have been the more anxious to estab- 
lish the independence of the Church and 
the State, though blended and mutually co- 
operating with each other, to meet what has 
sometimes been urged against Congrega- 
tionalism, that in proportion as it is separ- 
ated from association with the State, it will 
be sure to decline. 

Nor was there any occasion for any- 
thing more, when there were so many 
agencies at work, so much more powerful 
than the civil law itself. They had their 
Bible, and soon set up a printing-press. 
They soon had their free schools, and they 
had their college. They had a pious and 
learned clergy to begin with, as well as a 
people trained to sober reflection and 
orderly habits. And surely, if ever the 
experiment of a free Church and a free 
government, each affiliated, and yet each 
independent, could have been fairly made, 
it must have been here in New England, 
and under circumstances like these. 

And this experiment has been going 
on for more than two hundred years. 
The strength which it might have bor- 
rowed, at first, from the character of those 
who inaugurated it, has long since ceased 
to sustain it. The founders of the system, 
and the fathers of the government, have 
long since gone home to their reward, and 
with them went Brewster, and Higginson, 
and Wilson, and Cotton, and Hooker, and 
Davenport, leaving behind them, that for 
which they had toiled, and prayed, and 
suffered, to continue to stamp its influence 
upon the history of the communities they 
helped to plant. 
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And now, when it has had time to 
develop its fruits, here upon its native 
soil, what has Congregationalism proved 
itself to be! It has had a free field for 
whatever it had of good or evil to expand 
in, and what do we find it to be now? I 
grieve that I have so little time left in 
which to answer this deeply interesting 
question. 

That it still lives, that its ranks are not 
yet deserted, that its churches still dot the 
landscape, and that a pious, devoted, edu- 
cated ministry still serve at its altars, we 
need no other evidence than that which 
surrounds us here on this passover of the 
Congregational Church. Nay, more, that, 
with all the defections which the world 
has witnessed from time to time, the 
same substantial elements of Christian 
faith which cheered and sustained the 
Puritans in their hours of darkness and 
trial, still animate the great heart of Con- 
gregationalism in the land where it was 
planted. 

That this system, in all its parts and 
appendages, is not now what it was two 
hundred years ago, is merely saying that 
it has not stood still while everything 
around it was making progress. It may 
have given up its ruling elders, and sub- 
stituted something else for its prophesy- 
ings. Its meeting-houses may conform 
more strictly to the rules of architecture 
than the unsightly things which were once 
perched upon the central hill-tops in the 
several towns; and we might search, a 
long time, before we could find the old 
canonical sounding-board still overhanging 
a pulpit. It will probably be a long time 
before the scene—governors and .all— 
will be repeated which Winthrop de- 
scribes as constituting a Sunday afternoon 
service, when he and Mr. Wilson visited 
Plymouth, in 1632, “when Mr. Roger 
Williams, according to their custom, pro- 
posed a question, to which the pastor, Mr. 
Smith, spake briefly, then Mr. Williams 
prophesied, and after, the Governor of 
Plymouth spake to the question, after him 
the elder, then some two or three more ot 
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the congregation. Then the elder de- 
sired the governor of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Wilson to speak to it, which they did. 
When this was ended the Deacon, Mr. 
Fuller, put the congregation in mind of 
their duty of contribution, whereupon the 
governor and all the rest went down to 
the deacons’ seat and put into the box 
and then returned.” 

Think of eight exercises of an after- 
noon—Summer or Winter—especially the 
latter, before the days of stoves or fur- 
naces, or physical comfort; surely no ore 
can reasonably complain that age, in its 
progress, has lopped off some excrescences, 
even from Congregational preaching ! 

But I was asking you to look at its 
fruits as we now see them. Which of its 
institutions has the State outgrown, or of 
which of them has legislation got in ad- 
vance, even at this day? If there ever 
was a union of Church and State, in the 
form of Congregationalism, when was it 
severed, and by what act of Church or 
State was it dissolved? Something be- 
sides Church membership has become the 
test of the elective franchise, and the 
tything-man has degenerated into a harm- 
less sinecure, while everybody may preach 
and everybody may hear, under the name 
of Christian ordinances, every shade of 
dogma, from the five points of Calvin, 
down to the last phase of Spiritualism, or 
the last tirade of Socialism against Reve- 
lation. 

But have its churches lost their vitality, 
or have its pulpits, so long as they con- 
tent themselves to proclaim the word of 
God, ceased to exert their accustomed 
conservative influence over the people, 
and, through them, over the government 
itself ? 

If the Church has, in fact, become 
powerless, why does every new reformer, 
who begins with trying to overthrow the 
foundations of Society, think it necessary 
to make war, first, upon the Christian 
Church and its pulpit? Take away the 
elements of stability and conservatism 
which these supply, and where are we to 
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look for an anchor by which the State 
itself can hold on ? 

The State needs, as an element of moral 
strength, something that does more than 
to agitate and disturb the surface of so- 
ciety; something that reaches deeper 
and permeates it more thoroughly ; some- 
thing that may purify the fountain of that 
mighty current that is carrying along the 
State and all its varied interests, instead 
of a mere splashing and dabbling in its 
shallow pools and eddies of dirty waters, 
which selfish strife and passion have been 
stirring up. The State needs, in short, 
that unobtrusive, yet resistless power, 
which has animated the zeal of good men 
in every stage of her history, to guide and 
control the very freedom she enjoys. 
She needs it in no other form than the 
Bible and the pulpit. But she does need 
it in this. And when from a so-called 
tenderness of conscience, men would seek 
to strike out one of the corner-stones of 
their free government, by excluding the 
Bible from their schools, they are bound 
to find something to supply its place, if 
they regard it, simply, as a question of 
political wisdom. The Bible and the 
Christian Church, in some form, can live 
without the aid of government. But how 
long government can live, after having 
discarded these, is told in a single chapter 
of the history of the French Republic. 

But after all, there are so many things 
to find fault with in this democratic form 
of ecclesiastical polity, would it not be 
better to give it up for something that 
shall give more peace to the Church, and 
offer less temptation to turbulence and 
excitement? Is there not somewhere a 
retreat where men who want quiet, can, 
like Blackstone, when he went off from 
Shawmut, get away from the rule of 
“ Lord’s Brethren,” though, in doing so, 
they go back, as he was willing to do, 
unto that of the “ Lord’s Bishops ?” 

But how is it among these very Lord’s 
Bishops? How is it in England herself, 
with her national establishment, her tithes, 
her power of family, her constitutional 
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attachment to formality, and whatever is 
traditional, in respect to the Church there ? 
Is she quiet? Is there no schism there ? 
no High Church and Low Church? no 
Tractarian and Evangelical polemics 
among those who sit down at the same 
great table that is spread for all? Are 
there no longer any evangelical Dis- 
senters from that Church, although “ its 
doctrinal confessions and discourses,” ac- 
cording to Macaulay, “ set forth principles 
of theology in which Calvin and Knox 
would have found scarcely a word to dis- 
approve ?” Could we hope to carry out 
the experiment of universal peace and 
harmony in any one Church here, any 
more successfully than has been done in 
that ancient and well assimilated commu- 
nity ? 

In this, however, I am not discussing 
the right or the wrong of these two sys- 
tems, nor which of them is most conform- 
able to the standard which the founder of 
our religion, or his disciples, instituted for 
ordering a Church. My object is to com- 
pare the practical results, so far as har- 
monious action is concerned, of a Church 
constituted like that of England, with all 
its aids in securing uniformity and con- 
sistency among its members, and that 
democratic organization which is found in 
the constitution of Congregationalism as 
we see it exhibited in New England. 

It is by no means fair to infer that 
because we here and there, in our own 
country, see a select Society drawn 
together by affinities of taste and habits of 
thought, going on in harmony under some 
other form of Church organization than 
our own, that it is owing to a better sys- 
tem of polity or discipline, or that it would 
serve for the great body of Christians ina 
free country, better than that has done 
which has been so long tried in New 
England. We could readily select a 
score of families, from almost any con- 
siderable neighborhood, who would live on 
in peace and harmony, paying their debts, 
exchanging acts of kindness with each 
other, and fulfilling their social duties, if 
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every law on the statute book were blotted 
out, or every court of justice abolished. 
It is not for such men that laws were 
made; nor would any man, in his sober 
senses, think of framing a system of laws 
for a whole community, based upon the 
wants of such a community as I have 
supposed. 

Not only has Congregationalism gone 
through the infancy of our government, 
but it has continued to be an active prin- 
ciple in all the shifting forms and stages 
of that government—the most free as well 
as the most stringent. It supplied the 
need of the Massachusetts, of fifteen hun- 
dred souls, under Winthrop. It is none 
the less adequate to the wants of the mil- 
lion that now crowd its cities and villages, 
and fill its thousand walks of trade and 
business. And though it counts its years 
by generations and by centuries, it has the 
elements of rejuvenation as fresh and as 
active to-day, as when its first prayer 
went up from the deck of the Mayflower, 
as she swung on her anchor in the harbor 
of Plymouth. 

That it sometimes fails to do all in the 
way of Church order that might be de- 
sired, is undoubtedly true. But it may 
be well, sometimes, to ask whether the 
fault is in the system, or the timid or time- 
serving manner in which it is adminis- 
tered? Is itan unheard of concurrence 
of circumstances, for a high-minded, con- 
scientious, devoted minister, to be settled 
over a Church or Society, with a prag- 
matical, forth-putting officer in the one, 
or some imperious, self-willed, wealthy 
tax-payer in the other, to whose whims 
and caprices the pastor cannot consistently 
square his preaching, or conform his opin- 
ions, till, at length, an issue is made up 
between the conscience and self-respect 
of the one, and the arrogance, or pride 
and purse, of the other, which a council 
has, at last, to decide ? And has it never 
happened, that under such a state of 
things, instead of standing by the right, 
though the heavens were to fall, and call- 
ing things by their right names, good men 
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have been found willing, in order to seek 
out “the things that make for peace,” to 
inflict a wound upon a brother, under the 
name of restoring harmony to a Church ? 

When injustice triumphs over right in a 
court of law, we lay the blame upon the 
fallible men who administer it, rather 
than the law itself. And, till some system 
shall have made men better, freer, hap- 
pier or more prosperous than that which 
has tempered, and purified, and strength- 
ened the government under which we 
live, from its infancy to the present hour, 
it would be worse than folly to discard 
either its faith or its polity. 

It could not be done, with our present 
form of government, if we would. Its 
foundations are laid too deep in the very 
constitution of society to be easily moved, 
in the voluntary associations of men into 
churches, bound together by a common 
tie of sympathy, and a deep conviction on 
the part of each, that, in thus coming to- 
gether, they are obeying the last solemn 
mandate of him who founded the Church, 
and that they, in so doing, regardless of 
traditional forms, are following out the 
dictates of a sensitive and awakened con- 
science. If, let me add, in such an organi- 
zation, men’s faith is but right, their Church 
government will not be wrong. 

Here, then, is the primal, integral ele- 
ment of Congregational power. And that 
is a scarcely less effective one, which it 
derives from its body of teachers, freely 
elected and voluntarily supported by the 
people as well as the Church, who act 
upon each other, while acting upon the 
community, by their preaching, their ex- 
ample, and their lives. And as we look 
around upon whatever constitutes the 
State, we should not forget how much of 
what is excellent in these is due to the 
influence of just such churches as are now 
at work upon the great heart of the peo- 
ple at a thousand points, and through a 
thousand avenues. 

And yet is there not danger, as many 
charge is the case, that this intimate con- 
nection with the popular pulse may be 
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made the means of diverting the moral 
power of the Church from its highest, and 
what should be its leading aim? Great 
numbers, we are told, are crowding into 
other churches, to escape from the agita- 
tions and outside causes of disturbance 
which will not leave them at rest in this. 
If this be true—if the world’s passions 
and temporal issues are ever suffered to 
intrude, as a disturbing element, into the 
sacred precincts which the Church was 
intended to occupy—there is a double 
need, not only of a wise and learned and 
pious ministry, but that it still should be 
what it has been, what it may be, and 
what I believe God meant it should be— 
a conservative power to check excited 
passion, and correct a wayward and ill- 
regulated zeal. In these days of steam, 
when everything is under high pressure, 
and everybody is ready to add fuel to the 
flame, urging on the machine, no matter 
whom it crushes in its progress, the people 
want a guiding hand, and a restraining 
power, to save them from the peril of their 
headlong course. And where, when con- 
stitutions are being frittered away ; when 
even the Judiciary is in danger of losing, 
by its own rashness or folly, or the mis- 
guided zeal of reformers, the exercise of 
that conservative power which was once a 
great safe-guard of our liberties, shall we 
look for this guiding, restraining influence, 
if it may no longer be found in the sober 
judgment, the subdued passion, and the 
wise counsel of the pulpit, as it is exerted 
upon the Church and the people? If 
that, too, should become the engine of 
strife and passionate excitement, who, 
that loves peace or feels for the honor of 
the faith he professes, would not be ready 
tg seek it anywhere, though it were in a 
new and untried field of refuge and safety ? 
Gentlemen of this Association: I have 
more than exhausted my time, and yet I 
am compelled to leave this field in which 
you are laboring, still teeming with early 
and hallowed associations and the gar- 
nered treasures of the past. It is for you, 
as you are now doing, to build up a nobler 
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monument than art or genius ever chis- 
eled in stone or fashioned in bronze, in 
the names, the deeds, the wisdom and the 
piety of the Puritan founders of the com- 
monwealth,—the fathers of Congregation- 
alism in New England. 

The past of its history you know. The 
future can only be read in the light of 
what has been. 

When we look upon our thickening pop- 
ulation, its strange mixture of races and 
tongues, of creeds and opinions, and 
remember that these are to have free and 
unrestricted play, and ask ourselves, in 
the light of reason, where shall we look 
for a safeguard against danger, we are 
answered in the language of one whose 
opinions I have more than once quoted, 
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“There is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom produces, 
and that is Freedom.” 

But when we turn to what, in the 
Providence of God, has been witnessed 
here in New England, is it too much to 
believe that there is still a conservative 
element of power within the body politic, 
in the relation between a free Church, a 
free Gospel, and a free Civil Government, 
which the Puritans of New England de- 
veloped two centuries ago ? 

Is it too much to believe, that the true 
history, and character, and fruits of their 
faith and their polity, will only be accom- 
plished and measured, when the promised 
reign of the Messiah shall have begun 
upon the earth ? 





“CHURCH AND SOCIETY.” 


BY REV. HENRY M. STORRS, 


Tne question underlying this phrase 
has not been much discussed. Perhaps 
its discussion will be deemed of little 
present practical worth. The custom 
with which we have now to do is too gen- 
eral, perhaps, and too deeply fixed, to 
admit of serious modifications, however 
desirable. The kindness of editorial sug- 
gestion must save the following thoughts 
from seeming out of place in this Quar- 
terly of the churches. 

As is well known, the custom in our 
own and some other denominations has 
been to connect with each Church an 
Ecclesiastical Society, for the legal con- 
duct of its temporalities ; and to make that 
Society of a mixed character ; in part of 
Church members, and in part of those 
who are not such. “ All pew-holders,” as 
one Church Manual before us reads; “all 
members of the Church,” and “all persons 
who contribute regularly to support the 
stated worship of the congregation,” as 
another has it, “ shall be entitled to mem- 
bership in the Society.” These quotations 
fairly set forth the general custom. The 
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result, uniformly, is a mixed Society, partly 
Church members and partly not. 

To the “Society” thus compounded, 
are committed such matters of finance as 
the erection or repair of buildings; the 
support of preaching ; the management of 
property in trust for the uses of worship ; 
the Church, as such, having nothing to do 
with these business matters. They are 
judged to lie within the province of the 
“ Society.” And thus the phrase grows 
up, “ Church and Society.” 

Now there is nothing, it is manifest, in 
the shape of natural or legal necessities, 
to hinder the Church from administering 
the properties, from making the contracts, 
from raising and pledging the means re- 
quired for the “support of the stated 
worship ;” in short, from doing all that is 
now done by the “ Society.” Thus the 
question arises, Why have the Society at 
all? Why should not this conglomerate 
body be done away—the Church assuming 
all its functions—thus simplifying the 
whole matter? This, substantially, is the 
question of this article. 
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As we find this “ mixed Society” an 
established institution, it may be proper 
to begin by noting what is urged in its 
favor. 

1. That it is the established custom, 
and therefore to be preserved. The fact 
of its existence ; of its having come down 
to us, if only from a single generation; is 
to be counted on its side. It is thus the 
result of experiment. It is an accepted 
solution. No untried plan can claim so 
much. But, stillfurther. Being an estab- 
lished custom, any attempt to supersede 
it, were likely to involve temporary con- 
fusion, hard feeling in some quarters, and 
positive alienations in others. 

2. This plan of a “mixed Society ” 
interests many unconverted men, of each 
congregation, in religious things ; bringing 
them, as it were, into the “court of the 
Gentiles;” leading them to feel more sen- 
sibly their own spiritual wants; deepening 
their regard for the institutions of worship ; 
surrounding them insensibly with religious 
influences; and thus, in many ways, “ open- 
ing their hearts” at length, to divine and 
saving impressions. 

3. This plan of a “mixed Society ” 
also contributes to obtain their pecuniary 
assistance. An opposite course might 
drive them off, but they are willing to 
give liberally, so long as they are thus per- 
mitted the management of the funds, the 
election of Trustees, or the passing directly 
upon appropriations. Nor is this, it is 
said, a merely mercenary argument; for 
“ where their treasure is, their hearts will 
be also ;” if they invest their funds in the 
cause of religion, they will be likely to 
place their affections there. Let the 
Church, then, be content to manage the 
spiritualities as she will, but let the pew- 
holders have the department of temporali- 
ties. This is a distribution not only wise 
and fair, but eminently expedient, if not 
absolutely necessary. The wiser heads 
of the congregation, in the management 
of money matters, are often outside the 
Church. And moreover, many of our 
churches are so dependent on this outside 
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aid, thus solicited, that they would be at 
once extinguished without it. They are 
compelled to use every possible solicita- 
tion. They cannot go alone. ft is there- 
fore wise to cherish a plan which expe- 
rience has found to act as a soliciting 
inducement to outsiders. 

4, And then, by our system, the pew- 
holder, outside the Church, is required to 
pay his full share in supporting gospel 
institutions. This‘ mixed Society,” there- 
fore, is his right. He ought to have a 
vote on the funds. “ No taxation with- 
out representation,” is his word. The 
pew-rent claims a word as to pulpit sup- 
ply. The Church borrows—the world 
lends; and here, as elsewhere, the bor- 
rower must contentedly be servant to the 
lender. Justice itself calls for a Society 
organization wider than the Church, be- 
cause the Church does not include all the 
tax-payers. If it would claim this exclu- 
sive management, it must first furnish 
them gospel institutions at its own charges, 
laying no taxation upon those outside of it. 
Admitting them to no share in voting, it 
must first cease calling on them to furnish 
the funds to be voted away. 

This last argument seems to us the 
heart of the whole difficulty. In it is a 
plea of justice. So long as non-church 
members are subject to taxation, open or 
covert, they have a just claim upon a 
vote, and the “ mixed Society” remains a 
necessity of justice. While taxed to pay 
the minister, they must be allowed a voice 
as to who he shall be. While taxed to 
build or repair the church-house, they 
will justly claim to be heard upon its 
cost, style and appointments; and so of 
other things. 

The whole subject therefore resolves it- 
self into this: Whether each Church shall 
undertake the support of the stated wor- 
ship of its congregation, without any tax- 
ation, covert or open, of those who are not 
its members. The abolition of the mixed 
Society carries with it the pew-rent or 
pew-tax system ; indeed any system which 
proposes to raise the funds indiscriminately 
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from members of the Church, and others. 
They stand or fall together. Siamese 
twins, their lives are intermingled. If the 
mixed taxation is to remain, justice de- 
mands the “ mixed Society” to be pre- 
served. But if it were abolished, the 
other would soon follow; for 

1. This “ mixed Society” system is a 
needlessly cumbrous appendage. Such a 
Society, as something separate and dis- 
tinct from the Church, is not needed, and 
therefore is an evil; we want the ut- 
most simplicity. No merchant will keep 
two sets of books, where one would do. 
Is not a Church competent in law to hold 
property, to administer trusts, to raise 
funds, to enter into legal contracts with 
the minister or the architect ? Why call 
first a Church meeting, and then its bas- 
tard duplicate—a “ Society meeting”—if 
a minister is to be settled ? The answer 
commonly is, that the Society meeting is 
intended to provide for his salary. But 
what is to prevent the Church from being 
made competent for that? In brief, all 


which the Society now does the Church 
might do as well, or, as we shall see, much 


better, for various reasons. But, 

2. This “ mixed Society” plan also in- 
volves an inconsistency. The business 
which it undertakes properly belongs to 
the Church. Take, for example, the pro- 
viding and holding of a building for wor- 
ship. Who is to worship there? The 
Church. We deceive ourselves and them 
sadly, when we call others “ worshipers.” 
In no sense are they such. The Church 
is to furnish a building for itself—a church- 
house, for its convenience in its twofold 
work of profiting itself, and holding forth 
the gospel to the perishing. It is no town- 
house, or parish-house ; no mere meeting- 
house. It is the church-house, and there- 
fore the Church, as such, ought to build 
it, and own it, and make it free te all 
comers. If it is the church-house, then it 
is not to be owned and controlled by in- 
discriminate pew-holders. A “mixed 
Society ” should be taxed neither to build 
or furnish it, or administer upon it in any 
way. 
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Take that other matter, of settling and 
providing for a minister. Who and what 
is he? The local Church, after providing 
the house for its twofold work, needs the 
help of one, two or more men, especially 
fitted, in doing it. And these are the 
ministers; the agents, the overseers; the 
voices of the Church, engaged for the 
Church in its own work. Who then 
should appoint and provide for the sup- 
port of the minister ? The Church, whose 
agent and voice he is, or some “ mixed 
Society”? The New Testament doctrine 
is this: “God hath set some in the 
Church,” &c. “He gave pastors and 
teachers for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” “The Holy Ghost hath made 
them overseers, to feed the Church of God.” 
They are “elders of the churches,” and 
“angels of the churches.” They hold 
office of God, through the churches, by the 
New Testament; but in our plan the in- 
consistency is seen of an office in the 
Church conferred, or refused, by the vote 
of a mixed Society ; and the expenses of 
it borne and raised by a mixed Society, in 
which unconverted and worldly men may, 
and not infrequently do, greatly prepon- 
derate. This is an inconsistency ;— a 
Church office held at the pleasure and 
vote, of a mixed and largely unconverted 
Society. These illustrations must an- 
swer; for we wish, in passing, to mention 
that this plan is not only cumbrous and 
inconsistent, but also, 

3. Fruitful of difficulties. It is enough 
barely to mention this. Many of our 
readers will recall, from recent or remote 
history, instances of disagreement between 
the Church and the Society, involving 
strife, loss, bitterness, and every evil work. 
Acting on different principles, often for 
different ends, and guided by a different 
spirit; we are not surprised at their disa- 
greements and divisions in practical ac- 
tion; or that the Church should sometimes 
find itself sadly hindered or even thwarted 
in its work. : 

These and other considerations lead us 
to believe that if the mixed taxation were 
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abolished, the mixed Society would follow. 
But our churches shrink from that step. 
They are uncertain—they are fearful 
of boldly undertaking to furnish the gos- 
pel freely, “ without money and without 
price,” to the perishing world. If that 
perishing world is to drink at this foun- 
tain, it must pay its share for it, under 
some open or disguised method of taxation. 
They shrink—but from what would be 
their ultimate strength and glory. 

We are brought now, then, fairly in 
front of the question whether this system 
of mixed taxation should be abolished ? 

In deciding this, we may look at the 
working of our present system upon three 
several parties: 1st, the Church; 2d, the 
minister ; 3d, the outlying community. 

1. What, then, its effect on the Church? 
Its first effect is disobedience. Christ gave 
into the hands of his Church, the preach- 
ing of his gospel. The children of the 
kingdoms of this world, support their king- 
doms. The children of Christ’s kingdom 
ought to carry on its operations. The 
citizens of any earthly nation pay its taxes. 
The citizens of the Christian nation should 
pay its taxes. This is natural justice. 
But, beyond this, Christ, the Great Head 
of this nation, left it in charge of certain 
work. “Go,” said He, “ preach my gos- 
pel to every creature.” This command 
he laid upon the Church; upon his disci- 
ples, his recipient followers; and not upon 
the worldly ones that as yet knew nothing 
of that gospel, that have no citizenship in 
his kingdom. His first disciples so under- 
stood him. It is John’s record—alas ! not 
often read in our time, coming as it does 
in his short epistle, and less noted, we 
fear, than read—“ That for his name’s 
sake they went forth, taking nothing of 
the Gentiles.” That was their obedience. 
But our plan contemplates the “ spoiling 
of the Egyptians.” With us the churches 
lay off so much of the burden of furnish- 
ing the gospel to the perishing around 
them, as they can persuade a company of 
worldly pew-holders to carry. And, like 
all omissions or refusals of Christian office, 
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this works evil to the churches. “ Obe- 
dience is better.” 

But further: this plan works covetous- 
ness, in our churches. When they begin 
to lay off Christ’s burdens to save money 
to their members, are they not fostering 
covetousness ? Do they not then begin 
to reckon upon their gains ? 

What is the necessary effect of being 
thus unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers, as we behold them associated in 
these “mixed Societies?” Can a man 
touch pitch, and not be defiled? The 
ruling spirit in the unconverted world is 
covetousness. Will not this vice rule in 
their counsels, their advice? Will it not 
work in their Society meetings? Can 
Church members listen to their counsels 
there, without hearing what will quicken 
and strengthen the remains of covetous- 
ness in themselves? When did ever this 
world plan great things for thé spirituali- 
ties of the heavenly kingdom ? Church 
members are satisfied, at length, measuring 
themselves by the standard which the un- 
loving hearts of their worldly associates, 
in these Societies, adopt. In all matters 
pertaining to Christ’s kingdom, the Church 
ought to receive no counsel, upon ques- 
tions of expenditure, from this world. It 
cannot do it without listening to covetous- 
ness. We never shall come, as Church 
members, to plan great and glorious sacri- 
fices of our property, till we are divorced 
from these associates in counsel. 

This plan, too, works not covetousness 
alone, but feebleness also. It is urged that 
our present plan is the salvation of the 
feeble churches, by securing the pecuniary 
assistance of many worldly men. But do 
we not lose more than we gain? What 
can compensate for the introduction of 
worldly men’s counsels among Church 
members, in place of thé spirit of sacrifice ? 
There is more power of Church support 
in the unchilled spirit of self-sacrifice, 
born of love to Christ, in the heart of one 
poor-Christian man, than in the wealth of 
many worldly men. Our churches have 
heen growing feeble from using worldly 
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props. They might now be unable to go 
alone, if those worldly props were re- 
moved. Butthis would betemporary. The 
spirit of Christ’s love would flame up in 
their hearts again, when left free, and 
unchilled sacrifices would rule the hour 
once more. They would be strong in the 
Lord. All things again would be held in 
common for Christ’s purposes—a new life 
would fill their shrunken veins. ~ 

And then, once more, with something of 
paradox, this plan works in the churches 
the spirit of outward extravagance, mortify- 
ing and debt-contracting. Of the inward, 
spiritual work laid on the churches, the 
worldly know nothing. Of outlays for 
interior results, they have no proper esti- 
mation. But of outlays for costly build- 
ings, for exterior show, for what “ sense” 
can discern and glory in, they have livelier 
notions. Our expensive and debt-con- 
tracting structures—those sepulchers of 
churches, often; those mausoleums of an 
overlain, crushed and _ buried piety ; 
would never have grown out of the 
churches relying on their own means. 
They are the product of worldly alliance, 
of this ‘ mixed Society ” plan, wherein a 
Church takes counsel of its “ Society ” 
associates, and follows the lead of their 
tastes. A Church influenced by the Holy 
Ghost, would have husbanded a greater 
proportion of its means for carrying on 
the interior and spiritual work belonging 
to it. But its worldly associates persuade 
it to lavish them disproportionately upon 
things of outward show, to incur crushing 
indebtedness, such as that under which 
our churches are this day groaning in 
half the land. 

2. What is its effect upon the minister ? 
Briefly, first of all, he is placed in a 
radically false position. Is he appointed 
of God to the Church? But he receives 
his appointment, in part at least, through 
the world. Or, Is he regarded as the 
preaching mouth of the Church to the 
perishing world? But the Church does 
not support him. He is a Church officer, 
but paid by the world. His salary is made 
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dependent on the whims, the wills, of the 
unconverted around him. The question 
whether he shall continue in Christ’s work 
in his place, rests, not solely, as it ought, 
with Christ’s friends, but partly, as it ought 
not, with Christ’s enemies. We say this 
position is radically false. And, like all 
falsehood, it works its evil results. 

At the outset, the plethoric worldly 
purse in the Society, largely controls the 
pulpit supply. The Church, grown feeble 
by her false system, is suppliant to the 
Society. Mr. A, the “ wealthy supporter,” 
counts more, even with God’s people, 
than B,—poor, humble, thirsting saint, as 
he is. The Church is under bonds to 
select a man not after its own heart, but 
after the hearts of “ the people ;” and so 
often gets a Saul, instead of a David. 
But when now he has been called, how 
is he thus tempted to consult the wishes of 
the unconverted supporters of his minis- 
try! What an occasion of stumbling ; 
of preaching smoother things; of pandering 
to the tastes, and the demands of “ hearts 
at enmity with God.” The downright 
power of free, soul-born speech, is for- 
bidden to him. - The Church itself, grown 
dependent on their good will, accustomed 
to lean upon their strength, instead of its 
own, and God’s good help; bids him con- 
sult the views of his “supporters,” and 
demands, at times, such compliance as his 
free heart, filled with love of Christ and 
perishing souls, declares inconsistent with 
righteous fidelity. 

We do not wonder that those early 
preachers and disciples stood up so grandly 
free, fearless and trenchant, with God’s 
sword, as they did. They were not im- 
prisoned within a deferential and cour- 
teous compliance with the fears of a 
depending Church, or the courteous inti- 
mations of a “ principal supporter” in the 
congregation. They were not the victims 
of a system which took something “ of the 
Gentiles.” They looked alone to “the 
faithful ;” to the fearless, preaching hearts 
of God’s dear people ; to those that would 
have Jesus preached, whether men would 
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hear or whether they would forbear; at 
once for commendation and support. No! 
the “ word of God was not then bound.” 
“The truth as it is in Jesus” was not 
“sold.” The enemy had not then put 
golden bands about the Church, or a 
golden padlock’ on its minister’s lips. 
Thank God! that good time will come back. 
We will “rejoice to see its day.” But 
now, the word goes forth in sadness from 
us, while—speaking in love and as desiring 
to awaken the churches—we say to them : 
“ The fear of man that bringeth a snare ” 
is wrought in the hearts of your preachers, 
as one result of these “‘ mixed Societies.” 
That those who are strong in faith, and in 
parts, stand up against it, is no reason 
why they or their weaker brethren should 
be thus tried. The preacher is the ser- 
vant of the Church, not of the world, in 
whole or in part. To the Church alone 
should he look; on it alone should he 
depend ; to it alone should he be account- 
able, under God. But our present system 
puts him under powerful temptations to 
worldly compliance, and thus works weak- 
ness in his ministry and preaching. He 
is another Samson in the lap of another 
Delilah. Israel has gone into captivity, 
and he that should prove ber deliverer has 
also been led away captive. 

3. What is the effect of the present plan 
on the outlying and perishing world ? 

In the first place, we believe this mixed 
taxation diminishes the moral power of 
the Church, and all its instruments, upon 
those whom they are designed to reach. 
It was to be a gospel brought freely to 
men, and its freeness was to be one ele- 
ment of its power ; it was to be a gospel 
without charges. This was God’s com- 
mission to his people: “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” The Church is to 
be atall the expense. What moral power 
on our communities were afforded by the 
spectacle of our churches refusing longer 
to levy contributions upon the world for 
doing their own proper work, and rising 
up this hour and saying, “ Henceforth we 
bid you freely come and hear—come and 
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besaved. We have made the feast ready ; 
come, buy wine and milk, literally with- 
out money and without price.” What 
moral power over men, if the churches 
would, from this day, undertake this tax- 
ing themselves, even unto poverty, to do 
it. Zhis would reveal God dwelling in 
them. This would declare their love for 
men with demonstration. This would 
prove the gospel, beyond all “ evidences.” 
But now, what do they more than others ? 

But again. We believe the present 
plan disastrous to the spiritual interests of 
many unconverted “supporters” of the 
gospel. They are paying their way to 
heaven. “’Tis a pity,” said one of this 
class, in all soberness, the other day, ‘’tis 
a pity if a man paying $500 a year for 
the Church, is not to go to heaven at last.” 
They are so closely associated with God’s 
people in religious things here—part- 
partakers of all that is done for the insti- 
tutions of worship, as to make their dis- 
sociation hereafter most unlikely—impos- 
sible. They slumber under this opiate. 
Let the churches cease to administer it. 
Let them tax their own members, and say 
to this worldly man, “ As yet you have no 
part nor lot with us.” Let the moral 
power of this separation be left fully upon 
him. Let him feel that all is being done 
for him, and that he is doing nothing for 
himself. 

We see another class in our country, 
every day increasing,—the class of non- 
attendants at Church. It is to be subdi- 
vided. One part of it stands aloof, dis- 
gusted with what they deem the mercenary 
motives of our entreaties. We say, “Come 
and hear.” They interpret this to be, 
“ Come and take a pew, paying its rent.” 
It is useless for us to conceal the fact, 
that an ever increasing multitude of in- 
different, worldly men, in our land, are 
thus alienated from Church attendance. 
Here are so many rival churches in a vil- 
lage or city. Each one says, “ Come and 
hear and be saved.” But on each front 
door is inscribed, “ We are in debt,” or 
“ Our expenses are heavy;” and on the pew- 
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door which he enters, is written, “ The rent 
of this pew is needed to defray expenses 
—take it.” The thing is too transparent. 
He is wanted for his money. Not his soul 
for salvation; but his money for “ex- 
penses.” 

The other part of this great class, 
especially in our cities, is made up of the 
poor whom pew-rents debar from the 
churches. Their pride revolts from the 
“stranger’s pew,” and from the “ poor 
man’s pew.” They will not brook “ to be 
seated,” Sabbath after Sabbath, by the 
usher. It is a mark of poverty. They 
refuse your invitation to attend. They 
might come; they would come; we have 
seen them—strong men among our poorer 
mechanics with large families—in tears 
over their separation from God’s House ; 
but they cannot rent a pew, and they will 
not brook that public announcement of 
their poverty, and they want their fami- 
lies with them if they go; and therefore, 
under our system of taxation, they are 
shut out. If we would bring them back to 
the church-house, to listen to its voice 
preaching the gospel, to its prayers in 
their behalf, and to its melting songs of 
holy worship, the pew-door must be freed 
from its notice of taxation—it must be 
freed from its lock and its golden key. 
The Church must take upon itself the 
whole charge, that its ministrations may 
be furnished in truth, “ freely, without 
money or price,” to all comers. 

We cannot pursue this subject at 
greater length, in the present article. 
Meanwhile, we are not forgetful of other 
objections which will be urged to its 
views. It is said, for example, that “ many 
worldly men in our congregations choose 
to pay their share, and would deem them- 
selves hurt by a refusal to accept their 
money.” We have no wish to refuse what 
is voluntarily, and upon no plan of ours, 
tendered to the cause of Christ. But we 
have objections to a system of taxation 
which makes a “ mixed Society ” a neces- 
sity of justice ; and whose effects upon a 
Church, and upon its minister, and upon 
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its outlying community, are so plainly in- 
jurious. If there is to be taxation—and 
we see not how to avoid it, in some shape 
—let it be taxation according with prin- 
ciples of natural justice, no less than with 
New Testament law. Let it be the taxa- 
tion of the citizens of that kingdom whose 
interests are to be served by it. 

We know it will be said, again, that 
justice itself should require all the mem- 
bers of a community, benefited by a 
Church, to assist in its support and main- 
tainance. It is on this that the English 
Church rests her claims, in part at least 
to universal taxation. But we feel it to 
be contrary, in its practical enforcement, 
to the free spirit of the gospel system. 
We alienate any community by pressing 
that claim. We drive those from our 
church-houses whom we should desire to 
retain there ; and, as the issue, “ the poor 
have ” not “ the gospel preached to them.” 

We know it is said again: “ But you 
preach to all men their duty to support 
the gospel, why then object to their being 
expected to share in taxation for its sup- 
port?” So we preach to all men to come 
to the Lord’s Supper, but they are not to 
come till they have joined themselves, as 
citizens, unto Christ’s kingdom. 

It may be urged again: “ But by this 
plan of taxing only Christ’s people for 
Christ’s kingdom, you will raise a new 
barrier to the entrance of others into it.” 
Ts it so? Is not the Church thus, and 
thus only, to be clothed anew with one 
element of her primitive strength, glory 
and attractiveness? We may not dis- 
cover it. Multitudes are this day disgusted 
and driven from our churches by their 
apparently mercenary spirit in all this 
matter. The moral beauty of unselfish 
sacrifices wins its way to their hearts; and 
thus only can they be drawn within the 
Christian brotherhood. The moral attrac- 
tion of Christianity is in the depth and 
greatness of the sacrifices it demands. 

And here we drop the subject, not 
without hope that, imperfect as our treat- 
ment of it has been, its discussion may 
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awaken increased attention to what so 
vitally concerns the churches. The change 
of our present system, in this particular, 
is not indeed impossible. That the plan 
we have suggested has been followed most 
successfully, in some churches, gives us 
additional hope. The Puritan Fathers 
who reformed their churches back upon 
the primitive models in other respects, 
have left this item to us, or our children. 
We will not call this “ Mixed Society ” 
plan one of “ the fundamental principles 
of our Congregational Polity,” while we 
remember that the Apostolic churches 
followed a different system. We will 
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esteem this “mixed taxation” neither a 
necessity, nor even an expediency, for 
Church, minister, or community, till the no- 
ble record of John, concerning those early 
churches and preachers, “ Because that 
for his name’s sake they went forth, taking 
nothing of the Gentiles,” be blotted out. 

Yes, “ for hisname’s sake.” And when 
that living word re-enters his Church with 
primitive power, it will be so again. 
And the sacrifices of Christ’s people, un- 
dertaken to make the gospel free not to 
heathen communities alone, but to those 
outlying around our churches at home, 
shall bear their ancient fruit. 








Evitors’ 


We have received from an esteemed bro- 
ther the following communication—under 
date of April 23, 1860—concerning certain 
remarks of ours in our last January num- 
ber. We make room for the whole of it, 
and append a few words of reply. 


“ Editors of the Congregational Quarterly : 

*‘Gentlemen,— Please read the following 
passages :—Mat. xii : 50, Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 
Gal. iii : 27, 28, For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is nei- 
ther bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

“If I mistake not, your article on Congre- 
gationalism (Vol. I. No. 1, of the Quarterly, ) 
is founded on the above, and similar passages. 
If the article referred to be true, wherein does 
the article in No. 5, p. 77, accord with the 
gospel? 

‘*A Church meeting is one thing; and an 
Ecclesiastical Society meeting is another 
thing. Ifit has been customary for churches 
to debar women and minors from voting in 
Church meetings, I should think it was high 
time that this miserable custom had come to 
anend. The Quarterly could not do better 
than expose its absurdity. Iam connected 
with a Church having a membership of 34 
males and 75 females. Suppose God, in 
wrath, or mercy, should remove by death all 
these males in one hour. Could I not have 
Church meetings thereafter? Must I stop 
preaching? The truth is, some of my most 
liberal supporters are not members of the 
Church, but only their wives are members. 


Cable. 


‘Only ‘males in their majority’ vote in 
a Church meeting! Gentlemen, I would re- 
commend you to embrace an early opportunity 
to attend a Church meeting held by the Con- 
gregational Church, Chittenden, Vt., where 
you would find but one male ;—I am not in- 
formed whether he is other than a minor. 
Who vote legally in the Church, Cuttings- 
ville, Vt., where there is not one male? Who 
in the Church at Shelburne, N. H., where 
there are only females? I commend the sta- 
tistics of the January Quarterly to your care- 
ful perusal, on this point. 

*‘ Christ is the head of the Church, his body. 
As an assemblage of believers, the Church is 
Seminine—ékkinoia. And it is a fact that fe- 
males predominate in most of the churches of 
Christ. If any class were to be debarred from 
voting in Church meetings, common sense 
would dictate that those in the minority should 
be. But according to the Scriptures there 
should be no distinction. The Bible some- 
times converts females into males. Hear the 
Apostle—Gal. iii: 26—For ye are all the chil- 
dren—(viot)—sons—of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. If I mistake not, it should be a prin- 
ciple in Congregationalism that no member 
of a Congregational Church shall be debarred 
the right to vote in the meetings of the Church. 
Your first article on Congregationalism I like, 
but if, when you say a//, you only meana 
part—if, when you say equality, you mean in- 
equality ; then I dissent from its positions en- 
tirely. If the doctrine of your last article be 
Congregationalism, I am sorry indeed. Sad 
work would it make with the first article re- 
ferred to, if it were required to understand by 
‘all’ the ‘ whole’ men in their majority only. 


“ Respectfully yours, J. B.C.” 
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It seems to us that our brother is need- 
lessly alarmed as to the danger of the posi- 
tion taken by us, upon which he animad- 
verts. Itseems to us also that nothing can 
well be clearer than that both Christ, and 
Paul, in the utterance of the texts quoted 
by him in proof that females and minors 
should be allowed to vote, were thinking of 
something else, and referring to something 
else, so entirely, that those passages have 
not the remotest legitimate connection with 
the use to which he would put them. We 
are not able to see that his suggestions 
modify, at all, the position which we hold; 
which we claim to be that of the New Tes- 
tament, (1 Cor, xiv: 34, 35; 1 Tim. ii: 12, 
&e.); of the fathers of New England; and, 
certainly, of the vast majority of their de- 
scendants. 

It is to be anticipated that every rule 
should have its confirmatory exceptions, 
and the cases to which he refers are as- 
suredly such exceptions to this rule, and 
are to be judged accordingly. ‘They no 
more affect the great principles of the 
case, than the exception by which a Church 
should be providentially reduced to a single 
member, would make it right—as a rule— 
for every private Christian, who felt dis- 
posed to do so, to organize himself into a 
Church. We feel strengthened in the posi- 
tion which we took before, (Jan. No., 1860, 
p- 77,) by the failure of our correspondent 
to adduce any better grounds for the con- 
trary opinion which he holds. 


Thanks to the kind consideration of many 
of the ministry and churches for our wel- 
fare, (and their own), our subscription list 
has been, this year, largely increased. We 
desire to thank all our friends for this 
result, while we beg also to remind them 
that our largely increased expenses—con- 
sequent upon the absorption of the Year 
Book,’ and further endeavors to make our 
issue really invaluable to the denomination 
—require still a considerable increase of 
names upon our list, to save us from being 
out of pocket for the public good. ‘We are 





1 The printer’s bill for the extra sixty pages of 
statistics, &c., in the first number of this year, was 
alone greater than the entire average cost of an ordi- 
gary number. 
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willing to give our own time and services, 
in the hope that the cause of Christ may, 
through our labors, be promoted thereby ; 
but we should prefer not to add a heavy 
pecuniary loss to that, if it is all the same 
to the Congregationalists of the land, for 
whom we are laboring. Cannot each pres- 
ent reader do good to some neighbor, as 
well as confer a favor upon us, by pro- 
curing us at least one additional subscriber ? 


We venture to hope that our subscribers - 
will find themselves somewhat specially in- 
terested in the contents of the present num- 
ber. We have given a larger variety than 
usual in the same space, while we think 
every article is—in its way—of real value. 
The sketch of the life and character of Dr. 
Taylor will be eagerly read, as well by 
those who differed from him, as by his 
friends; as a succinct and able exposition 
of the opinions of a man who was much 
talked about in his generation. Governor 
Washburn’s address will speak for itself. 
'The article on ‘‘the Lay Element” contains 
thoughts calculated to be useful. That on 
«‘ Church and Society” is filled with im- 
portant suggestions, some of which may 
provoke dissent in some quarters. 


We learn that Rev. Prof. M. P. Squier, 
D.D., of Beloit College, Wis., will soon 
publish, from the press of Mr. Scribner, a 
new volume upon subjects of deep interest, 
which we presume to be shadowed forth by 
his recent article in the New Englander, upon 
the ‘* Power of Contrary Choice.” 


We are informed that a small volume 
upon * Congregationalism,” from the pen 
of Rev. H. M. Dexter, is in the press, and 
will be issued in the early autumn. It is 
designed to meet the widely felt want of a 
full, yet compact, cheap, and popular 
treatise, which may be put into the hands 
of those who desire to know the Scriptural 
foundation, and practical operation of the 
democratic system of Church Polity; and to 
get light upon its advantages, as compared, 
in actual working, with other systems. 
Two cditions will be published; one on 
fine paper, in boards, for the library, and 
one on paper of less price, as a stitched 
pamphlet, for cheaper distribution, 
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LECTURES ON THE MoRAL GOVERNMENT OF Gop. By 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D., late Professor of Didac- 
tic Theology in Yale College; in two volumes. 
New York. Clark, Austin & Smith. 

These volumes contain the great thought 
of their distinguished author. To justify the 
ways of God to men, was the life work of 
Dr. Taylor. This he sought to do by 
methods which the light of nature, revela- 
tion and common sense suggested. In ref- 
erence to his success, there will be differences 
of opinion. But all must admit that a 
great mind has grappled a great subject, 
and pursued it with an ability, assiduity 
and honesty, rarely equalled. He never 
wearied in it, or with it. While not a lover 
of controversy, he never shrank from a fair 
assault upon his position, and would dis- 
cuss the points involved, not so much for 
conquest as for truth. “ What is truth,” 
was the great question with him; whither 
it led, he never feared to go. Though few 
in his classes were able to ascend to his 
hights of conception, or to go down to his 
depths of reasoning, yet none could fail to 
feel the force of his thoughts, or to be them- 
selves stirred to deeper thinking. Though 
they might not go with him to all his con- 
clusions, yet they could not fail to go further 
and higher and deeper into the great truths 
of the Christian scheme, from the stimulus 
his reasonings always gave. His students 
will all die his debtors. So will all who 
shali thoroughly study the volumes before 
us. They were prepared at the expense of 
great and long continued study; they will 
be appreciated only by those who will 
study them. To such they are invaluable, 
whatever opinions may be formed as to 
what may be deemed peculiar in their pre- 
vailing theory. Every minister, every lover 
and student of theology, should have them. 
The faithful sketch of the life and works of 
Dr. Taylor, at the commencement of this 
Number, by one who knew him and his 
views as few have known them, precludes 
the necessity of our extending this notice, as 
otherwise we might be prompted to do. 


Tue Bote anp Soctat Rerorm; or the Scriptures 
as a Means of Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A. M. 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. Boston: 
Brown & Taggard. 

The author of this book is a law- 
yer. To the majority of readers this will 
enhance the interest felt in its perusal. 
Such a subject, viewed from that stand- 
point, for some hardly explainable reason, 
is thought to present a more convincing 
aspect than from any other. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the argument for the 
Bible is well suited to develope the highest 
order of legal talent. And when a learned 
jurist will devote himself to a thorough 
handling of the theme, his production will 
hardly fail to be of use. But the diffi- 
culty generally is, the want of time for such 
a devotement to a subject so foreign to his 
professional studies. In this case, the au- 
thor confesses that the book was written 
‘sin snatches of time, . . . and under cir- 
cumstances not the best calculated to pro- 
mote consecutive reasoning and coherence 
of thought.” Under these disadvantages, 
the work is all, and perhaps more than all, 
that could reasonably be expected. The 
Genuineness, Authenticity, and Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, are discussed, (with no 
unusual cogency,) as preliminary to the 
main subject, which, in the remaining, and 
much the larger portion of the book, is treated 
in a very popular and satisfactory way. 
Many who never committed their thoughts 
to paper, will recognize ideas that have 
often visited their minds. Young men will 
be especially benefited by its perusal. 

Tae ConFEssIONS oF AUGUSTINE. Edited, with an 
introduction, by William G.'l. Shedd. Andover: 


Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 417. 


A reprint—revised and collated with the 
original—of an old translation, by an un- 
known author. The merits of the work as 
a book of devotional quickening, and of 
spiritual suggestion, are too familiar to need 
remark. The chief value of this edition is 
in the brief introduction from the pen of 
Prof. Shedd,—a pen that all love to follow, 
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even when they cannot justify all of its 
suggestions. 


Lire’s MorninG; or Counsels and Encouragements 
for Young Christians. By the author of Life’s 
Evening, Sunday Hours, &c., &c. Boston. J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 1860. 


Lire’s EvENING ; or Thoughts for the Aged. By the 
author of Life’s Morning, &c. Boston. J. E. Til- 
ton & Co. 


The former of these volumes is happily 
adapted, in its style, to the wants of youth- 
ful Christians. It abounds in apt illustra- 
tions and anecdotes, and affectionate coun- 
sels to the young believer. The poetry, 
selected and original, is unaffected and 
deeply religious throughout. The spirit of 
the book is that of Christian activity ; and 
as a daily manual for our believing chil- 
dren, cannot fail to deepen and quicken 
their Christian life. ‘ Life’s Evening,” as 
its title suggests, is a word to the aged, 
who see “the shadows of the evening 
stretched out,”—a word of good cheer, 
stimulating to the unremitting performance 
of Christian duty while the day of life lasts, 
and encouraging bright hopes beyond. 
Both volumes are imbued with a rare de- 
votional spirit, and are admirably adapted 
to the use of gift-books. 

Toe Cuurcn. 
the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 
tion, Revised. Bangor: E. F. Duren. 
M. H. Sargent. 

Dr. Pond has done a good service to our 
churches in bringing out this volume, in 
which there is so much that is valuable, at 
a price so low. Its universal circulation 
would greatly enlighten the membership of 
our Congregational churches, upon the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Apostles and 
Puritans in matters ecclesiastical. It should 
have a place in all our family and Sabbath 
School Libraries. 


Worps THAT SHOOK THE WorRLD, or Martin Luther 
his own biographer ; being pictures of the Great 
Reformer, sketched mainly from his own sayings. 
By Charles Adams. American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. 


By Enoch Pond, D.D., Professor in 
Second Edi- 
Boston : 


Almost anything from Luther is valuable. 
These “strong words” of his, so well 
coupled and drawn into a Life History, 
will command, as they deserve, atten- 
tion, and must make their mark. The 
sooner such “ seeds of things” as these are 
sown broadcast in the minds of our youth, 
the sooner truth will triumph and error be 
forestalled. 
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Tue Breuicat Reason War; a hand-book for bibli- 
cal students, and a guide to family Scripture read- 
ing. Beautifully illustrated. Dick & Fitzgerald. 
oy S- by A. Williams & Co., Boston. Price, 
$1.00. 


This book is too good not to be better. It 
purports to answer 1,493 questions, gen- 
erally well put, and perhaps as generally 
well answered. Still, the “biblical stu- 
dent” will want more thorough counsel 
on many points. We, however, know 
nothing better for its place than itself, and 
can commend it, until another that is better 
shall be offered. 

How to enyoy Lire: or, Physical and Mental Hy- 
giene. By William M. Cornell, M.D. Philadelphia: 


James Challen and Son. For sale by Messrs. 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 360. 


A treatise of lively and profitable sugges- 
tions, and one which may be especially com- 
mended to all clergymen of a morose turn 
of mind, and an atrabilious habit of body. 
It is dedicated to the Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, 
D.D., of Dedham, Ms., who first advised 
the author to write on the subject, and 
kindly aided in the publication. A por- 
tion of the volume has already met a favor- 
able reception from the public as a pam- 
phlet upon ‘ Clerical Health.” 

TALES FROM THE BiBLeE: For the Young. Genesis, 
1st Series. By William M. Thayer. Boston: 
J.E. Tilton & Uo. 1860. 

The author proposes, in his preface, to 


.go through the entire Bible, as he has 


commenced it, in this volume, provided the 
public favor is extended to this first effort. 
It is certainly a valuable contribution to our 
Juvenile literature, and a complete series 
would be of permanent value to the family 
and Sabbath School. The biography and 
history of the Sacred Word are here cast in 
a familiar and entertaining style, and fre- 
quently the exact language of the inspired 
narrative is preserved. The latter feature 
we regard asa positive virtue,—an excel- 
lence not always found in books of this 
class. We trust the public favor will be 
given to this enterprise, and the author 
encouraged to finish his well-begun work. 
The volume is tastefully illustrated. 

Tue SicNeT RING AND OTHER Gems. From the Dutch 


of the Rev. J. De Liefde. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1860. 18mo., pp. 362. 


We read the Signet Ring several years 
ago, and were charmed with it. The 
“ Other Gems” now added are the “ In- 
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heritance”’ and the ‘Shipwrecked Trav- 

eler,”—equally beautiful illustrations of 

Christian truth, in the spirit of parable, 

gathered out of every day life. A capital 

book for Sabbath Schools, also. 

Mornine Hours iv Patmos: the Opening Vision of 
the Apocalypse, and Christ’s Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. By A. C. Thompson, author of 


“ The Better Land,” ‘* Gathered Lilies,” &c Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo.,, pp. 268. 


The part of the Apocalypse here specified 
is made the subject of practical exposition 
of a deeply devotional character, heightened 
in interest by the author’s personal reminis- 
cences of the scene of John’s visions. It is 
refreshing to find a work upon the Apoca- 
lypse which is not too wise to be religious. 
The rich vein of Christian experience which 
is brought to the surface, will do the be- 
liever good. 

Tue YEAR or Grace: A History of the Revival in 
Ireland, A. D. 1859. By the Rev. William Gibson, 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Queen's College, 
Belfast, and Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. With an In- 


troduction by Rey. Baron Stow, D.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo, pp. 464. 


This work, though published cotem- 
poraneously on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was undertaken at the request of the Ameri- 
can publishers, to whom the Christian pub- 
lic therefore owes a debt of gratitude, for 
faithful, labored, and intensely interesting 
accounts of the wonderful revival in Ire- 
land. A multitude ofincidents are grouped 
together in a philosophical spirit,—the 
bodily excitements accompanying the work 
are ably treated, and the lessons of the 
Revival drawn out with great skill; and 
the effect on morality well set forth. 

A VINDICATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF New ENG- 

LAND CHURCHES. And THE CHURCHES’ QUARREL 

Espousep ; or a Reply to certain Proposals. By 


John Wise, A. M., Pastor of a Church in Ipswich. 
Boston : Congregational Board of Publication. 1860. 


The first named of these two works was 
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originally published in 1717; the second, 
in 1710. They are standards—not in every 
particular, but in their main positions— 
upon our Congregational Poiity. TheCon- 
gregational Board of Publication has done 
well to re-issue this, with other old works 
of historical value ; for, after all, the essen- 
tials of our Church government are as com- 
pactly exhibited in the works of the fathers, 
as they can ever hope to be. The Intro- 
duction, by our senior editor, (now absent, 
by the way,) is of exceeding value, and 
causes us to wish that he or some other com- 
petent historical scholar had been employed 
to edit the entire work, and thus to illus- 
trate many places whose baldness is now 
the source of frequent disappointment. 

HistoricaL Vinpications ; A Discourse on the Pro- 
vince and Uses of Baptist History. With Appen- 
dixes, containing Historical Notes and Confessions 
of Faith. By Sewall 8. Cutting, Professor of 
Khetoric and [istory in the University of Roches- 
ter. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 12mo., 
pp. 224. 

The first seventy pages—the Discourse— 
are very good, we have no doubt; but we 
confess that the other hundred and fifty- 
four—the Appendixes—are a good deal 
more to our purpose, being documents of 
standard value, for which we put the book 
on our particular reference shelf. 

Tae CRUCIBLE ; or Tests of a Regenerate State. De- 
signed to bring to light Suppressed Hopes, Expose 
False ones, and Contirm the True. By Rev. J. A. 
Goodhue, A.M. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1860. 12mo., pp. 352. 

We have read this book enough to know 
that there is too much thought in it—based 
on large observation—to allow justice to be 
done it without a careful consideration. 
We reserve it for another time,—only say- 
ing, in the meantime, that Christians will- 
ing to think on matters of deep personal 
importance, will do weil to study this work. 





(=F We desire here to say that it is our wish to insert, under this head, criticisms of 
such works only as correspond with our title of this department, viz.: ‘‘ Books of in- 
terest to Congregationalists,”’ i. e.: books of special interest to them. We have not space 
to go into notices of general literature. The issues of the press are now so multiform, 
that the briefest critical review of all the new books of the quarter would tax our pages 
beyond endurance, and be needless for our readers, who are abundantly supplied with 
such general notices from the daily and weekly journals. We mean that this department 
of our Quarterly shall conform to the general idea which governs our issues, and indi- 
cate to our readers such new literature as may be especially worthy their notice as reli- 
gious men, holding the faith of the New England Fathers. Publishers will please govern 


themselves accordingly. 
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Congregutional Hecrology. 


Rev. GARDNER BRAMAN PERRY, 
D.D., was born at Norton, Ms., Aug. 9, 1783, 
and died at Groveland, Dec. 16, 1859, aged 
76 years and four months. He was fitted for 
college at the Academy in Norton, entered 
Brown University in the autumn of 1800, at 
the age of 17. At the close of his sophomore 
year, he removed his connection from Brown 
University, and entered at Union College, 
where he was graduated in 1804, when exactly 
twenty-one years of age. He then spent one 
year as Principal of Ballston Academy, at the 
close of which, he was elected Tutor in Union 
College, and held that office, with the highest 
acceptance, for three years. He then took 
charge of a flourishing institution in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., which he held for five years. In 
the spring of 1812, he was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Presbytery of Albany, and 
on the 28th of September, 1814, he was or- 
dained Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Groveland, where he remained 45 years, in 
87 of which he performed the duties of sole 
pastor. He left a large library, and a large 
collection of valuable unbound pamphlets. 





Rev. LEVI LORING died at Athens, Me., 
Jan. 16th, 1860, in his 77th year. From the 
sermon preached at his funeral at Saco, by 
Rev. Geo. W. Cressey, it appears that he was 
born in New Gloucester, Me., Sept. 29, 1783 ; 
was the youngest son of Bezaleel Loring, 
the first Pastor of North Yarmouth Congrega- 
tional Church. From a teacher of youth, he 
became—having studied theology, at Saco, un- 
der Rey. Jonathan Cogswell—a minister of 
Christ: and was ordained junior pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Buxton, as colleague 
of Dr. Coffin, Oct. 22, 1817; and was dismissed 
Aug. 31, 1835. During his ministry of nearly 
18 years, in Buxton,—he being sole pastor of 
the Church from June, 1821,—84 were added 
to the Church by profession, and 27 by letter. 
He was highly esteemed as a man and a pas- 
tor, and his attachments to his people were 
unusually strong. It was during his pastorate, 
that he, with a few others, originated that sys- 
tem of Conference, which, in its operations, 
has proved so beneficial and attractive. 

Having labored the next eleven years of his 
life in the missionary fields of Cornville, Solon, 
Anson, Madison and Bingham ; and spent the 
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three next succeeding years in Massachusetts, 
—where he preached as opportunity offered,— 
he, upon his return to his native State,—after 
preaching a year in Acton and Shapleigh—offi- 
ciated as Stated Supply of the First Church in 
Biddeford, from July, 1851, to May, 1856; 
when, on account of impaired health, he re- 
moved, in connection with one of his sons, 
upon a farm in Athens ;—where, even to the 
Sabbath preceding his sickness of two days, 
occasioned by a paralytic affection, he declared 
the truth of God to a congregation, that, pre- 
vious to his residence among them, were des- 
titute of the stated means of grace. 

Thus suddenly has been summoned from the 
field of conflict, a man, communicative, con- 
scientious, firm, punctual and judicious; and a 
preacher, sound, methodical, discriminating, 
faithful and earnest. The number which, as 
a result of his personal consecration to Christ, 
and a ministry of nearly forty-two years, shall 
rise up and call him blessed, will not be known 
till the day when he shall be permitted to say, 
‘here, Lord, am I, and the children which thou 
hast given me.’ 

Rey. JONATHAN WARD.—The Piscata- 
qua Association of New Hampshire and Maine, 
having long enjoyed ministerial and fatherly 
intercourse with the Rev. Jonathan Ward, 
late of Brentwood, wish to make an affection- 
ate record of him, now he has finished his work 
on earth, and gone home to his reward in 
heaven. We wish to do it the more because 
in him God most clearly demonstrated the 
legitimate effects of those doctrines which give 
strength, efficiency and beauty to the Church 
in all ages. He was emphatically a Bible man. 
He stood truly in the line of Apostolic succes- 
sion, fully sympathizing with Paul in doctrine, 
and with John in spirit. His life and conver- 
sation distinctly marked the road to heaven, 
along which the humble followers of Jesus will 
ever find it delightful to go. Finding immov- 
able support and undying joy in the word of 
God himself, his heart yearned with ever-living 
anxiety to lead all to rest on the same founda- 
tion. 

No far-fetched and subtle theory was his. 
The plain, simple word of God, had all the 
light and power that satisfied his understand- 
ing, and raised his affections to heaven. His 
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whole character was clearly the growth of di- 
vine truth, telling us what that truth will do, 
when permitted to have its unrestrained influ- 
ence on men. It sheds a heavenly luster over 
our ransomed fallen nature, and allies us to 
our exalted Redeemer. 

Rev. Jonathan Ward, son of Rev. Nathan 
Ward, was born in Plymouth, N. H., Aug. 24, 
1769—died in Brentwood, N. H., Feb. 24, 1860. 
He graduated at Dartmouth in 1792,—a class- 
mate of Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D., late Pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College, and Rev. Ebenezer 
Porter, late Professor in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary; in scholarship, not second to 
either. He studied theology with Dr. Emmons, 
but did not adopt his views in all respects. 
He was ordained pastor of the Church in Alna, 
Me., in 1796, and remained about twenty years. 
In 1818, he removed to Plymouth, his native 
town, where he preached about eleven years. 
From Plymouth he removed to Brentwood, in 
1829, where he supplied the desk for three and 
a half years. He ever after made Brentwood 
his home, but continued to supply destitute 
places in the vicinity until the infirmities of 
age compelled him to cease from active labors. 
Yet, almost to his dying day, he employed his 
pen in writing letters to ministers and others, 
and making communications to religious pa- 
pers, on subjects of great interest to the Church. 
He read much, and kept up an extensive 
acquaintance with the current religious and 
political affairs of our country and of the world. 

He was a thorough biblical scholar, and his 
criticisms were sound and reliable. With po- 
lemic theology he had an extensive acquaint- 
ance, and his opinions were the result of long 
continued and patient investigation, clear and 
logical thinking, and especially of earnest 
prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The practical value of these habits was par- 
ticularly seen in the formation of a Chris- 
tian character of great simplicity, symmetry, 
strength and beauty. The mere intellectual 
perception of truth, however clear and impor- 
tant, never satisfied him, until it carried a 
steady and controlling influence over his heart 
and life. His conscience was but an avenue 
to the well-spring of his inner life. 

Hence the great doctrines of the Bible were 
the food on which he daily fed. He drank of 
the river of the water of life. He received the 
sincere milk of the word, and grew thereby ; 
hence the transparency of his Christian charac- 
ter. He knew and felt that every part of hu- 
man character, founded on the mere power of 
intellect, however applauded by men, would 
utterly fail in the day of trial; but every truth 
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of God’s word, wrought into the inner soul, 
would shine forth at the last day with divine 
luster, to the praise of divine grace. It was 
not his business to make truth, or to modify 
it; but to search for it—to receive it just as the 
Holy Ghost sets it forth, and to conform his 
belief and his affections to that. It was not for 
him to say what he would believe, and what he 
would not; nor what he would love, and what 
he would not. God commanded him what to 
believe and what to love. That was enough 
for him. He sought for nothing more—he 
would accept of nothing less. 

We can easily trace, then, the elements of 
his character. The simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity; the meekness and humility; the pa- 
tience and self-denial of his life, grew out of 
his childlike confidence in the word of God. 
Hence his cordial acceptance of the sovereignty 
of God. To him, God was a sovereign, every- 
where, and in all things,—sovereign on his 
throne, sovereign in his teachings, sovereign 
in his will, and sovereign in his doings. On this 
sovereignty he rested, as on an immovable 
rock; in it he rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. It is sovereignty in the 
hands of an all-perfect God. Perfect intelli- 
gence; perfect justice; perfect truth; perfect 
benevolence ; perfect powers ; and in the hands 
of such a God, he rejoiced to find perfect sove- 
reignty. With such a Sovereign, the highest 
interests of the universe are perfectly secure. 
His entire and childlike confidence in God, 
prepared him to receive, with intense satisfac- 
tion, the decrees of God; for they are the 
counsels of his all-wise and holy will ;—their 
aim is to secure the highest welfare of the uni- 
verse, and they include everything needed to 
carry out the divine idea of a perfect govern- 
ment. And asa part of the doctrine of decrees, 
he embraced, with all cordiality, the doctrine 
of individual election. It lays the only foun- 
dation on which we can hope for the salvation 
of any man. ‘“ Not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” And these views of divine sovereignty, 
together with his views of the total depravity of 
man, had an all-pervading influence in the 
formation of his character. As aman, a sin- 
ner, he was vile, loathsome, helpless, utterly 
lost; having no claim even on the mercy of 
God. Every hope he felt; every breathing 
after divine life; every joy that filled his soul, 
was of grace—all of grace. And hence his 
unspeakable satisfaction in that most aston- 
ishing exhibition of divine sovereignty—the 
atonement by Jesus Christ. ‘That God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
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Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” That 
sacrifice was made. Now God can be just, 
and “the Justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” 

Nor should we omit another element in the 
formation of Mr. Ward’s inner life ; and that 
is, the sovereign and irresistible influence of 
the Holy Spirit, in the regeneration of men. 
Man can never be persuaded to forsake sin ; 
can never be enticed into the ways of holiness. 
He must be regenerated; must be begotten 
anew, by the Holy Ghost; must have the na- 
tive enmity of his heart slain ; must have the 
love of God shed abroad in his heart, before he 
will consent to forsake sin, or devote himself 
to the service of God. This doctrine he used 
to dwell upon with peculiar emphasis. ‘ By 
the grace of God, I hope in Christ Jesus.” 
“QO, to grace how great a debtor.” ‘‘ How can 
I sufficiently admire the grace of God, who 
grants me a hope of salvation through his Son.” 

Such were the elements of Mr. Ward’s inner 
character. He earnestly desired to acquire 
and improve every truth that would meet and 
affect him in the solemn day of judgment. 
This constant state of feeling gave direction to 
his outer life. There was uniformity in his 
daily walk and conversation. He had one 
object in view, and that he pursued with 
untiring vigilance. ‘Forgetting the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
which are before, he pressed toward the mark.” 
He had a mark, and that was the crown of 
glory. His was great strength of Christian 
principle. His was no half-way faith ; no mod- 
ified expression of that faith, to suit current 
errors. Having well defined views of truth, 
that truth bore him up everywhere. His trust 
was in God, and in His word. 

His clear views of gospel truth, prepared him 
to deal plainly, faithfully, discriminatingly, 
with men in all circumstances. While he 
feared to hide the denunciations of God’s dis- 
pleasure from the eyes of men, a heart over- 
flowing with tenderness for their guilty and 
lost condition, led him to address them every- 
where, as he had opportunity, with directness 
and power, exhorting them with many tears. 
Some solemn remark, some timely and well 
directed question, was often the means of 
awakening men from their guilty slumbers. 
He was always, and everywhere, a minister of 
the gospel, with the vows of God upon him. 
He watched for opportunities to speak a word 
for Christ. And if inadvertently he had given 
occasion to the impenitent to think lightly of 
the gospel, he has been known to weep, with 
bitterness of soul, for the injury he may have 
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done. Once, while attending the public ser- 
vice of a ministers’ meeting, being very much 
fatigued by a long ride, and it being very 
warm, he fell into a drowse while the sermon 
was being delivered. When he awoke, the 
thought of sleeping in the public worship of 
God, and that it might be a stumbling-block to 
sinners, so affected him that he felt he must 
publicly confess his fault, and beg them not to 
take occasion, from his offence, to neglect 
religion. 

He had great confidence in God, in his 
word, and in his providence. Many and 
precious were his experiences of God’s faith- 
fulness. With tearful gratitude, he often 
spoke of divine interpositions in his behalf and 
that of his family. But beyond all present 
experiences of divine interpositions, he dwelt 
with delight upon the promises to the Church ; 
and his firm belief was, that very great enlarge- 
ment for Zion was close at hand. 

Hence he was unwearied in prayer. His 
was the prayer of faith, for it laid hold of the 
promises. His firm belief in divine sovereignty, 
election, total depravity, salvation by grace, 
and kindred doctrines, so far from chilling his 
heart in devotion, was the fire that burned 
steadily and intensely on the altar. However 
he might feel difficulties in reconciling the 
doctrines of grace with human agency, one 
fact always quieted his mind. God is not 
embarrassed by our darkness, ignorance, or 
weakness. This was his hiding-place. Thus 
he drew near, humbly, boldly, to the throne of 
grace ; for there he found a God of mercy and 
truth, who has promised to hear and answer. 

He loved the Church of God, for it was pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ. It is Christ’s 
body, and will yet stand forth pure and spot- 
less, to the praise of the glory of his grace. 
For the enlargement of the kingdom of Christ, 
many a night he spent in prayer; many a day 
in weary travel and labor, from house to house ; 
many a Sabbath in preaching to the destitute, 
with no earthly compensation. Yet, in some 
places, where he could hardly obtain a meal of 
victuals or a night’s lodging, the seed he sowed 
is now springing up, and producing abundant 
harvest. His inner life was manifested by his 
deep humility. Ever ready to take the lowest 
place, he was often overlooked, and sometimes 
rudely thrust aside by more pretentious men. 
He doubtless would pass, with some religion- 
ists, as a “‘ vinegar-faced Christian ;” “‘a bur- 
lesque upon the joyous features that religion 
ought always to wear.” He was, indeed, no 
worshiper of a mirthful God. Yet, draw near, 
and study the interior life of this man; sit 
down and talk with him, on themes on which 
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angels and the “ spirits of just men made per- 
fect” love to dwell; go with him to the closet, 
and there witness his strong crying with many 
tears ; his pleadings of the promises, with most 
triumphant faith; sit beside his dying bed, and 
there witness the calm and earnest looking 
away to heaven, until the Son of Man beckons 
him home, and then say whether the joy this 
man feels, is a “burlesque on the religion of 
Christ ;” and whether the doctrines, which 
formed his inner life, are not streams which 
flow from the river of God. Such doctrines 
must legitimately result in such a life; and 
such a life can be formed from no other system 
of doctrines. [Com. 


Rev. SYLVESTER COCHRANE died in 
Northville, Mich., March 14th, 1860, aged 63 
years, 10 months and 6 days. Though at the 
time of his death he was in connection with 
Presbytery, he was educated a Congregation- 
alist, and during a large part of his life minis- 
tered to Congregational churches, and so de- 
serves to be commemorated in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. 

He was born in Antrim, N. H., May 8th, 
1796, was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1823, studied theology with the Rev. John M. 
Whiton, of Antrim, (and the Rev. Moses 
Bradford, of Francestown?) and in May, 
1825, was licensed to preach the Gospel. He 
preached, for brief periods, in several places, 
till he was called to the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church in Poultney, Vt. Here he 
was ordained, Oct. 24th, 1827. Rev. Charles 
Walker, D.D., of Rutland, preached the Ordi- 
nation Sermon. Mr. Cochrane’s ministry at 
Poultney was eminently successful. In No- 
vember, 1829, a revival commenced, which 
continued for many months, and extended 
throughout the town. As the result, there 
were nearly two hundred hopeful converts, 
many of whom united with the Congregational 
Church, and others with other churches. He 
was dismissed Oct. 13th, 1834, having received 
into the Church one hundred and sixteen mem- 
bers. 

In 1837, he emigrated to Michigan, with a 
colony composed mainly of Vermonters, who 
made a settlement, which they named Ver- 
montville. A Church was soon formed there, 
to which he ministered till the Spring of 1843. 
He then preached one year at Howell ; and for 
five years, commencing with the Spring of 
1844, was Stated Supply of the (N.S.) Presby- 
terian Church at Northville. For several 
years he labored with missionary churches in 
that vicinity, and in 1854, became Stated Sup- 
ply of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
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Plymouth, over which he was installed pastor 
in 1856. He resigned this charge in April, 
1859, and was unable to perform much minis- 
terial duty after that date. 

‘Mr. Cochrane was an able and faithful 
minister of the Gospel, and, in the estimation 
of many, much more than an ordinary preacher. 
Calvinistic in his views of truth, both from 
early education, and in after life from thorough 
examination and conviction, he hesitated not 
to declare the whole Gospel of the grace of 
God. He rightly divided the word of truth, 
and gave not undue prominence to some Scrip- 
tural doctrines at the expense of others. He 
was outspoken and fearless in rebuking error 
and immorality, and he was the ‘friend and 
advocate of all moral reforms that he consid- 
ered adapted to remove the evils against which 
they were aimed. But he was not a man of 
one idea, and therefore made the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel the chief thing, believing 
that as men lovingly embraced its truth, they 
would become the friends of their race, and 
the most efficient promoters of every worthy 
cause. He was catholic in his spirit, charita- 
ble in his judgment, and consistent in his 
whole deportment. For some months, feeling 
that death was near, he calmly awaited its 
approach, knowing in whom he had believed, 
and persuaded that He was able to keep that 
which he had committed unto Him against 
that day.” 

He married, in May, 1824, Hannah Sy- 
monds, of Hancock, N. H. P. H.W. 

Rev. CHAUNCEY COOK died in Ottawa, 
Ill., March 21st, 1860, aged 82 years and 12 
days. 

He was a son of Stephen and Sylvia (Meigs) 
Cook, and was born in Wallingford, Ct., March 
9th, 1778. He fitted for College with the Rev. 
Jeremiah Atwater, D.D., was graduated at 
Middlebury, in 1808, studied theology with the 
Rey. Asa Burton, D.D., was licensed by the 
Eastern Vermont Association, near the close 
of the year 1808, and then entered the service 
of the Vermont Missionary Society. By re- 
quest of the Directors of that Society, he was 
ordained as an Evangelist, at Cornwall, Aug. 
22d, 1809, the Rev. John Hough, of Vergennes, 
preaching the Sermon from 2 Cor. ii: 16. 

For nearly three years he labored as an 
itinerant missionary in Northern Vermont, and 
New York. In those regions, Christians of 
more than half a century’s standing, still live, 
to remember him, with affection and gratitude, 
as their guide to Christ. He was installed July 
81st, 1811, pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Adams, N. Y., and dismissed from that pas- 
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torate in 1818, after which he preached two 
years in Lima, N.Y., and two years in Pittsford, 
N.Y. In 1821, he was installed pastor of the 
Congregationel Church in Chili, N. Y., and 
was dismissed in 1828. He then preached two 
years in Greece, N. Y., and two years in Ira, 
N. Y., and in 1832, was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Aurora, N. Y. He 
was dismissed in 1837, and removed to Illinois, 
where he preached two years in Hennepin, and 
in 1839, was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Aurora. From this pas- 
torate he was dismissed in 1843, after which 
he preached two years in Bristol; and then, 
retiring from active service, removed to Ot- 
tawa, where he resided till his death. 

An obituary in the Independent, says of him: 
“ He was greatly blessed with revivals during 
his ministry. His last public effort was a tes- 
timony in favor of a special effort to save sin- 
ners. He was a progressive man to the last, 
and kept pace with the times in which he lived. 
He took a deep interest in all the great moral 
movements of the day—especially in the pro- 
gress of anti-slavery sentiment throughout the 
country. As early as 1836, he had identified 
himself fully with this reform. The announce- 
ment that death was near, only stimulated his 
mind. ‘I have no fear of death,’ said he. 
‘I am willing to leave this polluted world, and 
go and live with the blessed Saviour.” ‘IT am 
concerned only to have God glorified in me, 
whether I live or die.’ His faith never seemed 
to waver foramoment. As death came nearer 
and still nearer, he testified that it was ‘all 
well, all peace ;’ that Christ was ‘near and 
precious.’ The instant before his spirit fled, 
he opened his eyes, and looked upward, as if 
a vision of glory was revealed; then glanced at 
his beloved ones, and rested from his labors.” 

He married, in 1812, Mary Carpenter, of 
Adams, N. Y., by whom he had one child— 
Eliza. In 1815, Mrs. Cook died; and in 1816, 
he married Almira Hollister, by whom he had 
one son and two daughters. P. H. W. 


Dea. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, of Ware, Ms. 
died April 3, 1860, at the ripe age of 76. He 
was born in that town, March 5, 1784, and has 
always occupied the farm which was the pos- 
session of his great-grand-father, Jacob Cum- 
mings, one of the earliest settlers of the town, 
in 1730. The blessings of a pious ancestry 
have descended with their possessions, from 
generation to generation. Jacob Cummings 
was the most active man in the establishment 
of religious worship, the erection of a meeting 
house, and the organization of a Church in 
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Ware, in the infancy of the town. He was 
the first deacon in the first Church, organized 
in 1761. 

Joseph Cummings was no ordinary man. 
With only the advantages of the common 
schools of the town, he acquired a good edu- 
cation, and was employed as a teacher for 
many years, having taught seven winters in 
New Braintree, at wages much above the 
ordinary standard of those days. He was a 
skillful surveyor, and for many years did the 
most of that business, as well as that of con- 
veyancing, in the town and vicinity. A man of 
excellent judgment, and modest and winning 
manners, he gained the confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him. In the business of the 
town he was always the man for counsel. 
He represented the town in the Legislatures 
of 1816, 1817, and 1822, and in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1853. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Senate in the years 1831 and 
1832. In 1835 he was elected a commissioner 
for Hampshire county; which office he held 
by six successive elections for eighteen years. 
Few men have been more generally known or 
more sincerely esteemed in the county. 

The great charm of his character was his 
humble, sincere and unaffected piety. When 
quite young he united with the first Congre- 
gational Church in Ware, under the pastorate 
of Rev. Samuel Ware, and was chosen a dea- 
con in 1815, when little more than 30 years of 
age, which office he held until the growing 
manufacturing village in the eastern part of 
the town led him to unite with others in the 
organization of a Church there, in 1826, when 
he was elected first deacon, and has stood as 
a pillar during the whole history of the 
Church. When he became three score and 
ten, in accordance with his long determined 
purpose, he resigned the office of deacon, 
officiating for the last time upon his seven- 
tieth birth-day, except as he occasionally took 
the place of others. He continued to act 
upon the Church committee, and was active 
to the close of his life. 

His love to the Church of Christ was his 
first, his strongest and his most enduring 
love. His example was that of one “ holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” 
In word and deed he commended the religion 
of Christ to others. Few could so easily 
introduce the subject of religion in conversa- 
tion. He kept himself well acquainted with 
the members of the Church, old and young, 
and was a Sabbath school teacher to the last. 
He was a man of prayer, punctual in atten- 
dance upon the public services and in the 
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social prayer meetings of the Church to the 
close of his life. His last prayers and exhort- 
ations were for the peace and the prosperity 
of Zion. 

“ How blest the righteous when he dies.” 
He was ready and willing to die, his work was 


[Juty, 


done, and well done. ‘‘ He used the office of 
a deacon well, and purchased to himself a 
good degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” Deacon Cum- 
mings was married twice, and leaves a widow, 
three sons and six daughters. 
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(G> The measures which we have matured for obtaining full and correct lists of the various changes 
occurring under the head of our Quarterly Record, will, we hope, secure the desired result in future. We 
earnestly request, however, all persons interested, to send us the exact facts of which we wish to make a 


permanent record. 


Churches Formed. 


Feb. 21, 1860. At SOUTH BOSTON, the E Street 
Ch., by the union of the Payson Ch. and 
the Ch. of the Unity. 


“ 28. At PROUTON, Sauk Co., Wis., of 9 mem- 
bers. 


March 4. At STOCKBRIDGE, Wis. 


“ 18. At LAFAYETTE, Ind.,a German Ch. of 31 
members,—Reyv. M. Zurcher, as pastor. 


“ 23. At OSCEOLA, IIL., of 16 members. 
April 9. At WATERFORD, Min., of 20 members. 


‘ 18. At SAUNDERSVILLE, in Grafton, Ms., of 
16 members. 


“ 1. At EAST PARIS, Mich., of 15 members. 
May 9. At ASHTABULA, O., of 28 members. 
—  — At CHICAGO, II. 

May 19. At RUSHFORD, Fillmore Co., Min. 





Pastors Dismissed. 


Feb. 10, 1860. Rev. WILLIAM A. FOBES, from the 
Ch. in Lebanon, Me. 
March 1. Rev. PHILO B. WILCOX, from the Ch. 
in East and West Bridgewater, Ms. 
© 6. Rev. ALBERT COLE, from the Ch. in Lim- 
erick, Me. 
“ 18. Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, from the Ch. 
in East Westminster, Vt. 
© 26. Rev. LEONARD F. PARKER, from the 
Winter St. Ch., Haverhill, Ms. 
‘© 26, Rev. WILLIAM H. STURTEVANT, from 
the Ch. in Hyannis, Ms. 
“ 28. Rev. MARSHALL B. ANGIER, from the 
Ch. in Hopkinton, N. H. 
April 11. Rev. ELIAS B. HILLARD, on the Ch. 
in Hadlyme, Ct 
“ 24, Rev. FREDERICK T. PERKINS, from the 
Ch. in Williamsburg, Ms. 
“ 29. Rev. RICHARD KNIGHT, from the Ch. 
at South Hadley Falls, Ms. 
“ — Rev. HARVEY F. LEAVITT, from the Ch. 
in Vincennes, Vt. 
“ — Rev. LEWIS JESSUP, from the 2d Ch. in 
Millbury, Ms. 
“ — Rey. SYDNEY BRYANT, from the Ch. in 
East Granby, Ct. 


sa Rev. A. M. RICHARDSON, from the Ch. in 
" Austinburg, 0. 


April— Rey. A. D. STOWELL, from the Ch. in 
Woodbridge, Ct. 
May 8. Rev. — ROOT, from the Ch. in 
Kkeville, 
« 9. Rev, GEORGE W. HATHAWAY, from the 
Ch. in Bloomfield, Ill. 
“© 15. Rev. CHAUNCEY D. RICE, from the Ch. 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“ 16. Rev. GEORGE D. F. FOLSOM, from the 
Olivet Ch. in Springfield, Ms.,—to take effect 
Sept. 1. 
“© 18. Rev. EDWARD H. GREELEY, from the 
Pearl St. Ch. in Nashua, N. H 
“ 23. Rev. LUTHER TOWNSEND, from the Ch. 
in Troy, N. H. 
— — Rev. GEORGE 8. KEMP, from the Ch. in 
Windham, Vt. 





fHinisters Ordained, or Enstalled, 


Feb. 22, 1860. Prof. JOSEPH EMERSON, of Beloit 
College, Wis., ordained to the work of the min- 
istry. Sermon by Key. Ralph Emerson, D.D., 
father of the candidate. 


“© 23. Mr. JAMES WILSON, over the Ch. in 
Ruggles, Ashland Co., 0. Sermon by Rev. 
Levi Wilson, of Windham, Ohio; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Henry VUowles, of Oberlin. 


March 1. Mr. E. 0. JAMESON, over the Ch. in 
East Concord, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
E. Parker, of Concord; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Asa P. Tenney, of West Concord. 


“ 4. Rev. HENRY AVERY, over the Ch. in 
Stockbridge, Wis., formed the same day. Ser- 
mon by Rey. J. E. Pond, of Neenah. 


“ 6. Rev. CHARLES PACKARD, over the Ch. 
in Limerick, Me. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
Packard ; Installing Prayer by Rev. John 
Parsons, of Limington. 


“ 14. Rev. HENRY COOLEY, over the Ch. in 
West Suffield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Robert G. 
Vermilye, D.D., of East Windsor Hill ; Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. Moody Harrington, of 
Feeding Hills, Ms. 

“ 20. Mr. LYMAN ABBOTT, at Farmington, 
Me., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. James 
Burnham, of Francestown ; Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, of Farmington. 


“ 22. Mr. A. L. FRISBIE, over the Ch. in Anso- 
nia, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Azel Strong, of 
Michigan. 
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Mar. 27. Mr. JOSHUA COLLINS, over the Ch. in 
East Arlington, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Parsons 
8. Pratt, of Dorset ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
James Anderson, of Manchester. 


“ 27. Rev. ROGER M. SARGENT, over the Ch. 
in Farmington, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Alvan 
Tobey, of Durham ; Installing Prayer by Rev. 
John K. Young, D. D., of Laconia. 


“ 98. Mr. AUSTIN HAZEN, over the Ch. in 
Norwich, Vt. Sermon by’Rev. Allen Hazen, 
of Bombay, brother of the candidate. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Cyrus B. Drake, of Royal- 
ton. 


“ 28. Rev. NATHANIEL H. BROUGHTON, over 
the Ch. in North Yarmouth, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. Benjamin R. Allen, of Marblehead, Ms. ; 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Richardson, of 
Gray. 

“ 28. Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, over the Ch. 
in Stamford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. William B. 
Weed, of Norwalk. 


“ 29. Rev. R. S. KENDALL, over the Ch. in 
Lenox, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Sylvanus C. 
Kendall, of Milford, N.H. ; Installing Prayer by 
Rev. David D. Field, D.D., of Stockbridge, Ms. 


“ 29. Mr. J. A. MACK, at Underia, Ill., as an 
Evangelist. 
Aprill. Rev. THOMAS O. RICE, over the Circular 
Cong. Ch. in Charleston, 8. C. Sermon by 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston, Ms. ; 
Installing Prayer by Rev. George W. Blagden, 
D.D., of Boston. 


“ 16. Rev. J. H. PETTENGILL, over the Ed- 
wards Ch. in Saxonville,Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
8. B. Treat, Sec. of A. B. C. F. M.; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Birdsey G. Northrop, of Sax- 
onville. 


“ 17. Rev. JOHN G. HALE, over the Ch. in 
East Poultney, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Prof. N. 
G. Clark, of Burlington ; Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Charles Walker, D.D., of Pittsford. 


“ 18. Rev. DANIEL GOODWIN, over the Ch. in 
Mason Center, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
Clark, Sec. of N. H. Miss. Soc.; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Samuel Lee, of New Ipswich. 


“ 18. Rev. TIMOTHY F. CLARY, over the Ch. 
in Wareham, Ms. 


“ 24. Mr. W. W. LIVINGSTON, at Burlington, 
Vt., as a Missionary. Sermon by Rev. 8. B. 
Treat; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Simeon 
Parmelee, of Underhill. 


“ 25. Mr. ANDREW JAQUITH, at Langdon, 
N. H., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. 
Amos Foster, of Acworth ; Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Garland, of Charlestown. 


“ 25. Mr. EDMUND H. BLANCHARD, over the 
Trin. Cong. Ch. in Warwick, Ms. Sermon by 
Rey. P. C. Headley, of Greenfield ; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rey. Henry B. Hooker, D.D., of 
Boston. 


“ 26. Mr. FRANCIS M. IAMS, at Tomah, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. John C. Sherwin, of La Crosse ; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Milton Wells, of New 
Lisbon ; Charge by Rev. Solomon A. Dwinnell, 
of Reedsburg. 


“ 96. Rev. ISAIAH C. THATCHER, over the 
Ch. in Gloucester, Ms. Sermon by Rey. Con- 
stantine Blodgett, of Pawtucket. 


May 2. Mr. EDWARD B. FRENCH, over the Ch. in 
Chatham, Ms. Sermon and Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Joshua T. Tucker, of Holliston. [Mar- 
ried the preceding day, at Harwich, to Miss 
Emily, daughter of Dea, Sidney Underwood, 
of Harwich.]} 
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May 2. Mr.NOAH H. WELLS, at East Granville, 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Hiram 
Bell, of Killingsworth, Ct. 


3. Rev. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, over the Ch. 
in North Becket, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Ros- 
well Foster, of Pittsford, brother of the pastor 
elect ; Installing Prayer by Rev. Zolva Whit- 
temore, of Chester Factories. 


“ 9. Mr. CARLOS C. CARPENTER, at Montreal, 
C. E., as the first Missionary to Labrador. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry Wilkes, D.D., of Montreal ; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. B. Bonar. 


10. Rev. EPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS, over the 
2d Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by Rey. 
George W. Field, of Boston, Ms. 


“ 16. Rev. THOMAS T. RICHMOND, (as col- 
league pastor with Rev. Alvan Cobb,) over the 
1st Ch. in Taunton, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Erastus Maltby, of Taunton. 


“ 16. Rev. ELIAS B. HILLARD, over the Ch. in 
Kensington Society, Berlin, Ct. Sermon by 
Rey. Alvan Bond, D.D., of Norwich ; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. ” Myron N. Morris, of West 
Hartford. 


“ 23. Rev. MARSHALL B. ANGIER, over the 
Trinity Ch., Neponset, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Means, of Dorchester ; Installing 
a by Rey. George W. Blagden, D.D., of 

ston 


“ 23. Rev. RALPH SMITH, over the Ch. in New 
Canaan, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Wm. B. Weed, 
of Norwalk. 

30. Mr. J. TORREY, Jr., over the Ch. in East 
Hardwick, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Wheeler, 
of Burlington ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. C. C. 
Parker, of Waterbury. 





fHlinisters fHarried. 


April 23. In New London, Ct., Rev. JOEL H. 
LINSLEY, D.D., of Greenwich, to Mrs. HAN- 
NAH THOMPSON, of New London. 


May 16. In Loudon, N. H., Rev. EDMUND H. 
BLANCHARD, of Warwick, Ms., [see Ordina- 
tions,] to ANNIE, daughter of J. E. Clifford, 
Esq., of Loudon. 





fHlinisters Deceased. 


March 14. In Northville, Wayne Co., Mich., Rey. 
SILVESTER COCHRANE, aged 64. 

“ 21. In Ottawa, Ill., Rev. CHAUNCY COOK, 
aged 82. (Grad. Middlebury Coll., 1808 ; stu- 
died theology with Rev. Dr. Asa Burton. 

“ 26. In North Abington, Ms., Rev. WILLARD 
PIERCE, aged 70. 

Aprill. In West Haven, Ct., Rev. JASON AT- 
WATER, aged 59. 

May ‘. ee Geneva, ‘fae Co., 0., Rev. ED- 
N H. GILBER 

e - In Worcester, ol Rev. JOHN MALTBY, 
of Bangor, Me., aged 65. 

** 16. In Newburyport, Ms., Rey. LUTHER F. 
DIMMICK, D.D., aged 69. 

“© 25. In Marlboro’, Ms., Rey. SYLVESTER F. 
BUCKLIN, aged 76. 

June 2. In Kittery, Me., Rev. JOHN M. C. BART- 
LEY, aged 61. 
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Congregational Library Association, 


Tue Annua! Meeting of this Association was held in the Committee Room, May 29th, 1860, 
at 12 M., the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, Me. The re- 
cords of the last Annual Meeting were read. The report of the Treasurer was read and ac- 
cepted ; and he was authorized to borrow, on mortgage, $3,000. The Directors’ Report was 
read, and the old officers re-elected, except Rev. A. C. Thompson, Director, in place of Rev. 
P. Cooke, D.D. The public meeting was held in Central Church, where Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, delivered an address, which is printed in this number. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


In presenting their Seventh Annual Report, the Directors of the Congregational Library 
Association are able to hold up several cheering aspects of this young Institution. 

An accession of 472 new members has been made during the year, which brings the present 
number up to 2,772, of whom 182 have been enrolled as Honorary Life Directors. So many 
lineal descendants of the Pilgrims—for such they nearly all are—animated by their spirit, and 
inheritors of their faith, forming a confederacy as wide as the North American continent, with 
the single aim of perpetuating their spirit and faith, constitute a moral power, in the world, 
of immense force, which may be wielded for great good. Already has it become a medium 
through which a healthy and harmonizing circulation is kept up between the heart and the ut- 
termost extremities of the Congregational body. 

To the Library and Reading Room valuable additions have also been made, in the form of 
donations and deposits, amounting to 703 bound volumes, 5,630 pamphlets, 78 manuscript 
documents, and 11 current periodicals. Among these donations are about 400 volumes and 
700 pamphlets from the library of the late Dr. Codman of Dorchester, by his son, Capt. John 
Codman ; a complete set of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections (34 volumes), 
presented by that Society ; the National Intelligencer, nearly complete (34 volumes), from Dr. 
E. Spaulding of Nashua, N. H., and a series of ten pictorial illustrations of Rev. Dr. Wad- 
dington’s lectures on the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” printed on cloth, by the “* Working Men’s Edu- 
cational Union, London.” These last were given on condition that they should be loaned to 
Pastors of churches and Superintendents of Sunday schools, in illustrating the history of our 
fathers, which, in his view, as in ours, is to be employed as an element of immense moral 
power in renovating the world. 

The collections now in the Library amount to 6,010 bound volumes, 22,510 pamplets, and 
1,203 manuscript documents. The Reading Room is in the receipt of 6 quarterlies, 16 month- 
lies, and 33 weeklies. In no year since the founding of the Library and Reading Room have 
their contents been turned to so much account. Authors of learned works, writers of articles 
for periodicals, preachers and public lecturers have acknowledged their obligations for helps 
which they had failed to find elsewhere. A printed catalogue has become a necessity which 
nothing but the want of funds has kept the Directors from supplying. 

The public Committee Room, which has been removed to the same floor with the Library 
Hall, and placed in communication with it, affords accommodations to increasing numbers 
from month to month. Nearly a hundred meetings of associations, ministerial, charitable, 
and literary, have been held there the past year, to say nothing of the almost daily use of it 
by smaller groups and individuals, who come in to write a letter or meet a friend. The room 
is understood to be rent free to members, while at the same time, those who choose to aid the 
Association by paying for its use, are permitted to do so. 

The Congregational Quarterly, (in which the Association have an interest,) as was foreseen 
from the start, has become an important and popular agency of the Association. Simply asa 
record of our Clerical and Church, statistics, it fills the place of the Congregational Year- 
Book. As an organ of the denomination, through which any member, who finds a live 
thought, may subject it to the inspection of every other, it developes talent. But it performs 
still higher functions. If to unfold the principles of Congregationalism, to illustrate the spirit 
of its founders, to rekindle a zeal for their cherished faith, and to unite in sentiment and 
action their numerous and wide-spread descendants, be promotive of the great objects for 
which our Association was formed, then has every fresh number of the Quarterly been an on- 
ward step towards the attainment of those objects. Not all, but a larger portion of its subscri- 
bers, were previously enrolled as members of the Congregational Library Association ; and 
these, at least, feel, that in addition to any personal advantage derived from its perusal, they 
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are carrying out the design of that membership, by promoting the circulation of the Quarterly, 
which has already reached an issue of three thousand copies, with a continual increase of sub- 
scribers. The circulation would be many times larger (so the subscribers are all the while 
saying) if the public generally knew how much it offers for the dollar it asks. 

In all these respects, and others that might be named, the Association has heen greatly pros- 
pered the past year. There is indeed one, and only one, less cheerful view. The unexampled 
pressure which came upon the business of the country in the summer of 1857, soon after we 
commenced the endowment of our Association by the purchase of a Building—a pressure not 
yet wholly removed—has made it impossible to complete the effort. It has, indeed, prevented 
any material progress in that direction since our last annual meeting. In view of these circum- 
stances, and the additional fact that our Corresponding Secretary has found it necessary, for his 
health’s sake, to relinquish the labors of financial agent, the Directors believe it expedient to 
suspend all outlays for collecting funds, until better times return, and the friends of the enter- 
prise are more free from other special efforts. By this arrangement, it is hoped that the income 
from rents, memberships, and unsolicited donations, will cover the reduced expense till the Sec- 
retary, by relaxation and rest, shall have recruited himself for a renewed effort, when the proper 
time shall come. Under favoring circumstances, the Directors are persuaded that the endow- 
ment of the Association, so auspiciously commenced, may be carried through by one short, 
earnest and united rally, better than by a protracted and expensive agency. Meanwhile, the 
monthly and quarterly meetings will be held as usual; the Library will be kept open, and in the 
way of constant enlargement; and the Committee Room will be available for all its accustomed 
uses of public accommodation. 

The Directors will only add, in conclusion, that while our enterprise has suffered embarrass- 
ment, in common with every other, depending on the contributions of the public, its embarrass- 
ment has been the greater because it was new, and had all its channels to open. But even 
under these disadvantages, it has lived, and, through God’s blessing, has laid foundations on 
which other generations will build. Posterity will appreciate the burdens that are borne by its 
founders, no less than the boon which is thereby brought down to them. There is much to 
excite hope and stimulate efforts. We have a numerous membership, ever growing larger and 
more extended. Our Library is already of great historical worth to the denomination. Our 
property is increasing in value, and will continue to rise. With an addition of less than $20,000 
to complete the endowment, we secure a property, in the building and its contents, worth twice 
that sum, besides the permanent self-support of our Association, and the complete success of 
the Congregational Library enterprise. 





American Congregational Union, 


Tue Annual Meeting of the American Congregational Union was held at its stated time, 
and the exercises were of unusual interest. The collation was a complete success. The Trus- 
tees have held their stated meetings since the report of last April, and appropriations have 
been made to nine churches, amounting to $1,800,00. Last bills have been paid since April 
Ist, 1860, on houses of worship, as follows :—Wabaunsee, K. T., $500; Nevada, Cal., $300; 
Loda, Ill., $300, especial, by Dea. Charles Merriam, Springfield, Ms. ; El Paso, Ill., $300. 

Applications for aid, in deeply necessitous cases, are being pressed with unparalleled im- 
portunity. Our receipts are not one third enough to meet the wants of the really needy and 
dependent. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting their Seventh Annual Report, the Trustees of the American Congregational 
Union would gratefully recognize and acknowledge the Divine blessing upon their work, now 
fairly begun. Since the Corresponding Secretary has given his whole time to our service— 
two years and one month—we have had under our care fifty-four churches, eight only having 
been previously received. Of these sixty-two churches in all, one has been dropped at its 
Own request. Previous to May 1, 1858, seven houses of worship had been completed, and 
nine during the following year. The exceedingly hard times at the West for the three years 
past, (and in many parts of that region the last has been the hardest,) have prevented many of 
the feeble churches from finishing their work of building, which was commenced with the full 
confidence of completion ere this. Still, our Treasurer has paid last bills on twenty-four 
sanctuaries the past year, and there are twenty-one now under appropriation, in process of 
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angels and the “spirits of just men made per- 
fect” love to dwell; go with him to the closet, 
and there witness his strong crying with many 
tears ; his pleadings of the promises, with most 
triumphant faith; sit beside his dying bed, and 
there witness the calm and earnest looking 
away to heaven, until the Son of Man beckons 
him home, and then say whether the joy this 
man feels, is a ‘burlesque on the religion of 
Christ ;” and whether the doctrines, which 
formed his inner life, are not streams which 
flow from the river of God. Such doctrines 
must legitimately result in such a life; and 
such a life can be formed from no other system 
of doctrines. [Com. 

Rev. SYLVESTER COCHRANE died in 
Northville, Mich., March l4th, 1860, aged 63 
years, 10 months and 6 days. Though at the 
time of his death he was in connection with 
Presbytery, he was educated a Congregation- 
alist, and during a large part of his life minis- 
tered to Congregational churches, and so de- 
serves to be commemorated in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. 

He was born in Antrim, N. H., May 8th, 
1796, was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1823, studied theology with the Rev. John M. 
Whiton, of Antrim, (and the Rev. Moses 
Bradford, of Francestown?) and in May, 
1825, was licensed to preach the Gospel. He 
preached, for brief periods, in several places, 
till he was called to the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church in Poultney, Vt. Here he 
was ordained, Oct. 24th, 1827. Rev. Charles 
Walker, D.D., of Rutland, preached the Ordi- 
nation Sermon. Mr. Cochrane’s ministry at 
Poultney was eminently successful. In No- 
vember, 1829, a revival commenced, which 
continued for many months, and extended 
throughout the town. As the result, there 
were nearly two hundred hopeful converts, 
many of whom united with the Congregational 
Church, and others with other churches. He 
was dismissed Oct. 13th, 1834, having received 
into the Church one hundred and sixteen mem- 
bers. 

In 1837, he emigrated to Michigan, with a 
colony composed mainly of Vermonters, who 
made a settlement, which they named Ver- 
montville. A Church was soon formed there, 
to which he ministered till the Spring of 1843. 
He then preached one year at Howell ; and for 
five years, commencing with the Spring of 
1844, was Stated Supply of the (N. S.) Presby- 
terian Church at Northville. For several 
years he labored with missionary churches in 
that vicinity, and in 1854, became Stated Sup- 
ply of the Second Presbyterian Church in 


Plymouth, over which he was installed pastor 
in 1856. He resigned this charge in April, 
1859, and was unable to perform much minis- 
terial duty after that date. 

“Mr. Cochrane was an able and faithful 
minister of the Gospel, and, in the estimation 
of many, much more than an ordinary preacher. 
Calvinistic in his views of truth, both from 
early education, and in after life from thorough 
examination and conviction, he hesitated not 
to declare the whole Gospel of the grace of 
God. He rightly divided the word of truth, 
and gave not undue prominence to some Scrip- 
tural doctrines at the expense of others. He 
was outspoken and fearless in rebuking error 
and immorality, and he was the friend and 
advocate of all moral reforms that he consid- 
ered adapted to remove the evils against which 
they were aimed. But he was not a man of 
one idea, and therefore made the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel the chief thing, believing 
that as men lovingly embraced its truth, they 
would become the friends of their race, and 
the most efficient promoters of every worthy 
cause. He was catholic in his spirit, charita- 
ble in his judgment, and consistent in his 
whole deportment. For some months, feeling 
that death was near, he calmly awaited its 
approach, knowing in whom he had believed, 
and persuaded that He was able to keep that 
which he had committed unto Him against 
that day.” 

He married, in May, 1824, Hannah Sy- 
monds, of Hancock, N. H. P. H.W. 

Rev. CHAUNCEY COOK died in Ottawa, 
Ill., March 21st, 1860, aged 82 years and 12 
days. 

He was a son of Stephen and Sylvia (Meigs) 
Cook, and was born in Wallingford, Ct., March 
9th, 1778. He fitted for College with the Rev. 
Jeremiah Atwater, D.D., was graduated at 
Middlebury, in 1808, studied theology with the 
Rev. Asa Burton, D.D., was licensed by the 
Eastern Vermont Association, near the close 
of the year 1808, and then entered the service 
of the Vermont Missionary Society. By re- 
quest of the Directors of that Society, he was 
ordained as an Evangelist, at Cornwall, Aug. 
22d, 1809, the Rev. John Hough, of Vergennes, 
preaching the Sermon from 2 Cor. ii: 16. 

For nearly three years he labored as an 
itinerant missionary in Northern Vermont, and 
New York. In those regions, Christians of 
more than half a century’s standing, still live, 
to remember him, with affection and gratitude, 
as their guide to Christ. He was installed July 
81st, 1811, pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Adams, N. Y., and dismissed from that pas- 
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torate in 1818, after which he preached two 
years in Lima, N.Y., and two years in Pittsford, 
N.Y. In 1821, he was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Chili, N. Y., and 
was dismissed in 1828. He then preached two 
years in Greece, N. Y., and two years in Ira, 
N. Y., and in 1832, was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Aurora, N. Y. He 
was dismissed in 1837, and removed to Illinois, 
where he preached two years in Hennepin, and 
in 1839, was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Aurora. From this pas- 
torate he was dismissed in 1843, after which 
he preached two years in Bristol; and then, 
retiring from active service, removed to Ot- 
tawa, where he resided till his death. 

An obituary in the Independent, says of him: 
“He was greatly blessed with revivals during 
his ministry. His last public effort was a tes- 
timony in favor of a special effort to save sin- 
ners. He was a progressive man to the last, 
and kept pace with the times in which he lived. 
He took a deep interest in all the great moral 
movements of the day—especially in the pro- 
gress of anti-slavery sentiment throughout the 
country. As early as 1836, he had identified 
himself fully with this reform. The announce- 
ment that death was near, only stimulated his 
mind. ‘I have no fear of death,’ said he. 
‘I am willing to leave this polluted world, and 
go and live with the blessed Saviour.’ ‘I am 
concerned only to have God glorified in me, 
whether I live or die.’ His faith never seemed* 
to waver foramoment. As death came nearer 
and still nearer, he testified that it was ‘all 
well, all peace;’ that Christ was ‘near and 
precious.’ The instant before his spirit fled, 
he opened his eyes, and looked upward, as if 
a vision of glory was revealed; then glanced at 
his beloved ones, and rested from his labors.” 

He married, in 1812, Mary Carpenter, of 
Adams, N. Y., by whom he had one child— 
Eliza. In 1815, Mrs. Cook died; and in 1816, 
he married Almira Hollister, by whom he had 
one son and two daughters. P. H.W. 





Dea. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, of Ware, Ms. 
died April 3, 1860, at the ripe age of 76. He 
was born in that town, March 4, 1784, and has 
always occupied the farm which was the pos- 
session of his great-grand-father, Jacob Cum- 
mings, one of the earliest settlers of the town, 
in 1730. The blessings of a pious ancestry 
have descended with their possessions, from 
generation to generation. Jacob Cummings 
was the most active man in the establishment 
of religious worship, the erection of a meeting 
house, and the organization of a Church in 
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Ware, in the infancy of the town. He was 
the first deacon in the first Church, organized 
in 3751. 

Joseph Cummings was no ordinary man. 
With only the advantages of the common 
schools of the town, he acquired a good edu- 
cation, and was employed as a teacher for 
many years, having taught seven winters in 
New Braintree, at wages much above the 
ordinary standard of those days. He wasa 
skillful surveyor, and for many y¢ars did the 
most of that business, as well as|that of con- 
veyancing, in the town and vicinity. A man of 
excellent judgment, and modest and winning 
manners, he gained the confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him. In the business of the 
town he was always the man for counsel. 
He represented the town in the Legislatures 
of 1816, 1817, and 1822, and in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1853. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Senate in the years 1831 and 
1832. In 1835 he was elected a commissioner 
for Hampshire county; which office he held . 
by six successive elections for eighteen years. 
Few men have been more generally known or 
more sincerely esteemed in the cqunty. 

The great charm of his character was his 
humble, sincere and unaffected piety. When 
quite young he united with the first Congre- 
gational Church in Ware, under the pastorate 
of Rev. Samuel Ware, and was chosen a dea- 
con in 1815, when little more than 30 years of 
age, which office he held until the growing 
manufacturing village in the eastern part of 
the town led him to unite with others in the 
organization of a Church there, in 1826, when 
he was elected first deacon, and has stood as 
a pillar during the whole history of the 
Church. When he became three score and 
ten, in accordance with his long determined 
purpose, he resigned the office] of deacon, 
officiating for the last time upon his seven- 
tieth birth-day, except as he occagionally took 
the place of others. He contimued to act 
upon the Church committee, and} was active 
to the close of his life. 

His love to the Church of Christ was his 
first, his strongest and his moft enduring 
love. His example was that of one “ holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure ¢on$cience.” 
In word and deed he commended|the religion 
of Christ to others. Few could so easily 
introduce the subject of religion jin conversa- 
tion. He kept himself well acqnainted with 
the members of the Church, old} and young, 
and was a Sabbath school teachef to the last. 
He was a man of prayer, punctual in atten- 
dance upon the public services}and in the 
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social prayer meetings of the Church to the 
close of his life. His last prayers and exhort- 
ations were for the peace and the prosperity 
of Zion. 

“How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


He was ready and willing to die, his work was 


done, and well done. ‘‘ He used the office of 
a deacon well, and purchased to himself a 
good degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.”? Deacon Cum- 
mings was married twice, and leaves a widow, 
three sons and six daughters. 
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(G> The measures which we have matured for obtaining full and correct lists of the various changes 
occurring under the head of our Quarterly Record, will, we hope, secure the desired result in future. We 
earnestly request, however, all persons interested, to send us the exact facts of which we wish to make a 


permanent record. 


Churches Formed. 


Feb. 21, 1860. At SOUTH BOSTON, the E Street 
Ch., by the union of the Payson Ch. and 
the Ch. of the Unity. 


“28. At PROUTON, Sauk Co., Wis., of 9 mem- 
bers. 


March 4. At STOCKBRIDGE, Wis. 


“ 18. At LAFAYETTE, Ind., a German Ch. of 31 
members,—Rev. M. Zurcher, as pastor. 


“ 28. At OSCEOLA, IIL., of 16 members. 
April 9. At WATERFORD, Min., of 20 members. 
* 18. At SAUNDERSVILLE, in Grafton, Ms., of 


16 members 
“© 21. At EAST PARIS, Mich., of 15 members. 
May 9. At ASHTABULA, O., of 28 members. 
— -— At CHICAGO, Ill. 
May 19. At RUSHFORD, Fillmore Co., Min. 





Pastors Dismissed, 


Feb. 10, 1860. Rev. WILLIAM A. FOBES, from the 
Ch. in Lebanon, Me. 
March 1. Rev. PHILO B. WILCOX, from the Ch. 
in East and West Bridgewater, Ms. 
“% 6. Rev. ALBERT COLE, from the Ch. in Lim- 
erick, Me. 
“ 18. Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, from the Ch. 
in East Westminster, Vt. 
© 26. Rev. LEONARD F. PARKER, from the 
Winter St. Ch., Haverhill, Ms. 
“ 26, Rev. WILLIAM H. STURTEVANT, from 
the Ch. in Hyannis, Ms. 
‘28. Rev. MARSHALL B. ANGIER, from the 
Ch. in Hopkinton, N. H. 
April ll. Rev. ELIAS B. HILLARD, from the Ch. 
in Hadlyme, Ct. 
“© 24. Rev. FREDERICK T. PERKINS, from the 
Ch. in Williamsburg, Ms. 
“ 29. Rev. RICHARD KNIGHT, from the Ch. 
at South Hadley Falls, Ms. 
“ — Rev. HARVEY F. LEAVITT, from the Ch. 
in Vincennes, Vt. 


“ — Rey. LEWIS JESSUP, from the 2d Ch. in 
Millbury, Ms. 


“ — Rev. SYDNEY BRYANT, from the Ch. in 
East Granby, Ct. 


‘* — Rev. A. M. RICHARDSON, from the Ch. in 
Austinburg, 0. 


April— Rev. A. D. STOWELL, from the Ch. in 
Woodbridge, Ct. 
May 8. Rev. AUGUSTINE ROOT, from the Ch. in 
Lakeville, Ms. 
“ 9. Rev. GEORGE W. HATHAWAY, from the 
Ch. in Bloomfield, Ill. 
© 15. Rev. CHAUNCEY D. RICE, from the Ch. 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
16. Rev. GEORGE D. F. FOLSOM, from the 
Olivet Ch. in Springfield, Ms.,—to take effect 
Sept. 1. 
“© 18. Rev. EDWARD H. GREELEY, from the 
Pearl St. Ch. in Nashua, N. H. 
“ 23. Rev. LUTHER TOWNSEND, from the Ch. 
in Troy, N. H. 


— — Rev. GEORGE 8S. KEMP, from the Ch. in 
Windham, Vt. 





fflinisters Ordained, or Enstalled. 


Feb. 22, 1860. Prof. JOSEPH EMERSON, of Beloit 
College, Wis., ordained to the work of the min- 
istry. Sermon by Rev. Ralph Emerson, D.D., 
father of the candidate. 


“¢ 23. Mr. JAMES WILSON, over the Ch. in 
Ruggles. Ashland Co., 0. Sermon by Rev. 
Levi Wilson, of Windham, Ohio; Ordaining 
Prayer by Kev. Henry VUowles, of Oberlin. 


March 1. Mr. E. 0. JAMESON, over the Ch. in 
East Concord, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
E. Parker, of Concord ; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Asa P. Tenney, of West Concord. 


“ 4. Rev. HENRY AVERY, over the Ch. in 
Stockbridge, Wis , formed the same day. Ser- 
mon by Rey. J. E. Pond, of Neenah. 


“ 6. Rev. CHARLES PACKARD, over the Ch. 
in Limerick, Me. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
Packard ; Installing Prayer by Rev. John 
Parsons, of Limington. 


14. Rev. HENRY COOLEY, over the Ch. in 
West Suffield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Robert G. 
Vermilye, D.D., of East Windsor Hill ; Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. Moody Harrington, of 
Feeding Hills, Ms. 

% 20. Mr. LYMAN ABBOTT, at Farmington, 

Me., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. James 

Burnham, of Francestown ; Ordaining Prayer 

by Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, of Farmington. 


“22. Mr. A. L. FRISBIE, over the Ch. in Anso- 
nia, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Azel Strong, of 
Michigan. 
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Mar. 27. Mr. JOSHUA COLLINS, over the Ch. in 
East Arlington, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Parsons 
8. Pratt, of Dorset ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
James Anderson, of Manchester. 


% 27. Rev. ROGER M. SARGENT, over the Ch. 
in Farmington, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Alvan 
Tobey, of Durham ; Installing Prayer by Rev. 
John K. Young, D.D., of Laconia. 


“ 28. Mr. AUSTIN HAZEN, over the Ch. in 
Norwich, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Allen Hazen, 
of Bombay, brother of the candidate. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Cyrus B. Drake, of Royal- 
ton. 


“% 28. Rev. NATHANIEL H. BROUGHTON, over 
the Ch. in North Yarmouth, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. Benjamin R. Allen, of Marblehead, Ms. ; 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Richardson, of 
Gray. 

“ 28. Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, over the Ch. 
in Stamford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. William B. 
Weed, of Norwalk. 


“% 29. Rev. R. 8. KENDALL, over the Ch. in 
Lenox, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Sylvanus U. 
Kendall, of Milford, N.H. ; Installing Prayer by 
Rev. David D. Field, D.D., of Stockbridge, Ms. 


29. Mr. J. A. MACK, at Underia, Ill., as an 
Evangelist. 


Aprill. Rev. THOMAS O. RICE, over the Circular 
Cong. Ch. in Charleston, 8. ©. Sermon by 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. Das of Boston, Ms. ; 
Installing Prayer by Rev. George W. Blagden, 
D.D., of Boston. 


16. Rev. J. H. PETTENGILL, over the Ed- 
wards Ch. in Saxonville,Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
8. B. Treat, Sec. of A. B. C. F. M.; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Birdsey G. Northrop, of Sax- 
onville. 


17. Rev. JOHN G. HALE, over the Ch. in 
East Poultney, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Prof. N. 
G. Clark, of Burlington ; Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Charles Walker, D.D., of Pittsford. 


18. Rev. DANIEL GOODWIN, over the Ch. in 

Mason Center, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Wm 
Clark, Sec. of N. H. Miss. Soc.; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Samuel Lee, of New Ipswich. 


18. Rev. TIMOTHY F. CLARY, over the Ch. 
in Wareham, Ms. 


24. Mr. W. W. LIVINGSTON, at Burlington, 

Vt., as a Missionary. Sermon by Rev. S. B. 
Treat; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Simeon 
Parmelee, of Underhill. 


25. Mr. ANDREW JAQUITH, at Langdon, 
N. H., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. 
Amos Foster, of Acworth ; Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Garland, of Charlestown. 


“ 25. Mr. EDMUND H. BLANCHARD, over the 
Trin. Cong. Ch. in Warwick, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. P. C. Headley, of Greenfield ; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, D.D., of 
Boston. 


26. Mr. FRANCIS M. IAMS, at Tomah, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. John C. Sherwin, of La Crosse ; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Milton Wells, of New 
Lisbon ; Charge by Rev. Solomon A. Dwinnell, 
of R Reedsburg. 

“ 96. Rev. ISAIAH C. THATCHER, over the 

Ch. in Gloucester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Con- 

stantine Blodgett, of Pawtucket. 


May 2. Mr. EDWARD B. FRENCH, over the Ch. in 
Chatham, Ms. Sermon and Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Joshua T. Tucker, of Holliston. [Mar- 
ried the preceding day, at Harwich, to Miss 
Emily, daughter of Dea. Sidney Underwood, 
of Harwich.] 
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May 2. Mr.NOAH H. WELLS, at East Granville, 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Hiram 
Bell, of Killingsworth, Ct. 


“ 3. Rev. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, over the Ch. 
in North Becket, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Ros- 
well Foster, of Pittsford, brother of the pastor 
elect ; Installing Prayer by Rey. Zolva Whit- 
temore, of Chester Factories. 


“ 9. Mr. CARLOS C. en , at Montreal, 
C. E., as the first Missi Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry W ilkes, D. > of Montreal ; 5 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. B. Bonar. 


“ 10. Rev. EPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS, over the 
2d Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
George W. Field, of Boston, Ms. 


“ 16. Rev. THOMAS T. RICHMOND, (as col- 
league pastor with Rev. Alvan Cobb. ,) over the 
Ist Ch. in Taunton, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Erastus Maltby, of Taunton. 


“ 16. Rev. ELIAS B. HILLARD, over the Ch. in 
Kensington Society, Berlin, Ct. Sermon by 
Rey. Alvan Bond, D.D., of Norwich ; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Myron N. Morris, of West 
Hartford. 


“28. Rev. MARSHALL B. ANGIER, over the 
Trinity Ch., Neponset, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Means, of Dorchester ; Installing 
bn. by Rey. George W. Blagden, D.D., of 

oston. 


“ 23. Rev. RALPH SMITH, over the Ch. in New 
Canaan, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Wm. B. Weed, 
of Norwalk. 

“ 30. Mr. J. TORREY, Jr., over the Ch. in East 
Hardwick, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Wheeler, 
of Burlington ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. C. C. 
Parker, of Waterbury. 








HHinisters fMarried. 


’ April 23. In New London, Ct., Rev. JOEL’ H. 


LINSLEY, D.D., of Greenwich, to Mrs. HAN- 
NAH THOMPSON, of New London. 


May 16. In Loudon, H., Rev. EDMUND H. 
BLANCHARD, ne Warwick, Ms., [see Ordina- 
tions,] to ANNIE, daughter of J. E. Clifford, 
Esq., of Loudon. 





PAinisters Deceased, 


March 14. In Northville, Wayne Co., Mich., Rev. 
SILVESTER COCHRANE, aged 64. 
“ 21. In Ottawa, Ill., Rev. CHAUNCY COOK, 
aged 82. [Grad. Middlebury Coll., 1808 ; stu- 
died theology with Rev. Dr. Asa Burton.] 


“ 26. In North Abington, Ms., Rev. WILLARD 
PIERCE, aged 70. 
April1l. In West Haven, Ct., Rev. JASON AT- 
WATER, aged 59. 
May 15. In ee ee Co., 0., Rev. ED- 
WIN H. GILBE 
“ 45. In ona a Rev. JOHN MALTBY, 
of Bangor, Me., aged d 65. 
“6 16. In Newburyport, Ms., Rev. LUTHER F. 
DIMMICK, D.D., aged 69. 
‘6 25. In Marlboro’, ” sae Rey. SYLVESTER F. 
BUCKLIN, aged 76 
June 2. In Kittery, Me., Rey. JOHN M. C. BART- 
LEY, aged 61. 
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Congregational Library Association. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Association was held in the Committee Room, May 29th, 1860, 
at 12 M., the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, Me. The re- 
cords of the last Annual Meeting were read. The report of the Treasurer was read and ac- 
cepted ; and he was authorized to borrow, on mortgage, $3,000. The Directors’ Report was 
read, and the old officers re-elected, except Rev. A. C. Thompson, Director, in place of Rev. 
P. Cooke, D.D. The public meeting was held in Central Church, where Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, delivered an address, which is printed in this number. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


In presenting their Seventh Annual Report, the Directors of the Congregational Library 
Association are able to hold up several cheering aspects of this young Institution. 

An accession of 472 new members has been made during the year, which brings the present 
number up to 2,772, of whom 182 have been enrolled as Honorary Life Directors. So many 
lineal descendants of the Pilgrims—for such they nearly all are—animated by their spirit, and 
inheritors of their faith, forming a confederacy as wide as the North American continent, with 
the single aim of perpetuating their spirit and faith, constitute a moral power, in the world, 
of immense force, which may be wielded for great good. Already has it become a medium 
through which a healthy and harmonizing circulation is kept up between the heart and the ut- 
termost extremities of the Congregational body. 

To the Library and Reading Room valuable additions have also been made, in the form of 
donations and deposits, amounting to 703 bound volumes, 5,630 pamphlets, 78 manuscript 
documents, and 11 current periodicals. Among these donations are about 400 volumes and 
700 pamphlets from the library of the late Dr. Codman of Dorchester, by his son, Capt. John 
Codman ; a complete set of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections (34 volumes), 
presented by that Society ; the National Intelligencer, nearly complete (34 volumes), from Dr. 
E. Spaulding of Nashua, N. H., and a series of ten pictorial illustrations of Rev. Dr. Wad- 
dington’s lectures on the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” printed on cloth, by the ‘*‘ Working Men’s Edu- 
cational Union, London.” These last were given on condition that they should be loaned to 
Pastors of churches and Superintendents of Sunday schools, in illustrating the history of our 
fathers, which, in his view, as in ours, is to be employed as an element of immense moral 
power in renovating the world. 

The collections now in the Library amount to 6,010 bound volumes, 22,510 pamplets, and 
1,203 manuscript documents. The Reading Room is in the receipt of 6 quarterlies, 16 month- 
lies, and 33 weeklies. In no year since the founding of the Library and Reading Room have 
their contents been turned to so much account. Authors of learned works, writers of articles 
for periodicals, preachers and public lecturers have acknowledged their obligations for helps 


‘ which they had failed to find elsewhere. A printed catalogue has become a necessity which 


nothing but the want of funds has kept the Directors from supplying. 

The public Committee Room, which has been removed to the same floor with the Library 
Hall, and placed in communication with it, affords accommodations to increasing numbers 
from month to month. Nearly a hundred meetings of associations, ministerial, charitable, 
and literary, have been held there the past year, to say nothing of the almost daily use of it 
by smaller groups and individuals, who come in to write a letter or meet a friend. The room 
is understood to be rent free to members, while at the same time, those who choose to aid the 
Association by paying for its use, are permitted to do so. 

The Congregational Quarterly, (in which the Association have an interest,) as was foreseen 


‘from the start, has become an important and popular agency of the Association. Simply asa 


record of our Clerical and Church, statistics, it fills the place of the Congregational Year- 
Book. As an organ of the denomination, through which any member, who finds a live 
thought, may subject it to the inspection of every other, it developes talent. But it performs 
still higher functions. If to unfold the principles of Congregationalism, to illustrate the spirit 
of its founders, to rekindle a zeal for their cherished faith, and to unite in sentiment and 
action their numerous and wide-spread descendants, be promotive of the great objects for 
which our Association was formed, then has every fresh number of the Quarterly been an on- 
ward step towards the attainment of those objects. Not all, but a larger portion of its subscri- 
bers, were previously enrolled as members of the Congregational Library Association ; and 
these, at least, feel, that in addition to any personal advantage derived from its perusal, they 
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are carrying out the design of that membership, by promoting the circulation of the Quarterly, 


_ which has already reached an issue of three thousand copies, with a continual increase of sub- 


scribers. The circulation would be many times larger (so the subscribers are all the while 
saying) if the public generally knew how much it offers for the dollar it asks. 

In all these respects, and others that might be named, the Association has been greatly pros- 
pered the past year. There is indeed one, and only one, less cheerful view. The unexampled 
pressure which came upon the business of the country in the summer of 1857, soon after we 
commenced the endowment of our Association by the purchase of a Building—a pressure not 
yet wholly removed—has made it impossible to complete the effort. It has, indeed, prevented 
any material progress in that direction since our last annual meeting. In view of these circum- 
stances, and the additional fact that our Corresponding Secretary has found it necessary, for his 
health’s sake, to relinquish the labors of financial agent, the Directors believe it expedient to 
suspend all outlays for collecting funds, until better times return, and the friends of the enter- 
prise are more free from other special efforts. By this arrangement, it is hoped that the income 
from rents, memberships, and unsolicited donations, will cover the reduced expense till the Sec- 
retary, by relaxation and rest, shall have recruited himself for a renewed effort, when the proper 
time shall come. Under favoring circumstances, the Directors are persuaded that the endow- 
ment of the Association, so auspiciously commenced, may be carried through by one short, 
earnest and united rally, better than by a protracted and expensive agency. Meanwhile, the 
monthly and quarterly meetings will be held as usual ; the Library will be kept open, and in the 
way of constant enlargement ; and the Committee Room will be available for all its accustomed 
uses of public accommodation. 

The Directors will only add, in conclusion, that while our enterprise has suffered embarrass- - 
ment, in common with every other, depending on the contributions of the public, its embarrass- 
ment has been the greater because it was new, and had all its channels to open. But even 
under these disadvantages, it has lived, and, through God’s blessing, has laid foundations on 
which other generations will build. Posterity will appreciate the burdens that are borne by its 
founders, no less than the boon which is thereby brought down to them. There is much to 
excite hope and stimulate efforts. We have a numerous membership, ever growing larger and 
more extended. Our Library is already of great historical worth to the denomination. Our 
property is increasing in value, and will continue to rise. With an addition of less than $20,000 
to complete the endowment, we secure a property, in the building and its contents, worth twice 
that sum, besides the permanent self-support of our Association, and the complete success of 
the Congregational Library enterprise. 





American Congregational Gnion. 


THE Annual Meeting of the American Congregational Union was held at its stated time, 
and the exercises were of unusual interest. The collation was a complete success. The Trus- 
tees have held their stated meetings since the report of last April, and appropriations have 
been made to nine churches, amounting to $1,800,00. Last bills have been paid since April 
1st, 1860, on houses of worship, as follows :—Wabaunsee, K. T., $500; Nevada, Cal., $300; 
Loda, IIl., $300, especial, by Dea. Charles Merriam, Springfield, Ms.; El Paso, Ill., $300. 

Applications for aid, in deeply necessitous cases, are being pressed with unparalleled im- 
portunity. Our receipts are not one third enough to meet the wants of the really needy and 
dependent. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting their Seventh Annual Report, the Trustees of the American Congregational 
Union would gratefully recognize and acknowledge the Divine blessing upon their work, now 
fairly begun. Since the Corresponding Secretary has given his whole time to our service— 
two years and one month—we have had under our care fifty-four churches, eight only having 
been previously received. Of these sixty-two churches in all, one has been dropped at its 
own request. Previous to May 1, 1858, seven houses of worship had been completed, and 
nine during the following year. The exceedingly hard times at the West for the three years 
past, (and in many parts of that region the last has been the hardest,) have prevented many of 
the feeble churches from finishing their work of building, which was commenced with the full 
confidence of completion ere this. Still, our Treasurer has paid last bills on twenty-four 
sanctuaries the past year, and there are twenty-one now under appropriation, in process of 
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completion. This year began with an appropriated balance in the treasury of four thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen dollars and twenty-eight cents. There has been paid to the Treas- 
urer from May 1, 1859, to May 1, 1860, inclusive, nine thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two dollars and thirteen cents, making the available resources for the year, fourteen thousand 
seven hundred eighty-five dollars and forty-one cents. Of this amount six thousand and four 
hundred dollars have been paid to the twenty-four churches whose sanctuaries have been 
completed, and there is an appropriated balance of five thousand and one dollars and thirty- 
six cents in the treasury. This amount, and one thousand and five hundred dollars besides, 
are pledged for the twenty-one houses of worship now in process of building. 

It should be said here that the past is really our first year of work. And this has been 
encompassed by many embarrassments, some growing out of prejudice, some out of the 
exceeding pressure for funds from older and larger societies, some from ignorance of the char- 
acter and importance of our object; but these will soon cease to be effective, it is believed, and 
this organization will have a place in the affections and charities of those who love the faith 
and Church polity of the Apostles and the Puritans. May that time speedily come! Else, 
how shall we meet the increasing demands upon our treasury, already over pledged in the 
sum of more than fifteen hundred dollars, while our Secretary is in correspondence now with 
twenty-two churches, from each of which we are expecting an immediate application for help, 
and at least as many, if not twice as many more may be looked for during the coming twelve 
months; and these churches are all ovr churches, dependent churches,—hopeful and promis- 
ing, if they can receive a little to meet this their great exigency—hopeful and promising, if 
they can secure sanctuaries suited to their necessities, free of debt. But, if they can not get 
help, they will, as they must, despair, if not die out; as, alas, many have done! [If all, if the 
one half, of our churches, would contribute annually even comparatively small amounts to 
this object, we could aid all absolutely needy and dependent churches, and no other worthy 
object of Christian charity could be prejudiced thereby. So far from this, we are sure that, 
by this mode of disbursing consecrated funds, very much is saved to other channels of benevo- 
lence immediately and directly, and, moreover, the churches thus aided soon become giving 
churches, thus helping to swell the stream of Christian munificence. Our dependence is 
upon, as our appeal is to, the pastors of our churches. We again, in the name of our common 
Master and common Christianity, and in the name of more than ten thousand of Christ’s poor; 
divided into some four hundred feeble, struggling Congregational Churches, in as many dark 
and needy communities destitute of sanctuaries, urge and beseech them to place this good, 
though it be a new, cause upon their calendar, and give it a place among their cherished 
charities. The immediate enlargement of the congregations and Sabbath Schools of the 
churches we have already aided, the goodly number before dependent—now self-sustaining, 
the precious revivals of religion which have followed the release of the struggling church from 
its narrow, dark, cramped rooms, or no rooms, and its entrance into the humble but commo- 
dious House of the Lord, and every way the spring and life given to these churches in such a 
delightful transition, make this a work as immediately remunerative as it is glorious: and 
adequate means only are wanting to prosecute it with much greater proportionate economy, 
and on a basis somewhat adequate to its demands. 

As the Year-Book had been given to pastors who would pledge and take up collections for 
this object, and as this Annual has been merged in the Congregational Quarterly—in the 
pages of which our work is reported, every three months; the Trustees authorized their 
Secretary to send, at the expense of our treasury, the current volume of that periodical to 
every minister who would pledge and take up and forward a collection free of expense to us in 
aid of the church-building fund. This was believed to be the cheapest agency that could be 
employed. One hundred and sixty-four pledges have been received, and about one third have 
taken and forwarded their collections. It is hoped that those yet unpaid will be soon forth- 
coming. 

The Trustees would make grateful mention of the fact that quite a number of individuals 
have, during the last year, each assumed the responsibility of completing and paying last 
bills on a sanctuary. One in the sum of five hundred dollars, another of three hundred, quite a 
number of two hundred and fifty and two hundred, and others for smallersums. The Lord will 
reward them ; and will he not also turn the hearts of many to imitate examples so worthy ? 
Trusting in God’s unfailing goodness; trusting in Christ’s undying love to his own poor; 
trusting in the sympathy and prayers and co-operation of Christ’s faithful stewards, we give 
ourselves, in HOPE, to the work of a coming year. 
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